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Tie FIRST Book 


Formerly tranſlated by Sir Tnomas UrquarT, M. D. 
And explained by Mr. MoTTEux, 2 

Since carefully reviſed, and compared rouge... 22 4 

with M, LE” by Cnax's edition, 


By Mr, &ZELL. 


Who has likewiſe-added; at the bottom of the pages, 
a tranſlation of the notes, hiſtorical, critical and-ex- 
planatory, of the ſaĩd M. x D Car, and others: 
In which notes, the text is not only explaited, 
but, in multitudes of places, amended, and made 
conformable to the firſt and beſt editions of this 
learned and facetious A | 
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, his Elias in 
 MDCCXXXVIL, 


= for node tive hende —— Rabetals: has 
been read witty plenſure dy all ſorts of people, 
more eſpecially by the wiſeſt men, (and indeed, 
in my private opinion; Rabelais is it for none but 
wiſe men to read) how much is the preſent generate 
of Frenchmen, and others that underſtand French, 
obliged to the late editor of this moſt learned and in- 
genious ſatire, m. le du Chat, who I am inform' d, be- 
ſtow'd forty years in compiling notes on it, and who 
expired his laſt breath about three years ago at Berlin ? 
By means of this gentleman's hiſtorical, critical, and 
explanatory remarks, and, in ſome meaſure too, by 
&nfuling Cotgrave's dictionary, and the old Dutch 
ſcholiaſt on Rabelais, and other authors on this occa- 
ſion, beſides not a few obſervations of my own, 1 
don't exceed the truth in ſaying, I have ſupply d, fill d 
up, corrected, and amended the late ingenious fir 
T. Urquart and mr, Motteux's tranſlation in above 
* hundred very material particulars in the text. 
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As for the notes at the bottom of the pages, none of 
which were ever before printed in Engliſh, they can- 
not but be very entertaining, as well as inſtructive, to 
ſuch of our nation as have not read them in the origi- 
nal; eſpecially ſince 1 have tranſlated fuch of the 
quotations, in the ancient and modern languages, as 


might have put ſome readers to a k and | in their pe- 
ruſing the ſame, 


In ſome places I * left . the errors of 
their tranſlation, and only noted, either between two 
crotchets, thus [ or elſe at the bottom of the pages, 
how it ought to „that the reader might by them 
gueſs at the nature of the other nymberleſs errors 
which I have altered, without pointing them out to 


him by ſuch marks, or, indeed, by any ſtrictures at all, ö 


As no bock ever needed notes more than Nebel, 
fo no body was ever better qualified than m. le du Chat 
for an annnotator, or better acquitted himſelf 

Wo are infinitely obliged to him, not only f 
ining the hiſtorical allufions in hundreds of pla- 
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f Dr Peaick Rabelais.. 


Ty AD Dr. Rabelais, like Cardan, akin, 

> Thuanus, and other learned men, given 
us the hiſtory of his life; employed, as 
it was, wholly in mirth, and pen d by 

| ſo uncommon a hand; it muſt needs have 

| Pleaſed not only more than the moſt diverting works 
of others, but even more than his own unparalell'd 
. chronicle, 

But by a cruel fatality, moſt of thoſe, whoſe 
works perpetuate the lives of others, neglect to 
eternize their own by ſuch a method; and, | inſtead 
of painting themſelves. and their moſt memorable 
actions, only ftrive to be known by the pictures of 
ſtrangers which they have drawn: Some of them, 
perhaps, flatter * with . 


— _ —— 2 as 
——ů— —e 
— 


ns famous authors. 


pictures which he has*drawn of others, than in thoſe 
which his careteſs or malicious painters have given 


that, out of the ruins of time, in''a kingdom where 


be found in the late French editions of his Works. 


ii The LIFE of 


{ſmall number of happy men, the pictures of whoſe 
lives and perſons have been conſecrated to poſterity 
by pencils equal to thoſe with which they had re- 
deemed others from oblivion; but, as few prove 
Kinder to us than ourſelves, thoſe who expect to be 
excepted out of that rule after their deaths may be 
affur'd, that if by chance ſome of their able ſur- 
vivors beſtow one ſhort minute to give, en paſſant, 
an imperfect idea of their reſemblance, ten ill hands 
rudely attempting to do the ſame, while they faintly 
hit one lineament, will miſcarry on the reſt, and 
thus ignorantly or maliciouſly ridicule what they 
pretend to repreſent, 

*Tis true, the ancient ohiloſophere have had LJ 4 

ius; and the heroes, their 3 

their Plutarch: but now that hiſtory ſeems almoſt 
lot in diſorderly memoirs, its primitive Chaos, 
great warriors are as unlikely to find good hiſtorians 


Thus Raheläis, that greater Lucian of France, 
has been even-worſe us'd than that of Greedes for 
though we know the old only by his writings, yet 
few fabulous ſtories wrong his-memory ; while that 
of Rabelais is ſo much abuſed by unkind fame, that 
to know him, it were perhaps: better only to-ſeek 
this modern Lacie, as we do the old, in the 


us of him. 
However, you have here the beſt account I could 
get of him: neither was it without much difficulty, 


"tis not eaſy to find many books and: perſons that can 
inform us of this author, I could get together what 
follows; principally if we conſider how little is to 


FRANCITS RABELAIS was bom about the 


var 1483, at Chinon, Wen ancient little town, 
ſituate 


r e 
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Dr. FRANCES RABELAIS. Wi 
fituate near the place where the river Vienne 16f6s 
ittelf in the Loire, in the province of Tourame, in 
France, His father, Thomas Rabelais, 'was an 
apothecary of that town, and poſſeſſed an eſtate called 
(1) la Deviniere; near hich place, having firſt ſent 
his ſon Francis to be educatet by the mones of the 
abbey of Seville, and finding that he diu not improve; 
he removed him to the univerſfty of Angers, herd 
he ſtudied ſome time at a convent called la Baumette, 
but without any conſiderable ſucceſs. There heben 
came acquainted with 'meffieurs du Bellay, one of 
whom was aftetwards cardinal: and tis falt, that 
Rabelais, having committed ſome miſdetneanor, wits 
there very feverely wſed; © n 

A famous author writes, (2) that he was bred-up 
in a convefit of Franciſean h in the Lower Polctou 
and was received into their order. When roy 
can be no other than that of Fontenay le Comte; 
in the ſaid province, where he proved à great P | 
ficient in learning; inſomnueh, that of the friars, ſore 
envied him; ſome, though ignorance; tlibtight him 
a conjurer; and in ſhort, all hated and witfuſed him, 
becauſe he ſtudied Greek, the beautits fr Whith 
tongue they could not 'refiſh'; its novelty” making 
them eſteem it not only barbarous, but antithriſtian, 
This we partly obſerve by a letter whith' (40 Buds, 
the moſt learned man of his age in that tongue, writ 
to a friend of Rabelais, wherein he higkly ' praiſes 
him, particularly for his excellent xn e in that 
tongue, and-exdiaims againſt the ſtupfdity und in- 
gratitude of thoſe Friars, | J 

Such a misfortune beftl Framus; 28 alſo the 


(2) Particular, de la vie & mœur de Rabelais, im- 
prim, devant ſes Oeuvres. | 3 
(32) Sczvol. Samarthanus, lib, 1. Elog. Clar, Vir, 

(3) Threſfor Chronolog. de St. Romuald. 3 part. 

(4) Budæus Græe. EPIſm. 

0 | B a learne 


a 


\ 


anner 


3 Rebonus Maurus Magnentius, abbot of Fulda 
and archbiſhop of Mentz: (5) for having, while 
he reſided with them in his abbey, compoſed ſome | 
excellent poems in verſe, they only ſerved to expoſe 
him to the hatred of his monks, who accuſed him 
of applying himſelf too much to ſpiritual things, 
and too. little to the increaſe of the temporal ;. to the 
loſs, as they thought, of the monaſtery : ſo that, 
about the year 842, he was forced to fly to Lewis 
king of Germany, his protector; where his monks, 
who had ſoon found their error, and their loſs in 
the abſence of ſo excellent an abbot, came to beg 
his pardon, and prayed him to reſume the admini- 
ſtration of the addy; which, ee, he reſolutely 
declin' d. A x 

Thus Rabelais, hating the ignorance and baſeneſs 
-of the-Cordeliers,' was deſirous enough to leave them; 
being but too much prompted to it by ſeveral perſons 
of eminent quality, who were extreamly, delighted 
with his learning and facetious converſation: 

A Monk relates, (6) that he was — pace, 
that is, between four walls with bread and water, 
in the ſaid. convent, for ſome unlucky action; and 
was redeemed. out of it by the learned Andrew 
Tiraqueau, then lieutenant-general (that is, chief 
judge) of the bayliwick of Fontenay le Comte; 
and by tradition tis ſaid in that town, that on a 
day when the country people uſed to reſort to the 
convent's church, to addreſs their prayers, and 
pay their offerings to the image of St. Francis, 
which ſtood in a place ſomewhat dark near the 
porch; Rabelais, to ridicule their ſuperſtition, 
privately removed the ſaint's image, and placed 
himſelf in its room, having firſt diſguiſed himſelf, 
But at laſt, too much "_ with the awkward 


4 g * 8 in Fuld. Hiſt. 
P. de St. Romuald. Feuillant. | 
K | worſhip 


Dr. FRANCTS RABELAIS. Y 


worſhip which was paid him, he could not forbear f 
laughing, and made ſome motion; which being 
obſerved by his gaping, ſtaring worſhippers, they 
cried out, A miracle} My good lord St. Francis 
moves! Upon which an old. crafpy knave of a friar, 
who knew ſtone and the virtue of St, Francis too 
well, to expect this ſhould be true, drawing near, 
ſcar” 4 our ſham-ſaint out 7 his hole: and having 
cauſed” him to be ſeized; t e reſt of the fraternity, 
with their knotty cords: his "bare back, 1 2 8 
made him know, he was / not made of ſtone, 
and wiſh he had been" as Hard 2s the image, or 
ſenſeleſs, | as was the faint ; nay, turned into the” f 
"ay image, of which he lately"was the wen ; 


Kula, by the interceffion of friends, of which 
Geoffroy 4'Eftiflac, biſhop of Maillezais (3), is ſaid 
to have been one; he obtained pope Clement VIPs 
permiſſion to leave the beggarly fellowſhip of St. 
Francis, for the wealthy and more eaſy order of St. 
Bennet, and was entertained in that biſhop's chapter, 
that is, the abbey of Maillezais, But his mer-' 
curial temper prevailing after he had lived fome- 
time there, he alfo left it, and laying down the re- 
gular habit, to take that which is worn by ſecular 
priefts, he rambled up and down a while, "tall ar 
laſt he fixed at Montpellier, took all his degrees as a 
phyſician” in that” univerſity, and praftis'd phyſick 
witty reputation. And by his epa 0 befory the 

—-B 3 a tran- 


wt The biſhop's ſee is naw removed to Rochelle, 
Quum' anno fuperiore Monſpeſſull Aphoriſmos 
Hippocratis, & deinceps Galem artem miedicam freguenti 8 


auditorio publicè 'enarrarem, Antiſtes clariffimie, . anno- 
taveram loca aliquot in quibus interpretes mihi oP 
admodum fatisfaciebant, Collatis enim run 


rionibus cum "exemplari græcameb, quod, tor” oa, 
\ oe vulg> circumferuntur, habebam babebum e wy 


1 be LIE of 
tranſlation of the aphoriſms of Hip tes, and ſome 
works of Galen, which he pu d and dedicated 

the biſhop of Maillezais in 1532, he tells him 

t he publickly read phyſick in 0 univerſity to a 
numerous auditory. 

"Tis. vulgarly faid, that Rabelais bavies publiſhed 
fome phyſical trac, which. did not ſell, upon the 
diſappointed bookleller's complaint to him, told him, 
that ſince. the world did not know how to-value a 

good book, they would undoubtedly like a bad one, 
to tha accordingly. he would write ſomething that 
would make him large amends; upon which he 
ny bis Gargantua and Pantagrucl, by which 
bookſeller got an eſtate, 'But either this is an 
error, or Rabelais muſt have been more We on , 
than our Sir Walter Raleigh was by | his ſelfiſh 
ſtatianer, fince the above mentioned AT | 
e wa famous Gryphius LOND al 
1532, Was reprinted. many 
in 1541, A which, date 1 an 
edition of i; which was undoubtedly before Rabelais 
began to write his Gargantua, and none ever men- 
tioned any other tract of phynek by him and alſo. 
when be fonts of bis (9. annotations. on the. 
 aphoriſms. of Hippocrates, be fays, that Gryphius 
impogtuned him very much to conſent, that they 
might be printed, 

N 7 know how he came to leave Mont- 
pellier, tho probably he was ſent by its univerſity 
to ſollicit for them at court, and then was invited to 


teriſque Aonicis Shania, oof Wen cxara- 
tum, comperi illos quam plurima omiſiſſe, quædam 
exotica & notha adjeciſſe, . * xpreſſiſſe, 
= iavertilſe * $92 V F. Nele 
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2 E 5 a me multi verbis, ut cog bn in, 
Bene ſtudiaſorum. utilitatem exire. 
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left many years: elſe, had he been then phyſician 
to cardinal du Bellay, (11) then embaſſador to the 
Pope, he would not have recommended himſelf to 
the alms of his ſuperior, the biſhop of Maillezais, 
as he does in his letters to that prelate, to whom he 
writes, 'that the laſt money, which he had remitted 
to him, was almoſt gone; tho', ſays he, (12) 1 have 
put none of it to an ill uſe, Neither would he have 
added, that he uſed conſtantly 'to eat either with car- 
dinal du Bellay, or the biſhop of Maſcon, who had 
ſucceeded him in the embaſſy (doubtleſs upon the 
other's promotion to the rank of cardinal) but that 
much money was ſpent in diſpatches, cloaths, and 
chamber-rentz which ſhews alſo, that tho* he as 
a friend did eat with one of thoſe two, yet he paid 
for his lodging elſewhere. By theſe letters, which 
meſſieurs de Sainte Marthe, gentlemen famous for 
learning, have not diſdain'd to publiſh, with their 
learned and curious obſervations of ten times their 
length, we- ſee that Rabelais held alſo a private 
correſpondence in characters with the biſhop of 
Maillezais, to whom they are directed, and that the 
biſhop was far from being bigotted to popery. 
We alſo know by them, that Rabelais obtained his 
abſolution of pope Paul III, the 1th of January 15363 
whereby he had leave given him to return to Mail- 
lezais, and to practiſe phyſic, either at Rome, or 
elſewhere; that is, without any gain, and only by 
charity. We alſo find that he had gained the eſteem 
of cardinal de Genutiis, accounted- the ornament of 
the college, and cardinal Simonetta, eminent for 
virtue, and other worthy prelates, beſides cardinal 
2 . and che biſhop of man, who Pow 


115 Epik. de Rabel. Pag. 5. p. 49. 


b (2) Et ſi nen ay rien Wer en a 
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him his bulls gratis, and had even offered him to 
make uſe of their king's name, had it been needful 
I . 
5 reported, that biſhop du Bellay, 28 king 
Francis I's embaſſador, when he had audience of 
Paul III, having kiſſed that Pope's flipper; which 
ceremony is by ſome called, adoration ; all the reſt, 
of his retinue did. the ſame, if we except Rabelais; 
who, fixed as the pillar, againſt which, he leaned, 
ſaid, that if the embaſſador, who was à very great | 
lord in France, was unworthy to kiſs the popes 
foot, they might even let down his holineſs's 
breeches, and waſh his a---, and. then he might pre- 
ſume to kiſs ſomething about him, 

Another time, that cardinal having brought him, 
with the reſt of his retinue, to the ſame pope, that t 
might beg ſome favour of his holineſs, Rabelais, 
being bid to make his demand, only begged, that his 
holineſs would be pleaſed to excommunicate him. 

So ſtrange a requeſt having cauſed much ſutpriz 
he was ordered to ſay why he made it. Then addref. 
fing himſelf to that pope (14), who was doubtleſs. 
great man, and had nothing of the _moroſeneſs. 
many others : May' it pleaſe your holine(s, ſaid he, | 
I am a French-man, of a little town, called Chino 
whoſe inhabitants are thought ſomewhat 8 ſ 2 
to be thrown into à fort of unpleaſant b 
and indeed, a good number of honeſt. At an 
amongſt the reſt, ſome, of my relations, have been 
fairly burn'd there already,” Now would your ho- 
lineſs but excommunicate me, I. wauld be ſure never 
to burn. My reaſon is, that, paſſing through the 
Tarn, where the cold was WY, ,Sreaty, in, te 
(53) Sagoletus Ital. Sacr. T 3. 1 Ld a 

(14) *Tis the ſame of whom Alſtedius ** others 
Y rite ; it was ſaid in 1540. Paulo III. Optimo * 
in terris Deo. p 
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way to this city with my lord cardinal du Bellay, 
having reach'd a little hut, where an old woman 
lived, we pray'd her to make a fire to warm us; 
but ſhe burn'd all the ſtraw of her bed to kindle a 
faggot, yet could not make it burn: fo that at laſt, 
after many imprecations, ſhe cried, without doubt 
this faggot was excommunicated by the pope's own 
mouth, ſince it will not burn: in ſhort, we were 
obliged to go on without warming ourſelves, Now 
if it pleaſed your holineſs, but to excommunicate 


+ me thus, 1 might go ſafely to my country. By this, 


he not only, in a jeſting manner, expoſed the Roman 
clergy's perſecuting temper, but ſeemed to allude 
to the inefficacy of the former pope's excommuni- 
cations in England, and chiefly in Germany ; where 
they only ſerved to warn our Henry VIII, and on 
the other fide, the Lutherans, to ſecure themſelves 


againſt the attempts of their enemies, 


He, that would not ſpare the pope to his face, 
{15) was doubtleſs not leſs liberal of his biting jokes 
to others: inſomuch, that he was obliged to leave 
Rome without much preparation; not thinking 
himſelf ſafe among the Italians, who, of all men, 
love and forgive raillery the leaſt, when they are the 
labje& of it. 4 
So being gome as far as Lyons in his way to 
Paris, very inditferently accoutred, and no money 
to proceed, whether he had been robbed, or had 
Tpent all his ſtock; he, who had a peculiar love for 
eaſe and good eating, and no leſs zeal for good 
drinking, found himſelf in diſmal circumſtances, 
So he 9924 recourſe to a ſtratagem, which might 
Have been 'of dangerous conſequence to one leſs 
known than Rabelais. f 

Being lodg'd at the tower and angel, a famous 


(x3) Barticul, de Ia vie de Rabelais, imprim, devant 
. es Ocurrey, | 
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ion in that city, he took ſome of the aſhes in the 
. and having wrapped them up 55 ſeveral 
little papers, on one of them he writ * poiſon to! 
the king, on another, poiſon to kill the queen,” 
a third, © poiſon to kill the duke of Orleans; an 
having on the change met a young merchant, told 
him, that being mend in ph yſiognomy, he plainly 
faw that he had a great deſirs + to get an eftate eaſily ; 
therefore, if he would come to his inn, he would 
put him in a way to gain a hundred thouſand 
crowns, The ' merchant was yery I 
So when he had treated our doctor, he came tp 
main point, that is, how to get the hundred oy 


ſand crowns, Then Rabelais, after t other bottle or 


two, pretending a great deal of caution, at laſt 
ſhewed him the papers of powder, and propoſed to 
him, to make uſe of them according to their ſuper- 
ſcriptions ; which the other promiſed, and they ap- 
pointed to meet the next day, to take meaſures 
about it: but the too credulous , though honeft 
trader, immediately ran to a judge, Who, havir 
heard the information, preſently ſent to ſecure R 
belais, the dauphin having been poiſoned ſome Atte 
before. So the doctor with his powder, was ſei, 
and, being examined by the judge; gave ro anſwer 
to the accuſation, ſave that, he told the young met- 
chant, that he had never thought him fit to keep a 
ſecret ; and only defired them to ſecure what 8 ha 
the papers, and ſend "him to the king, for he 
ſtrange things to ſay to him, 

Accordingly, he is carefully ſent to ris, and 
handſomly treated by the way on free coſt, as ate 
all the king's priſoners z and, being come Us Paris, 
was immediately brought before the king; ; "who, 
knowing him, aſked Him, what he had done to be 
brought in that condition, and where he had left the 
cardinal du Bellay. * this the judge made his 


report, 


f 
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report, ſhew'd the bills with the powder, and the 
informations which he had drawn. Rabelais on his 
, ide told his caſe, and took ſome of all the powders 
"before the king; which, being ſound to be only 
hearmleſs wood aſhes, pleaded for Rabelais ſo ef- 


fectually, that the buſineſs ended in mirth, and the 
. Poor judge was only laugh'd at for his pains, 


Though this ſtory be printed before many editions 
of Rabelais, ſomewhat otherwiſe than I here give it, 
I would not any more be anſwerable for its truth, 
than for that. of many more which tradition aſcribes 
to him, When a man has once been very famous 


for jeſts and merry adventures, he is made to adopt 
all the jeſts that want a father, and many times ſuch 


as are unworthy of him, For this reaſon I will 


. omit many ſtories which ſome indeed relate of Ra- 


belais, but which few can aſſure or believe to be 


true, Yet fince the witty ſayings, merry triflings, 


and the accounts of the indifferent actions of great 
men, have found not only their hiſtorians, but their 
readers, from Tully's. puns, to the falſe wirticiſms, 
inſipid drolling, and empty inſignificant remarks, 


— make up the greateſt part of the Scaligeriana, 


ſome others of thoſe unequal collections of 


. and flowers, whoſe titles end in ana; we 


may with greater reaſon relate the jeſts of Rabelais, 
whoſe life, as well as his writings, have been thought 


* continual jeſt ; and this would not ſeem to be the 
life of Rabelais, did not ſome comical ſtories make a 
part of it, 


Neither were his jeſts ſometimes leſs productive 
of good, than the deep earneſt of others. (16) Of 
which the univerſity of Montpellier furniſhes us with 
an inſtance: none being admitted to the degree 


of doctor of phyſic chere, who has not firſt put on 


(is) Grand Diction. Hiſtorig. * 
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the gown and cap of Dr, Rabelais, which, are pre- 


ſerved in the. caſtle of Morac in that city, (17) 
The cauſe of this uncommon veneration for the me- 
mory of that learned man, is ſaid to be this, 

Some ſcholars having occaſioned an extraordinary 
diſorder _ in that city, (18) Anthony du Prat, car- 
dinal, archbiſhop of Sens, then lord chancellor of 
France, upon complaint made of it, cauſed the uni- 
verſity; to be depriv d of part of its privileges. Upon 
this, none was thought fitter to be ſent to Paris, to 


ſollicit their reſtitution, than our doctor, who, by 


his wit, learning. and eloquence, as alſo by the 
friends which they had purchaſed him at court, 
ſeem'd capable to obtain any thing, When he came 
to Paris about it, the difficulty lay in gaining audi- 
ence of the chancellor, who was ſo incenſed, that he 
refuſed to hear any thing in behalf of the univerſity 
of Montpellier, So Rabelais, having vainly tried to 
be admitted, at laſt - put on his red gown and 


| doctor's cap, (ſome ſay, a green gown and a long 


grey beard) and thus accoutred, came to the chan- 
cellor's palace, on St. Auſtin's key; but the port 

and ſome other ſervants miſtook him for a mad- 
man. So Rabelais having, in a peremptory tone, 
been aſk'd there, who he was, let his impertinegt 
queriſt know, that he was the gentleman w 

uſually had the honour to flea bull-calves; and that, 
if he had a mind to be firſt flead, he had beſt make 
haſte and ſtrip immediately, Then being aſk'd 
ſome other queſtions, he anſwer'd in Latin; which 
the other underſtanding not, one of the chancellor's 
officers, that could ſpeak that tongue, was brought ; 
who, addreſſing himſelf to our doctor in Latin, was 
anſwer'd by him in Greek; which the other under- 
ſtanding as little as the firſt did Latin, a third was 


v de l'Europe, T. 1. 
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ſetch'd who could ſpeak Greek ; but he no ſooner 
ſpoke in that language to Rabelais, but was anſwer'd 
by him in Hebrew; and one, who underſtood He. 
brew, being with much difficulty procur'd, Rabelais 
{poke to him in Syriac, Thus having exhauſted all 
e learning in the family, the chancellor, who was 
told, that there was a merry fool at his gate, who- 
had 'out-done every one, not only in languages, but 
in ſmartneſs of repartees, order'd him to be brought 
in, "Twas a little before dinner, Then Rabelais, 
ſhifting the farcical ſcene into one more ſerious, ad- 
dreſs'd himſelf to the chancellor with much reſpect; 
and, having firſt made his excuſe for his forc'd 
buffoonry, in a moſt eloquent and learned ſpeech, fo- 
effectually pleaded the cauſe of his univerſity, that 
the chancellor, at once raviſh'd and perſuaded, not 
only promiſed the reſtitution of the aboliſh'd pri- 
vileges, but made the doctor fit down at table with 
him, as a particular mark of his eſteem.” \ 
Much about that time, hearing with what facility, 
for the ſake of a ſmall ſum of money, the faculty 
of Orange (ſome ſay Orleans) admitted ignorant 
| pretenders, as doors of phylic, not only without 
examining, but even without ſeeing them; Rabelais 
fent the ua fees, and had one received door there 
unſeen, by the name of n Caballus; 
and let the wiſe profeſſors and the world know 
afterwards, what a worthy member they had. ad- 
mitted into their body, fince that very doctor was 
His horſe Jack; or, as ſome ſay, his mule: for 
if there are various lections, there may well be alſo 
various traditions of the ſame paſſage, 
Though 1 know that it as lee becomes a correct 
hiſtorian to launch into 1 di 0 ps, as to ad- 
vance things without good a rite cannot 
forbear mentioning ſomething very particular con- 
cerning that very numerical doctor, I mean, Jo- 
annes Caballus: and hat 1 may not be RT to 
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relate ſtories without authorities, I will make bold 
to quote that of 'a book written ſtylo maxime 
Rabelæſano, viz, Le moyen de parvenir, I remem- 
ber to have read the tory in a leſs apocryphal author, 
but time hath blotted his name out of my memory. 
Rabelais being at Paris, and more careful of 
himſef than his mule, had truſted it to the care 
of a printer's men, deſiring them at leaſt not to let 
it want water. But he having perhaps forgot to 
make them drink, they alſo eaſily, though unchari- 


tably, forgot the poor brute, At three days end, the © 


creature having drank as little water gs its maſter, 
a young unlucky boy took a fancy to get ön its back, 
even like the miller's daughter, without 2 ſaddle ; 
another truand ſcholar begg'd to get behind him; 
ſo did a third, and eke a fourth, I hus theſe four 
being mounted like Aymond's four ſons a horſe- hack 
on a mule, without bridle or halter, the real and 
living emblem of folly, the grave animal walk'd 
leiſurely down St. James's-ſtreet, till it came near a 
church, towards which it moyed, drawn by the 
magnetic virtue of the water, which it ſmelt at a 
conſiderable diſtance, in the holy water-pot, which 
is always near the porch. And in vain our f6ur 
riders kick'd and call d; in ſpite of them the head» 
ſtrong thirſty beaſt made up to the holy element; 
and · though the church was almoſt full of people, 
it being Sunday and ſermon- time, notwithſtanding 
all oppoſition, the bold monſter dipped its ſauęy 
ſnout in the ſanRified ciſtern, The people, that 
were near it, were not a little amaz'd at the impy- 
dence of that ſacrilegious animal, deſervedly curs'd 
with fterility, though it were but for this one crime, 
Many took him for a ſpectrum, that bore. ſome ſouls, 
formerly heretical, but now penitent, that came to 
ſeek the ſweet refrigeratory of the ſaints, out of the 
more than helliſh flames of purgatory. So the un- 

concern'd mule took a fwindying draught of holy 


liquor, 


\ 
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liquor ; ; yet! did not like it ſo well, there being 
always falt in it, as to take a ſecond doſe; having 
ſomewhat allayed its raging thirſt, modeſtly with- 
drew, with her two brace of youngſters. How- 
ever, the thing d not end thus; for the brute. - 
Was ſelzed, and Rabelais, being thought none of 
the greateſt admirers of the Romiſh fopperies, was 
ſhrewdly ſuſpeted of having laid the deſign of 
that ſcandalous adventure, Nor was the rude four- 
legg'd Joannes Caballvs releaſed. out of the pound, 
till its maſtex had dearly paid for its drin. 

As he ridul'd the ſuperſtition of prieſts, he alſo 
was extreamly free in his reflections on the monks 
and truly he knew them too well to love and eſteem 
them. He is {aid not to haye. been able to refrain 
his ſatyrical temper, even while he was reading pub- 
lic ſervice ; and inſtead of Qui mechantur cum illi, 
as the vulzate has it, to have ſaid aloud, Qi mona. 
chantur cum illa, 

"Tis alfo ſaid, that as he v was kneeling once at 
church, before the ſtatue of king Charles VIII. a monk 
came and ſaid to him, that doubtleſs he miſtook 
that king's ſtatue for that of ſome ſaint; but Rabe- 
lais immediately replied, I am not ſo much a monk 
— 4 I mean) as thou thinkeſt me; nor yet ſo 

lind, as not to know, that I kneel before the re- 
preſentation of king Charles VIII ; for whoſe ſoul I 
was praying, becauſe he brought the pox out of 
Naples into this kingdom, by which means, I, and 
other phyſicians, have been conſiderable gainers, 

Several phyſicians being once aſſembled to conſult 
about an hypocondriac humour, which confined 
cardinal du Bellay/to his bed ; they at laſt reſolved, 
chat an aperitive (opening) decoction ſhould be pre- 
pared, to be frequently taken with ſome ſyrup, by 
the patient. Now Rabelais, who was his phyſician, 
perhaps not being of their opinion, while the reſt of 
our learned. doctors were ſtill, diſcourſing in their 
ſcientific 
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ſcientific jargon, to deſerve the large fee, cauſed a 
fire to be made in the yard, and-on it to beſet a 
kettle-ful of water, into which he had put as many 
keys as he could get: and while he was very buſy 
in ſtirring them about with a ſtick, the doctors, 
coming down, ſaw him, and aſked what he was 
doing? Following your directions, replied he. How, 
in the name of Galen? cry'd one of them. Vou are 
for ſomething that may be very aperitive, returned: | 
Rabelais, and, by Hippocrates, I think you -will 

own that nothing can be more aperitive than keys, 

unleſs you would have. me ſend to the arſenal for 

ſome pieces of cannon, This odd fancy, being 
immediately related to the fick cardinal, ſet him 

into ſuch a fit of laughing, that it helped more 

to cure him than the preſcription; and what made 

the jeſt the more pertinent was, that keys are made- 94 
of iron and ſteel, which with water are the chief in- ö 

gredients in chalybeat medicines. 

Hearing that the grave John Calvin, on 
prejudic'd againſt him for his biting jokes, had 
play'd on his name by the way of anagram; ſaying 
Rabelæſius, rabie læſus, anglice mad man; he, 
with an admirable preſence of mind, immediately 
returned the compliment in the ſame kind, ſaying, 
Calvin, jan cul, anglicè jack arſe; adding, that 
there was anagram for anagram, and that a ſtudied 
trifle only deſerved to be paid back with one worſe, 
ex · tempore. 

Thus, while like Democritus, he made himſelf 
merry with the impertinences of mankind, nothing 
was able to allay his mirth, unleſs it were the thought 
of a reckoning, at the time that he paid it: then 
indeed, he was thought ſomewhat ſerious, thouth 
probably 'twas. partly that thoſe, ho were to re- 
ceive it, might not impoſe on him and the company, 
and becauſe he generally found his purſe: not over 
full, However, the time of paying the ſhot in a 
tavern 
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tavern among good fellows, or Pantagrueliſts, is 


ſtill called in France, le quart d' heure de Rabelais; 


that is, Rabelais's quarter of an hour (when a man 
is uneaſy or melancholy.) 

Vet his enemies, the monks and ſome others, 
tell us, that he ſeemed much leſs concerned when he 
paid the grand ſhot of life, than when he diſcharged 
a ſmall tavern reckoning : for they ſay, that he 
faced death with an unconcern'd and careleſs coun- 
tenance ; and-in ſhort, that he died juſt as he lived, 
They relate the thing thus, 

Rabelais being very fick, cardinal du Bellay ſent 


. his page to him, to have an account of his condition, 


His anſwer was, (29) tell my lord in what circum- 


ances thou findeſt me 5 I am juſt going to leap into 


the dark, He is up in the cock-loft, bid him keep 
Where he is. As for thee, thou'lt always be a fool, 
Let down the curtain, the farce is done! A little 
before this, he called for his domino (ſq ſome in 
France call a ſort of hood which certain eccleſiaſticks 
wear) ſaying, put me on my domino, for I am cold 
beſides, 1 will die in it, for, beati qui in domino 
moriuntur. An author, who ſtiles Rabelais (20) 
a man of excellent learning, writes, that he being 

importuned by ſome to ſign a will, whereby they 
had made him beſtow on them legacies that exceeded 
his ability, he, to be no more diſturbed, complied 
at laſt with their defires : but when they came to 
aſk him where they ſhould find a fund anſwerable 
to what he gave? As for that replied he, you muſt 


do like the ſpaniel, look about and ſearch, Then, 


(19) Je m'en vay chercher un grand peut-eſtre. Il 
au nid de la pie, Which, verbatim engliſhed, is ; 
am going to ſeek, or look for, a great may be (lotbt 
or uncertainty.) "He j is in the pye's neſt, &c. 
(20) Thov, _ & Jon Cp? 2 
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adds that author, having ſaid, Draw the curtain, the 
farce is over, he died. (21) Likewiſe, a monk not 
only tells us, that he ended his life with that jeſt, 
but that he left a paper ſealed up, wherein were 
found three articles, as his laſt will,--I owe much, 1 
have nothing, I give the reſt to the poor, 

This laſt tory, or that before it, muſt undoubtedly 
be falſe ; and perhaps both are ſo, as well as the 
meſſage by the page; (22) though Freigius relates 
alſo, that Rabelais ſaid, when he was dying, Draw. 
the curtain, &c. But, if he ſaid fo, many great men 
have ſaid much the ſame. Thus (23). Auguſtus, 
near his death, aſk'd his friends, whether he had not 
very well acted the farce of life? And Demonax, 
RY eh hen whos Gnas 
could not, by reaſon of his great age, live any 
longer, without being a durthen to others as well 
as to himſelf, ſaid to thoſe that were near him. 
what the herald uſed to ſay when the public games 
were ended, You may with-draw, the ſhow-is over 3 
and, refuling to oat, kept his uſual gaiety to tho laſs 


and ſet himſelf at eaſe. (24) 


I wave many other ſtories concerning Rabolaia, 


which ſeem as inconfiſtent and fabulous as the legend 


of Symeon the Metaphraſt, St, Xavier's miracles, or 
the traditions of the monks, our witty ſatyriſts irre- 
concilable enemies. We ought not eaſily to believe 
that he, who even in the moſt licentidus- places af 
his merry compoſitions is thought by. the judicious 
to have generally a deſign to expoſe villany,, and in 
the places that are graver, as alſo in his letters, diſ- 
plays all the moderation and judgment of a good 
man; we ought not, I ſay, to believe, that ſuch a 


(21) P. de St. Romuald Rel. Feuillant, 
(22) Comment. in Orat. Cic. Tom. 74. 
(23) Nunquid vit mimum ern e 


(24) Lucian. 
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man, in his ſeventieth year, could have abandoned 
himſelf to thoſe exceſſes ; being curate of a large 
pariſh near Paris, prebendary of St. Maur des foſſez 
in that city, and honoured and loved, by many 
perſons equally eminent for virtue, learning, and 
quality, 
\ *Twas by a perſon, who, with thoſe three ad- 
vantages,” was alſo a great ſtateſman, and a very 
good Latin poet, I mean, John cardinal du Bellay, 
biſhop of Paris, who knew Rabelais from his 
youth, that he was taken from the profeſſion of 
phyſic, to be employed by that prelate in his moſt 
ſecret negotiations : *twas he that knew him beſt; 
yet he thought him nat unworthy of being one of the 
prebendaries of a famous chapter in a metropolis, and 
curate of Meudon in his dioceſe. 
» *Twas, ſome ſay, in that pleaſant retreat, that 
he compoſed his Gargantua and Pantagruel ; tho', 
more probably, twas at that houſe called la Deviniere; 
already mentioned; and that the neighbouring abbey 
of Seville, whoſe monks lived not then according to 
the auſterity of their rule, is partly the ſubject of 
it; which cauſes him, they ſay, to make ſo often 
mention of the monks, the ſtaff of the croſs, and 
the vine-yard of Seville; às alſo of Baſche, Lerné, 
Panzouſt, c. which are places near that abbey, 
The freedom which Rabelais has uſed in this 
work, could not but raiſe it many enemies; which 
cauſed him to give an account in his dedicatory - 
epiſtle of the fourth book, to Odet cardinal of Ca- 
ſtillon, his friend, of the motive that induced him 
to write the three former books There he tells 
him, that though his lordſhip knew how much he 
was daily importuned to continue it by ſeveral 
great perſons, who. alledged, that many, who lan- 
guiſhed through grief or ſickneſs, reading it, had 
received extraordinary eaſe and comfort z. yet, the 
come of a ſort of uncharitable men, who ſaid, 
it 
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it was full of hereſies, though they could not ſhevy 
any there, without perverting the ſenſe, had ſo far 
conquered his patience, that he had reſolved to 
write no more on that ſubject. But that his lord- 
ſhip having told him, that king Francis had found 
the reports of his enemies to be unjuſt, as well as 
king Henry II, then reigning; who therefore had 
granted to that cardinal his privilege, and particular 
protection for the author of thoſe mythologies : now, 
without any fear, under ſo. glorious. and powerful 
a patronage, he ſecurely preſumed to write on, 

And indeed *tis obſervable, that in the book to 
which that epiſtle is prefixed, he has more freely than 
in the reſt expoſed the monks, prieſts, pope, decre- 


tals, council of Trent then fitting, &c, _— 

(25) That epiſtle is dated the 28th of January, * 
15 52, and ſome write that he died in 1553. By _ 
the following epigram, printed before his laſt book, _ 


Rabelais ſeems to have been dead before it was pub- 
liſhed : : 


Rabelais eſt il mort? Voicy encor un Livre! 
Non, ſa meilleure part a repris ſes efprits, 
Pour nous faire preſent. de Vun.de ſes eſcrits 
Qui le rend entre nous immortel & fait vivre. 


3 7 
> > 1 . . = 
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Theſe lines (26) ſeem to be a kind of an anagram, 
perhaps made by the great civilian Tiraqueau. l 

This ſatyricaĩ work employed our Rabelais only at 
his ſpare hours: ſor he tells us, that he ſpent no 
time in compoſing it, but that which he uſually 
allowed himſelf for cating | Vet it has deſerved the 
commendations of the beſt of ſerious writers; and 
particularly of the great Thuanus, whoſe approba- 
tion alone is A renne. And if we have not 
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(25) Threſ. Chronol, de St. Romuald. 
(26) Subſeribed Nature — 
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epiſtles do not only ſhew, that he was a man fit for 


by him for the meridian of Lyons, and printed 


grammarian, poet, philoſopher, phyfician, civilian, 
and theologian, but alſo an aſtronomer, Beſides, 
he was a very great linguiſt, being well ſkill'd in 
the French, German, Italian, Spaniſh, Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew tongues; and we ſee in his letters, 


— -— —— — —— 
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many other ſerious tracts by its author, the privat 
affairs of cardinal du Bellay, in which he was em. 
ployed, and his profeſſion as a phyfician and 4 
curate, may be ſuppoſed to be the cauſe of it. Vet 
he publiſhed a Latin verfion of the aphoriſms of 
Hippocrates, and with them ſome of Galen's ** 
which, for its faithfulneſs and purity of ſtyle, has 

been much eſteemed by the beſt judges of both: 
nor is Vorſtius, who attempted the ſame, ſaid to 
have ſucceeded ſo well. Rabelais alſo wrote ſeveral 
French and Latin epiſtles, in an excellent ſtyle, to 
ſeveral great and learned men, and particularly to 
cardinal de Chaſtillon, the biſhop-of 'Maillezais, and 
Andrew Tiraqueau, the famous civilian, who is ſaid 
yearly to have given a book, (27) and, by one wife, 
'a fon (28) to the world, during thirty years, though 
he never drank any thing but water; in which | he 
differed much from his friend Rabelais. Theſe 


negotiations, but that he had gained at Rome the 
friendſhip of ſeveral eminent prelates. He likewiſe 
wrote a book called Sciomachia, and of the feafts 
made at Rome, in the palace of cardinal du Bellay, 
for the birth of the duke of — printed at 
Lyons, in 8vo. by Sebaſt. Gryphius, 1549. And 
there is an almanack for the year 1 5 53, calculated 


there; which ſhews, that he was not only a 


- 


(27) Threſor. Chron, de St? Romuald. 3 
(28) Others more probably reduce the number to 


ten ſons, at the birth of — of your he Fubliſhed a 
learned 


folio. 
that 
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that he alſo underſtood Arabic, which he had learned 
at Rome of a biſhop of Caramith. 

Some write that Rabelais died at Meudon; but 
Dom Pierre de St. Romuald ſays, that Dr, Guy 
Patin, royal profeſſor at Paris, who was a great 
admirer of Rabelais, aſſured him, that he cauſed 
himſelf to be brought from his cure to Paris, where 
he lies buried in St. Paul's church yard, at the foot 
of a great tree, ſtill to be ſeen there (1660.) He 
died in a hauſe in the ſtreet, called la Rue des Jar- 
dins, in St. Paul's pariſh at Paris, about the year 
1553, A aged ſeventy years. But his fame will never 
die. 

Stephen Paſquier, advotate: general, one of the 
moſt learned and judicious writers of his age; 
Joachim du Bellay, archdeacon of Paris, nam'd to 
the archbiſhopric of Bourdegaux ; Peter Boulanger; 
Peter Ronſard, - once prin of .the French poets ; 
Jean Antoine de Baif, and many more of the beſt 
pens of his age, honour'd his memory with epitaphs ; 
the two latter in French. That by Ronſard; being 
too long, I omit ; here is that by Baifz 

Pluton, prince du noir empire, 
Od les tiens ne rient jamais, 
Recois aujourd'huy Rabelais, 
Et les tiens auront de quoy rire. 


Here are four others in Latin; of which the two 


firſt are to be found in Paſquier 


(29) Ile ego Gallorum Caltus Democritue, illo 
Gratius aut fi quid Gallia progenuit: 


Sic homines, ſic &/cceleftia Numina luſi, 


Vix homines, vix ut Numina læſa putes. 


(29) Paſq. Recueil dex Portraits, - 4 


(39) Sive 


— — — . 
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(30) Sive tibi ſit Lucianus alter, 
Sive fir Cynicus, quid hoſpes ad te? 
Hac unus Rabelæſius facetus, 
Nugarum Pater, artifexque mirus, 
Quicquid is fuerit, recumbit urna, 


Somnus, & ingluvies, Bacchuſque, Venuſque, jo- 
cuſque 
Numina, dum vixi, grata fuere mihi, 


Cztera quis neſcit? Fuit ars mihi cura medendi, 


Maxima ridendi ſed mihi cura fuit. 


Tu quoque non lacrymas, ſed riſum ſolve, viator, 


Si gratus noſtris manibus eſſe velis. 


Non Rabelæſius ſolus g 
Sed aula, eccleſia, 
Et omnis mundus g 
Agunt Hiſtrionem, 3 6h 
\ 

A great number of learned men have made men- 
tion of him in their writings ; as Will, Bude, maſter 
of the requeſts, alias Budæus, in Epiſtolis Græcis. 
Jac. Aug. de Thou, preſident in the court of par- 
liament at Paris, alias Thuanus, Hiſt, lib, 38. & 
Commentar, de Vita ſua, lib. 6. Theod. Beza, Cle- 
ment Marot, who inſcribed” to him an imitation in 
French of the 2 1ſt epigram of Martial's fifth book, 
Si te cum mihi, Chare Martialis, &c, Hugh Salel, 
that tranſlated Homer's Iliad into French, Stephen 
Dolet, a French and Latin poet, burned for being 
a proteſtant, at Paris, 1545. Peter Ronſard. 
Stephen Paſquier, in his Recherches de la France, 
and in the firſt and ſecond books of his lettres. 
Jean Cecile Frey, Francis Bacon, lord Verulam, 


(59) Paſg. Liv, des Tomb, 
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in his book of the advancement of learning, An- 
drew Du Cheſne, in his book des antiquitez de 
France, Thevet, Hiſt, .de Jean Clopinel, Gab, 
Mic, de la Roche Maillet, Vies des Illuſt. Perſon- 
nages. Fran, Grude, Seigneur de la Croix du 
Maine, in his Biblioteque. Ant. du Verdier Sieur 
de Vauprivas, Conſeiller du Roy. Franc. Ranchin, 
doctor of phyſic at Montpeilier. Scævola de Sainte 
Marthe, Conſeiller du Roy, &c. alias Samarthanus, 
lib. primo Elog. Clarorum Virorum, Sir William 
Temple, in the ſecond part of his miſcellan. C. 
Sorel, firſt hiſtoriographer of France, in his Bibliote- 
que Francoiſe, Dr. Ant, Van Dale, de Oraculis & 
Conſecrationibus, Monſieur Coſtar, dans ſon Apo- 
logie. M. Menage, Romuald, in the third part 
of his Threſor Chronologique ; and ſeveral others, 
named in a book called Floretum Philoſophicum, 
that mentions many particulars of his life, and the 
names of thoſe that have ſpoke of him, A curate of 
Meudon, in honour of his predeceſſor, alſo cauſed to 
be printed whatever is writ in his praiſe, which 
books I have not been able to find, There is alſo a 
large Account of Rabelais in the grand hiſtorical 
French dictionary. 
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noſtræq ; amicitiæ principem ! Quidnam.. , 
'. eſt illud quod) audivwimugs? Te. stenim * 
caaput mihi exoptatum, & Rabetafurn The. 
ſeum tuum, imelligo ab; jſtis elegantim & venuſtatia 
— ſodalibus veſtris obturbatgs.. propter-, vehe - 
ice literas Gracas ſiudium; Avanplurimis. | 
— dz malis, vexaxi. Pape, 5 Infauſtam viro- 
rum delirationem Qui, uſque ade ſunt n inn; , 
eleganti ac ſtupido, ut, quibus eee 
ſum ſodalitium velirum gonvenerat, multmque ſa- 
pere, quippe qui exiguo temporis ſpatio ad fines: 
faſtigium pervenerunt, eoſdem ſans calumniose inſi- 


mulando, in ipſoſque conjurando- finem imponere 
conati fint ornatiſſimæ exercitationi. Et poſt alia. 


Vale, & ſalutato meo nomine quater Rabelsſamm 
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Viri —— Jac. Aug. Thuani in ſupre- 
0 Gallarum ſenatu 3 


erm de wee tus, Ib. 8. L 


(ns inone hoſpitium habebat (Thuanus) in domo 

pidi amplifſima, que quondam Francifci Ra- 
belæſi fuit, qui. litteris Græcis, latiniſque inſtructiſſi- 
mus, & medicine quam OTA, peritiſſimus, 
poſtremo omni ſerio ſtudio omiſſo ſe torus vitæ ſo- 
tutz ac zul mancipavit, & ridendi artem hominis, 
ficut ipſe aiebat propriam, amplexus, Democritica 
libertate, & ſcurrili interdum dicacitate, ſcriptum in- 
geniofiffimum fecit, quo vitæ regnique cunctos or- 
dines quaſi in ſcenam ſub fictis nominibus produxit, 

& populo deridendos propinavit. Hominis ridiculi, 7 
Ws fot? vita ac ſcriptis, ridendi alis ma materiam præ- 
buft, memoria a Thuano & Calignono hie renovata 
eſt, cum bell cum Rabelzfi manibus actum uter que 
diesret, quod domus ejus publico diverſorio, in quo 
perpetuz- commeſſationes erant, hortus adjacens ad 
Tdum oppidanis per dies feſtos fe exercentibus,. pro- 
jectum in Ln 6 deſpiciens, in quo, cum hitteris 
operami dabat, libros habere & ſtudere ſolitus erat, 
vinarie' celle inſerviret. Ex efque occafione Thua- 
nus à 7 invitatus, hoe carmen extempora- 


; wer Rabelefus loquirur. 
* 5 1 


tie vir, une wats focus, atque legenti 
de virus ſeripũ, fit jocus uſque jocos. 
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Saas . m pe * 
Inter amareſcit ſeria felle magis. 5 

Et nunc, ne placidos kedant quoqz foria manes, 13 
Cavit Echionii provida cura Dei. 

Nam quæ à patre domus fuerat Chinone relicta, 
Quã vitreo Lemovix amne Vigenna ſtuit, 
poſtquam abli, communis in uſum verſk W 
Lztifico ſtrepitu nocte dieque ſonat. f 

Ridet in hac hoſpes pernox, ridetur in horto, 
Cum populus feſto ceſſat in urbe die. 

Tibiaq; inflato ſaltantes incitat utre 
Tibia Pictonicos docta ciere modos, 

Et que muſzum domino, que cella libellis, 
Nectareo ſpumat nunc apotheca mero, IF? 

Sic mihi, poſt minimum vitæ tam ſuaviter actum, 
Dent hodis ad priſcos fata redire jocos ; | 

Non alia patrias zdes mercede locare, 
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elogiorum Gallorum do Arina illu- 
ſtrium. 


F Rabelzefius ------ impulſu quorumdam proce- 
rum, qui urbani ejus dicacitate plurimum 
oblectabantur, monaſterii clauſtra juvenis tranſiliit, 
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x2 Jane kaund mngpion 
demamau: in eidendis homia um aſtianibus totus uit. 
Cam enim, pro ed qua pollebat-hnguerum: & madici. 
n= ſci end, cmalta gra viter & eruditi poſſet ſcribete, 
quod & Hippocratis: aphoriftioab Alle icati-fide tra. 
dueti, . alliauot epiſtala nitido ſtylo cop ſeriptæ ſatis 
indicant, 7 — damen æmulari mahit, ad oujus 
cxemplam ca ſermane pat rio ct, que nugi ele 
videntur, ſed ; uſimodi ten duns ut deſteram quem. 
libet ęruditum capiade, inerechhilid quatdam volup- 
tate perfundamt. Neque: ſolem trat in ſeribendo >ſalis | 
& facetiarun plenus; verum & eandem jocandi l- 
bertatem apud :quemlibet in omni ſermone xetine- 
bat; aded ut! Romam Joanne cum Bellaio Cardinale 
profectus, &. in aull. I. canſpectum venire juſſus, 
ne qi quidem pontiſici Maximo: epercarit. Atque 
hunc intemnpetaꝗntiat ſusa cauſami int uni cd ανtenbat, 
quod cum ſanitati comſervancle mihi unggis offidiat 
quam mæror & uitgri mania, aprudtm is hi partes 
fink non minus in mentibus hominum exhilarandis, 
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Anton, Van, Dale, de aragulis, & pop 
| * 1115 acle@rationibus, p. fete. 


1 Jens s fort oraculis & fortibus inter alia ſcripfit_per_lu- 

um & jocum doctiſſimus & magnus ille Gal- 
lus Rabelzfius, cujus nugz ſæpius multorum docto- 
oo. eria) vinbunt, 2in it Feu Gargantue & 
een de, ede gung; sd ac 
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ral kinds; be the ue Abelais, and Montagne. 
——g Rabelais ſeems to have been Father "of the 
ridicule, a man por ane and univerſal learning, 
as well ag wit $90 ugh he had too; much game 
given him ſor atyr in that age, by the cuſtoms of 
courts and of ;onvents, of. proceſſes and of 
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Abelais eſt autant à la — 4 qu 31 fut . 

Ses railleries font agreables d'un agrẽment qui 
Neſfinirg' point tant qu'il y aura ſur la terre d' ha- 

biles rieurs, Les modes & les habillemens change- 

ront todjours, mais non pas celles des bons contes & 
des bons mots, qui ſe ſouſtiennent d'eux meſmes, & 
C4 qui 


| Xxxii Some learned mens 1 &c. 


Au ſont en effet de bonnes choſes. Ceux de Plaute 
& de Lucien, quelques vieux qu' ils ſoient, ne laiſſent 


le feu & la grace qu'il avoient dans 
5; r nouveaute, * * e 


= »# 


as 4 —__— 
m WY 


_ e * * k & 4 > We een 8 


: M . :Eftienne' Paſquier, conſeiller du roy, 
a vpocat general en ſa chambre des 
, comptes a Paris. 


Au livre de ſes recherches Je la France. 


TE mettray entre les poetes du meſme temps 

Francois Rabelais: car combien qu'il ait ecrit 
en proſe les faits heroiques de Gargantua & Panta- 
- gruel, il eftoit mis au rang des poetes, - comme I' 
aprend la reſponce que Marot fit * ſous le 
nom de Fripelipes ſon valet ; 


e ne voy point qu'un Saint Gelais, | 
Heroet, un Rabelais, 
Un Brodeau, un Seve, un Chapuy, 
Voiſent eſcrivant contre luy. 


\ 
Aux gayetez qu'il mit en lumiere, fe mocquant de 
toute choſe, il ſe rendit le nompareil ! De ma part je 
_ Fecognoitray franchement avour Pefprit fi folaſtre, que 
je ne me lafſay jamais de le lire, & ne le leu jamais 
que je n'y trouvaſſe matiere de rire, & d'en faire mon 
profit tout enſemble. - 


THE 


PREFACE. 


Wherein is given an account” of che 
deſign. and nature af this work; 
V i Sb Of, SAR dif- 


| 2 $817 
+ \ v R + ln 


F] FE eikery ef Garganpes and Panta- 
i gruel has always been eſteemed; a 
i maſter-piece of wit and learning, 
by the beſt judges of both. Even 
the ' moſt grave and reſerved among 
the learned in many countries, but 
particularly in France, have thought 
it worthy to hold a place in their cloſets, and have 
paſſed many hours in private with that diverting and 
inſtructive companion. And as for thoſe whoſe age 
and profeſſion did not. incline them to be reſerved, all 
France can witneſs that there have been but- few-of 
them who could not be ſaid to have their Rabelais 
almoſt by heart: ſince mirth could hardly be com- 
pleat among thoſe that love it, unleſs their good 
cheer were ſeaſoned with ſome of Rabelais's wit. 

Fifty large editions of that book have not ſufficed 
the world; and though the language, in which it is 
C 5 Writ, -- 


xxxiv PR RNA & E. 
writ, be not eaſily underſtood” now, by thoſe who 
only converſe With modern French books; yet it has 


WE even in n bers DOE 

Indeed ſome are of opinion, that the odd and 
quaint terms, uſed in that book, add not a little to 
the ſatisfaction whicht is Fun in its peruſal: but 
yet this can only be ſaid of ſuch of — as are 


and yvhen a reader | 
ong's chat are. fri Frintelligible A tg him $4 
makes it not his buſineſs to know the A 0 


dark and obſolete expreſſions) the * which 


Tie alloys by eee + of which 


* 2 
8, not th eden. 
4 40 5 t obſcurity 
in this following [randation > ſo that moſt 
Engliſh readers may now underſtand that author in 
our tongue, better than many of the French can do 
in theirs.” "Tv" do Rabelais juſtice if Was neceffary, 
thit a perſon not only maſtet of the French, but allo 
much leifure and fancy, ſhould-unglertake the 

e tranſlator was not only happy in theſe things, 

t alſo in being a learned pbyncinn, and 110 
beſides, forme French men near him, Who under 
Rood Rabelais very well, and could explain to him 
the moſt difficult words; and I think that, before 
The firſt and ſecond books of Rabelais, which are all 
that was formerly printed of that author in Engliſh, 
there were ſome verſes by men of chat nation in 
praiſe of his tranſlation, - 

It was too kindly received, not to have 9 
Him to engliſh the remaining three books, or at leaſt 
the third (the fourth and fifth being in à manner 
diſtinct, as being Pantagruel's voyage.) Aocording- 
y he tranſlated' the third book, and probably weuld 
kave finiſhed- the wink, had * 

m. 


PRE ils. „„ 


kim. 80 the fad kbit bebe being topf lng after 
in manufeript among His pa ers, meh hat i incorr 
u gentleman who' bs ot 1777 IVa very great linguiſt, 
but alſo: deſervediy famous Yor his 105 enious 3 
learned compoſitiöns, Was lurch pleaſed to' revi it, 
a8 -well as the two firſt Which had been >ubliſhed 
about thirty years ago, And Are e ſcarce. 
He "thought it 'neceffary to oo conſiderable altex 
tions, that the ng, m gbt have the ſmart, 
enwine 7 ** and 75 8 898 2 and Air 
original; bur 5 Jet, 101 0 18 latter, he. hay f. 
- tonight fit to alter the of the tranſlation which 
ſuits ks ed ay eter 9 che author as 5 
neither affeQting: the tenels of the 'moRt i Ee 5 
refined of our moder En Sud 0 iters, nor 
roughneſs 'bf our ahtiqu 1505 aut tt, but 25 A 
medium as might aer ſhock the ears 'of the firt, 
nor diſpleafe ths Wii Would: have an exaft i e 
| of the ſite of Rabelais, s. 
Since the Arſt"Editt6ri or #616 eo vic 's$ ok. Ra- 
betais Was fo "favourably W "without, the 
"third, without 1 Account r th the he aut thor, 9 any 
'obſervilton to Uiſcover that myſteri ous. Rig ſtory; 
"tis. hoped” that they. Wy not, meet with a 85 
vſage; How they Pear again fo mich imp rov * 
with the Add 0 A thira,” never Printed before in 
Enigtith, and a alge Acco of che author's. life ; 
but principhtly ines We have here an 8 . 
the LE feine o part of that admirable 
logift's works, both of which have been N 8 long 
wanted, though neber ill no e in. ny 


language: | | » \ >} im 
== TT, at %ur aße, 2 wait 2 


who fived When, e compoſ 1 25 N 
gantua and Paprazruel, have extream y defirqus | 
of difcovering the truths which are hid. under the 
dark Veil of altegoties in in that © incomparable Work. 

C 6 The 
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The great Thuanus found it worthy of being men- 


tioned in his excellent hiſtory, as a moſt i ingenious 
* fatire on perſons who were the 

the kingdom of France by their quality and employ- 
ments; and without doubt he, who was the beſt of 


moſt diſtinguiſhed in 


all our modern hiſtorians, and lived ſoon. after it 
was writ, had traced the private deſign of Rabelais, 


and. found out the true names of the perſons whom 
he has introduced on his ſcene, with names not only 
' Imaginary, but generally ridiculous, ., and whoſe 
" aQions he repreſents as ridiculous as thoſe. names, 
But as it would have been dangerous, having un- 


| maſked thoſe perſons, to have expoſed them to pub- 
lick view, in a kingdom were they were ſo power- 
ful ; and as moſt of the adventures, which are myſti- 
cally repreſented by Rabelais, relate to the affairs of 
religion ; ſo thoſe few, who have underſtood the true 


ſenſe of "that ſatire, have not dared to reveal it. 


In the late editions, ſome learned men have given 
us a vocabulary, wherein they explain, the names 
and terms in it which are originally Greek, Latin, 
Hebrew, or of other tongues, that the text might 
thus be made more intelligible ; and their work may 
be uſeful to thoſe who, do not underſtand; thoſe 
tongues, But they have not had the ſame ſucceſs- in 


("hell pretended explications of the names which 


Rabelgis has given to the real actors in this farce ; 
_ he} thus they have indeed framed a key, but, if 1 
may uſe the allegory, it was without having known 
the wards and ſprings of the lack, What I advance 
will doubtleſs be owned to be true, by thoſe who may 
Have obſerved that by that key, none can diſcover 
in thoſe pythagorical ſymbols (as they are called in 
the author's prologue to the firſt book) any event that 
has a relation to the hiſtory of thoſe to whom the 
names, mentioned by Rabelais, have been applied 


by thoſe that made that pretended key. They tell 
vs in it, that king Grangouſier is the ſame as king 


5 2 Lewis 


PREFACE. 1 
Lewis XH. of France; that Gargantua is Francis 1. f 
and that Henry II. is the true name of Pantagruet ; 
— — diſcover none of Lewis XIT's features in king 
Grangouſier, who does none of the actions which | 
hiſtory. aſcribes to that prince; ſo that the king of 
p os or the Cham of Tartary, might as reaſonabiy 
be imagined. to be-Grangouſier, aa Lewis XII: as | 
much may be ſaid of Gargantua, and of Pantagruel, 
who do none of the things that have been remarked 
by hiſtorians, au done by the kings, Francis 1, and 
Henry II, of France. 

This reaſon, which of itſelf is very firong, will 
much more appear to be ſuch, if we reflect on the 
author's words in the prologue to the firſt book: 
In the peruſal of this treatiſe, ſays he, you ſniall find 
another kind of taſte, and a doctrine of a more pro- 
found and abſtruſe conſideration, ich will diſcloſe 
to you the moſt glorious doctrine and dreadful myſte- 
ries, as well in What concerneth your religion, as 
matters of the publick ſtate and life oeconotnical ; 
myſteries, Which, as he tells us, are the juice and 
ſubſtantial marrow, of his work. To this reaſon 
1 add another, as ſtrong and evident. It is, that we 
find in Grangouſſer, Gargantua, and. Pantagruel, 
characters that viſibly diſtinguiſh them from the 
three kings of France, which I have named, and 
from all the other kings their predeceſſors. 

In the firſt place, Grangouſier's kingdom is not 

France, but a ſtate particularly diſtinct from i it, which 
Gargantua and Pantagruel call Utopia. 

. Secondly, Gargantua is not born in the Kingdom 
of France, but in that of Utopia. 

Thirdly, .. He leaves Paris, called back by his fa- 
ther, that he might come to the relief of his coun- q 
try, which was attacked by Picrochole's army: 


And finally, Francis I. is diſtinguiſhed from Gar- I 
gantua in the 39th chapter of the firſt book, when \ 
triar John des Entoumeures ſays in the preſence of 1 


\ 


— 
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Dargan tun, amd enting at ig A618, ' Half T been in 


the wine f Jeſos Chriſt, 71wbuld Hb legt hm from 
being wen By: the: Jews lin the garden ef Olivet; 
and the devil fill me, if Aiduld hive Taled to eht 


* 


off the ams ef theſe gentlerlen apoſties, Who ran 


ay ſo baſely after. hey Had) wel fupped, and left 
theit good mater. im the durch, 1 hate that man 


he ſhould mght = And lu ſtottly abb, Hm. On If I 


were but kihg F France fot fGurfcôte or an hundred 


years, by GodA ſhould whip like dt Kan dogs theſe 
'ren-.awaye of Pavia, à plague takte then, & c. 
But N Frunxts I. db not Gar gAHHUνe ̈ Ine wife PA- 
tagruel is not Henry ; ae if it Were necdfal 1 
could amy ſpew; that the Authors f chat pretend - 


ed key have net only been miſtaxen thoſe names, 


ut in ul the chers, which they under tock to decy- 
-pher, and-riiat they bnly fpoke at random, with- 


 *out. the leaſt grounds er authorities from Ffſtory. 


Allabings arelright fo far j büt the difficulty Neth 
mot there: We ought 49 ſhyw;*who'are the p̃rinces 
athat are bid under the names of Grangouffer, Gar- 
gantua, and Pantagruel, if yet v may ſuppoſe them 
to be princeb. But ſucht à diſcovery cannot be very 
»eafily made, Bechufe moſt af their Hons are only 
deſciibed zn allegbries, and in r donfüſed and enig- 

matic a Manner, at we d not know Where to fix. 
This muſt be granted; yet tis not an impoMfible 


hing; and if we can but once umalk Panurze, 


who is the ridieubus Hero of the piete, e may ſoon 
cues Dy dhe ſervant, und the hir and figure of his 
* ; * f 110 


maſter, who Pantagrueſ is 

t wind weſc ber characters in Panurge, 

— 1 Be & well mei d in QCHRk; Hebrew, ant 
Latin genen de peates "High and low Dutch, 
Tel spawn, Portiſzueſe; EhgIHh, Italian, Ke. 
a2. Heis Karned, underſtariding, politic, ſharp, 
zeunring and deveiffur in the Higheſt degree. b 
* 12.4 3. He 


_  Iwonſe thin pbiſon wat ets tb run away, when 


PRENH ACE w 
3. He publicly profeſſes the popiſh religön cho 
be in aeality laughs at it, and is nothing leſs Wat F 
2vilſt, em 217 163 $1737 443i 4 
, Fi His chief concern, next to that of eating, is a 
marriage, which be has a defire; yet is frat to 
contract, leſt he ſhould meet with his MASI 2 
is, a wife even asibal a9 him. 
ta do mot know 4f-thefe we, by the 
key, haue been balacod to Beheve chat Favors 
the cardimal of no in" a" diſguiſe, ' 5 
pleaſed to 'obferve theſg four qualities: b 
fore chat nothing of all e to ot 
prelate, unleſs it be, that in general he Was an” | 
miniſter/ of fats, | {Bit a fout were Town" {ti 
John de Montlue, 'biſh6p"fV alenc' ahd Dis} 
was the 'etdeft brother of che arſhal de Morithir 
the moſt violegr-engmy which the Hugoncts Hind! ; 
ane adsl to agb v1? © 
1. \Hiftorians aſſure us ( that he undleftood . 
Faſtern tongues; ag Alſo the Greeſt and the Latin, t. : 
beſt of any man i hie time; and in fixteen am: 
baſſies, to many princes of Europe, to whom*he -_ 
ſent in; Germany, Iugtand, Sebtland, Poland, 
ftantinople; he doubileſs' learned che ing to A 
which-bhe did not know before; * ** 
2. He gained M treputarion in al thote arts 
bafſies;: and his his Mil, his penetration and 
his prutlence, in obſerving à conduct that” kon: 
tented all 4 were ' univerſally admired. But 
he even did hinfelf: in the moſt difficult of f 
thoſe ambalſies,” Weh was that of Poland, to t | 
throne" of which kingdem he ' cauſed Henry de v j 
leis, duke of 'Anjou,” to be rafſed in fpight” « 1s 
difficulties,” which the maſſkere of Parke that was | 
wholly. 14id to his charge itt Poland (he having q 
been one of the chief promoters of 0 created con- b 


1 Brant6line, Bess Hitt, Fecht. raf (e) 


cern- 


— 


_ 


ds. His dem ng 63 
in thoſe important negotiations, cauſed him to takes 
Tis Latin verſe for his motto, 


8 in terris noſtri non plena-laboris 
J. The whole kingdom of France, and particu= 


larly. the court, knew that he was a Calviniſt, and 


be himſelf did not make a myſtery of it, as ap- 
pears by his preaching their doctrine once before 
the queen (a), in a, hat and cloak, after the man- 
ner of the Calviniſts; which cauſed the conſtable of 
Montmorency to ſay aloud, Why do they not pull that 
miniſter out of the pulpit ? Nay, he was even con- 

demned by Pius IV, as an heretick: but that pope 

ving not aſſigned him | judges in partibus, ac- 
cording to the laws of the kingdom, he kept his 
biſhopric ; and the dean of Valence, who had ac- 
cuſed him of being a Calviniſt, not being well able 
to make good his charge, Montluc, who had mighty 
friends, cauſed him to be-puniſhed for it. Alſo af- 
ter his death, his contract of marriage with - 4 
gentle woman called Anne Martin was found; yet he 
ſtill kept in the Roman church, and ſtill enjoyed the 
revenues of his biſhopric, as if he had been the 
moſt bigotted papiſt in that kingdom. The conſi- 
derations that kept him from abjuring ſolemnly tho 
errors. of the church of Rome, were, that Calvin 
It him know, that according to his refoxmation; 
there could be no biſhops : he owned that this ob- 
ſtacle would not perhaps have hindered him from 
leaving that communion, could his kitchin have 
followed him in the other: excepting. that ' parti- 
cular, he was altogether for a, reformation, and in 
all things favoured its profeſſors; and it is What 
Rabelais has obſerved, when: he makes. bim cons 


(2) Brantoſme. Dupleix. Sponde. Maimbourg, Beza. 
clude 


clude all his diſcourſes in many languages, with 
ſaying, that (3) Venter famelicus auriculis carere 
dicitur; at this time, I am in a very urgent ne- 
ceſſity to feed; my teeth are ſharp, my belly 
empty, my chroat dry, and my ſtomach fierce and 
burning; all is ready, if you will but ſet me to 
work; it will be as good as a balſamum for fore 
eyes, to ſee me gulch and raven it; for God $ 
give order for it. 

4. His. chief concern, next to that of living 
plentifully, was that of his marriage; and as we 
have obſerved, he married, and had a fon whom 
owned, and who was afterwards legitimated by 
parliament : it is the ſame who is famous in hiſtory 
by the name of Balagny, and who was afterwards 
prince of Cambray, His father cauſed him to be 
ſent into Poland, about the duke of Anjou's elec- 
tion, of which we. have ſpoke, and he Was very 
ſerviceable to that duke in it. Now, it is that 
marriage of the biſhop of Valence, that ſo much 
perplexes him by the name of Panurge, in Rabe- 
lais's third book, and which is the occaſion of Pan- 
tagruel's voyage to the holy bottle in the fourth 
and fifth, | 

It is much to be admired how a. biſhop, that 
openly fided with the Calviniſts, Who was alſo a 
monk, yet married, and living with his wife 1 
he had regularly wedded, could enjoy one of 
beſt biſhoprics in France, and ſome of the chief 
employments at court, He muſt doubtleſs have been 
extreamly cunning, and have had a very particular 
talent to keep thoſe envied poſts in the church and 
ftate, in ſpight of all thoſe. diſadvantages, in the 
midſt of ſo many ſtorms raiſed againſt him and 
Tolormation, by enemies that had all the forces of 


(3) Book ii, Chap, 9. 


the 
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to take to avoid” a ſurpriſe; wy _ having a 
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the kingdom in their power, and could do whatever 
they pleaſed. 

This prudence and craftineſs 'is deſeribed to the 
"Jie by our author, when he makes Panurge relate, 
how he. had been broached upon a ſpit by the 
_ Turks, all Iarded like” a rabbet, and, in tliat manner 
Was roaſting alive; when calling on God, that he 


might deliver him but of the Pains wherein they de- 


tained him for his fincerity in the maintenance of 
his law, the turn-ſpit fell aſleep by the divine' will ; 


and Panurge, having taken in his teeth a fre- brand, 


by the, end Where it was not burned,. caſt it into the 
Jap of his roaſter.; with another” ſet the houſe on 


Fre, broached on the -ſpit the Turkiſh lord who de- 


ſigned to devour him, and at loſt got away, though 
. f by a great number of dogs, who ſmelt 


X leacheroys half roaſted "fleſh ; and he threw | 
1000 . With Which he had” been larded, among 


"I is. * obfetvatile, "that there” be exifainis againſt the 
ww about heir abſtaining front wine, which' per- 
haps ma refer, to the church of Rome” s denying the 
cup in kt > eucharift to the "laity, at* which parti- 
cularly Moptluc was offended. To lard a man is a 
. metaphor often uſed” by the French, to  lignify, to 


. cuſe and -reproach, and ſo he Was even "before he 


d his hilhopric 3 throwing, : 4 fire brand with * 
mouth, on the .turn-ſpit's lap, may be the h 
ras which "he uſed to. clear ne, "and 5 

e ed his adverſaries ;. and his ſpitting 

"Turkiſh lord,, may perhaps mean 

E 5 dvantage which he had over, them Jag). "The 

7 hey 5% Which afterward he wore on his cap, 
may yt the caution which he was always oblige 


- 44 
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„) Book iii, Chap. 7. 
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in his ear, in French figtiifies the ſame (5). His 
-forbearing to wear any longer his magnificent c- 

. piece, and clothing bimifelf in four French elle of a 

- coarſe. brown ruſſet cloth, ſhows that, i as he was 2 
monk, he could not wear 4 oodpiece, as was the 

. faſhion in thoſe days fbr (the laity ; or perhupstit 
| denotes his affecting to imitate the fimplicſtyof gd, 
: whicly was obſervable in Calviniſt- Preachers. 

This ſubaltern herd of the/farce, —— Wibe 
the biſhop of Valence dy the circumſtances Aich qua- 
« lifications already diſcovered, that cannot properly 
belong to any other, may wal us to knew not only 
- Pantagruel, to hom he had devoted hamſelf, büt 
alſo Gargantua and e 5 * favhbr + and 

grandfather of Pantigruel, | | 1 

Hiftory aſſures | us; Mat Montlue dien er U- 
lence ow'dihis advAunH ien t Margeret dd MAUIs, 

- queen io Navarre and iſtſter 2b Fraudis T7 She 
too him out of a monaſtery, where he was Ho bre 
than'a jecobins frier, and ſent him to Rome, Where- 
bythe was raiſed 10 tho rank et en ambatſaſor; whith 
vas / the firſt ſtepi to his ad van cement. 

Thus Pantagruel ſhould be Anthony * Beuben, 
duke of Vendoſme, king Henry the IV's father, and 

Lewis XIVes n great grand{father, Ne Was mrfied 

to Jeanne d' Albret, he only kter f Hel ſaid 

queen Margeret, and ef Henry d — 

Navarre, Thus he became ther ſon, 

Navarre, after the death of the ſaid Henry d' Albret, 
whom 1 take to de Gurgantua: cbnfefſuertiy his 
father, qohm d' Albret king uf Navarre, eveommuffl- 

cated by pope Julius III, and depriv'd of>te' vet 

part of his kingdom by Ferdinand king oo agon, 

ſhould be Grangouſier. | 
The verſes, before the third book rn "hae 

Pantagruel is Anthony de Bourbon, afterwards king 


(5) La puce a Poreille, 6 


\ 
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of Navarre, The author dedicates it to the foul, 
of the deceas'd queen of Navarre, _ Margeret de 
Valois, who dy'd in Britany, in the year 1549. 


She had openly profefied the proteſtant religion; 
and in 1534, her miniſters, of hom the moſt fa- 
mous were Girard Ruffy (ſince p of (6) Ole- 
ron in Navarre). Couraud and Berthaud, preach'd 
publickly at Paris by her direction, upon which a 
. fierce perſecution enſued. Her learning and the 
agreeableneſs of her temper were ſo extraordinary, 
as well as her virtue, that ſhe was i'd, the tenth 
- mule, and the fourth grace. She has written ſeveral 
books particularly, one of poetry called Marguerite 
des Marguerites, and another in proſe called the 
Hexameron or Les Nouvelles Nouvelles: of which 
.. novels, ſome might in this age ſeem too free to be 
penned by a lady; but yet the reputation of her 
. artue; has always been very great; which ſhows 
that tho' in that age both ſexes were leſs reſerved 


in their writings, than we are generally in this, 
they were not more remiſs in their actions. Among 
many epitaphs, ſhe was honour'd with that whish 


; Quz fuit exemptum ceeleſtis nobile formz, 


In quam tot laudes, tot coiere bona, 
Top wy ſub hoc tegitur Valeſia ſaxo. 
* dune aba; mori numina poſſe nega? 


1 thought fit to premiſe this concerning that prin- 


ceſs, that the following verſes might be better un- 


© (6) Hift, de Jean Creſpin, 
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Francois Rabelais 


A reſprit de la reine ae Navacie.” 


Sprit abſtrait, ravy, & Adee, h Sri ons 
Qui frequentant les cĩeux ton _—- lic 
\ As delaiſſẽ ton hoſte & domeſtic, 300 ; 4boir 
Ton corps concords, qui tant ſe morigine was o. 
A tes edits, en vie peregrine, bbs ks ave 
Sans ſentiment, et comme en apathie 
Voudrois point faire quelque ſortie 
De ton manoir divin, perpetuel, 
Et ga bas voir une tierce partie 
Des faits Joyeux du bon , N 


F rancis Rabelais | 
To the ſoul of the queen of Navarre 5 


mirage Pult rape ein xtais, worry vc 
Soul now familiar. in thy native ſkies; ; 

Who didſt thy flight from thy weak manſion take, 
And thy kind mate, thy other ſelf, forſake; - 
Who by thy rules himſelf ſo wiſely guides, 
And here, as in a foreign world, reſides, 
From ſenſe of its fantaſtic pleaſures free, 
Since thou his ſoul art fied, in apathy 1 ++ + 
Wouldſt thou not leave a while the heav'nly plain Ay 
And with thy preſence grace our world again, 
To ſee this book, where a third part I tell 


Of the rare deeds of good Pantagruel. 
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This corps concords, this conjugate body, that 
grows ſo conformable to that queens rules, and leads 
the life of a traveller, he only deres to arrive at 
his journey's end, being as it where in apathy ; 
what ſhould it be but Henry d' Albret, who. had ſur- 


vived tat queen, his confort, and could love no- 


thing after her in this world? Endeavouring at the 


ſame time to wean himſelf from its vanitits; to 
aſpire to a better; according to that wiſe-printeſs's : 


pious admonitions : nor can the good Paritagruet 4. 
be any other»than Anthony 9 
have already named. 5 | K 
To this proof I add unother; which ame 2558 
reply: it is, that the language, which Pantagrue! 
owns to be that of Utopia and his country, is the 
ſame, that is ſpoken in the provinces of Bearn and 
Gaſcony ;; the firſt of : yvhich was yet enjdyed by 
the king of Navarre. Panurge having ſpoke to him 
in that language; Methinks I underſtand him, ſaid 
Pantagruel ; for either. it is the language of my coun- 
ny of Utopia, or it ſounds very much like it (7). 
ex who, are acquainted with: the different 
8 0 the French tongue, need but read to find, 


that Panurge had ſpoke in that of N Agonou | 


dont ouſſys vous deſdaignez algarou, & e * 
Beſides, Gurgantua, Who is king of Utbpis, is 
ſaid to he horn in a Nate near the Bibarois, by . 

the author perhaps does not only allude to bibere 

(drinking) but to Bigorre, a province Which was 
ſtill poſſeſs*'d by the king of Navarre; or at leaſt to 
the Vivarez, which may be reckoned among the 
provinces that are not far diſtant from that of Foix, 
whickralſq belonged to that king; his mother being 
Catherine de Foix. That in ' which Gargantua was 
born, is Beuſſe ʒ which though it alſo alludes to drink 
ing, yet by the tramimutation of B Into V ( generaſl7 


Book ii. Chap. 0 
g made 
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made by thoſe nations as well as by. eee ' 
ſeems to be the ancient name of Albret, VIZ, alates.. 2: 


1 might add, that Grangouſier is deſcribed. ; as one 

that was well furniſhed with hams _ of Bayonne, * 

ſauſages of Bigotre and Rouargue, &c. (8) but none 

of Bolonia; for, he feared the Lombard boccone (or 

— bit, thie © pope being indeed his enemy.) 7 
We are told, that he could not endure tlie Spamards, 

and mention is made alſo by Grangouſier Id), of the 

7 that grows, not, ſays he, in Britany, but in 

this good country of Verron, -wkith®” ſeems to be 

earn (10). I Might inſtance more of this ; but as 

1 know how little we ought to rely upon "Vikenefs ” x 

of names to find out places and colonjes, I 'will 

only inſiſt upon the word Utopia, which is the 

name of Grangouſier's kingdom, and by which the «| 

author means Navarre; of which Gargantya was 

properly only titular king, che beſt part of 1 

kingdom; with Pampeluna, its capit "city, bein 

in the king of Spain's Hands :' Io that ſtate was, 1 

it were, no more on earth as to any benefit he 1 

enjoyed by it; and tis what the word Utopia, : 

from à and Förg, ſignifies, viz. what is not 

found, or, à place not to be foung.” We have 

therefore here "four actors in the antagruelian . 

farce, three kings of Navarre, and the biſhop of 


- Valence, | bred up and raiſed in that houſe; we , 
k might add two Perſoye mutæ; Catherine de Foix 
7 queen of Navarre, marry'd to John d'Albret, and 
4 ſhe therefore ſhould be Gargamelle; as ' Margaret de 


1 Valois, marry'd to hits ſon * king e of Navarre, - 
N ſhould be Badeber. 


Picrdchole is doubtleſs the king of e, who. 
3) Book i. Cha 3 A EN * ole. Tay ö 
6 ) Book i. r g 
(10) Book i. Chap. 13. 
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deþtiv'd” Jokin d- Albret of that 'part of Navarre, ” 
which is on the fide of the Pyrenean mountains 
that is next to Spain, This appears by-the 1 
of Picrochole, and by the univerſal monarchy, ot 
which he thought himſelf ſecure, | 
The word Picrochole is made up of two, wizgle.” 


bitter, and xa» choler, bile or gall, to denote the 
temper of that king, who was nothing but bitter 
neſs and gall. . This doubly fits Charles V, firſt 
with relation to Francis I, againſt whom he con- 
ceived, an immortal hatred; and to Henry d Albret, 
whoſe kingdom he poſſeſs' d, and whom. he lull' | 
with the hopes of a. reſtitution which he never de- 
ſign'd ; which was one of the chief cauſes of the 
war that was kindled between that king and the 
emperor Charles V, which laſted during both their 
reigns. - Beides, C Charles V was troubled from time: 
to time with an overflowing of bile ; fo that find- 
ing himſelf decaying, and not likely to live much 
longer, after he had raiſed. the ſiege of Mets, as he 
had done that of Marſeilles before, being commonly 
as \ unfortunate as his generals were ſucceſsful, he 
ſhut himſelf up in a monaſtery, Where that diſtem- 
per was the chief cauſe of his death. The hope 
of univerſal monarchy, with Which that emperor 
fatter'd himſelf, was a chimæra that poſſeſs'd his 
mind till he reſign'd his crown, and which 
ſeem'd to have affigned with it to Philip the 
his ſon and ſucceſſor, 1 
This frenzy, which in his thirſt of empire po- 
ſeſs'd him wholly, is very pleaſantly. ridiculed by 
Rabelais. (11) The duke, of Small-Traſh, the earl 
of Swaſti-Buckler, and captain Durtail, make Picro- 
chole (in Rodomontado) conquer all the nations , in 
the univerſe, I ſuppoſe that our faticiſ means by 


(12) Book i. Chap. 33. 


. 


theſe | 
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theſe three ſome tzrandees of Spain: bor, their King 
Picrochole bids them be covered. Aſer many ma- 
ginary victories, they ſpeak, of erecting two, pillars 

to perpetuate his memory, at the, freights of Gi- 
braltar ; by which e ridicules Charles V's: deviſe, 
which was two pillars, with plus ultra for the 
motto: then they make him go to Tunis and Algier 
(which Charles V did) march to Rome and cauſe 
the pope. to dit with fear, whereat Picrochole is 
pleaſed, becauſe he will not then kiſs his pantoufle, 
and tongs to be at Loretto, Accordingly we know, 
that in 1527 his army had taken Rome by ſtorm, 
plunder'd it ànd its churches, raviſn'd the nuns 
if any would be. raviſtyd, and having almoſt ſtarved 
the pope, at laſt tobk. him pꝓriſoner; which actions 
of a. catholick king's army, Sandoval, a Spaniſh 
author, only tenms opera non ſanta, Then Picro- 
chole, fancying) himſelf maſter already; of ſo many 
nations, moſt: toyally-gratifies 'thoſe who ſo eaſily 
made him -conquet them ; to this he gives Caramanis, 
Suria to that, and Paleſtine to the third till at 
laſt a wiſe old officer ſpeaks to him much as Cyneas 
did to Fyrrads, and with ee as that 
phlloſopher. | u Da Tale 5 
As it was not our author's en 8 ee us a 
regular hiſtory of all that happen d in his time, he 
did not tie himſelf up to chronology, and ſometimes 
joined events which have but little relation to each 
other. Many times alſo the characters are double, 
as perhaps is that of Picrochole. In the Menagiana 
lately publiſhed, which is a collection of ſayings, 
repartees and obſervations by the learned Menage, 
every one of them [atteſted by men of learning and 
credit, we are told that meſſieurs de Sainte Marthe 
aſſur'd him, that the Picrochole of Rabelais was 
their grandfather, who was a phyſician at Fronte - 
vraut, Theſe m. de St. Marthe are the worthy ſons 
of the famous At "HB gave fo high a 
| cha» 
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character of Rabelais among the moſt celebrated men 
of France, and who themſelves have honour'd his 
letters with large notes, and ſhew'd all the marks of 
the greateſt reſpect for his memory; ſo that 1 am 
apt to believe that they would not fix ſuch a cha- 
racter on their grandfather, had there not been ſome 
grounds for it. Much leſs would they have ſaid this 
to monſieur Menage, who doubtleſs underſtood Ra- 
belais very well, ſince I find by the catalogue of 
his works in manuſcript, that he has written a book 
of obſervations- on Rabelais, which I wiſh were 
printed: for they doubtleſs muſt be very curious: 

no leſs ought. to be expected from that learned author 
3 the origines de la langue Francoiſe, and of the 
origini della lingua Italiana, as alſo of the curious ob- 
ſervations on the Aminta of Taſſo; not to ſpeak of 
his Diogenes Laertius, and many otbers. As he 
was moſt ſkilPd in etymologies, and à man of the 
greateſt reading and memory in France, he had 
doubtleſs made too many diſcoveries in our author, 
to have believed what meſſieurs Sainte Marthe ſaid 
to him, were there not ſome grounds for it. We 
may then ſuppoſe that Rabelais had the wit fo to 
deſcribe pleaſant incidents that paſſed amongſt men 
of learning, or his neighbours in or near Chinon, 
as that, at the ſame time, ſome great action in 
church or ſtate ſhould be reprefented or ſatiriz d; 
juſt as monſieur de Benſerade, in his verſes for the 
ſolemn maſks at the French court, has made his king, 
repreſenting Jupiter, ſay what equally might be ſaid 
of that heathen God, 'or of that monarch. 

Thus the Aſtrea 'of the lord d'Urfs, which had 
charm'd all the ingenious of both ſexes, and is ſtill 
the admiration of the moſt knowing, merely as a 
romance, has been diſcover*d long ago by ſome few, 
to have throughout it a foundation of truth. But 
as it only contains the private amours of ſome per- 
ſons of the firſt quality of that kingdom, and even 

| thoſe 
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thoſe of its noble author, "he had ſo diſguiſed thi 
truths which he deſcribes, that few had the double 


pleaſure of ſeeing them reconciled to the outward: fic- 


tions; *till among the works of the greateſt orator - 
of his time, the late monſieur Patru (12) of the 
French academy, they had a key to à part of hat 
incomparable paſtoral, Which he fays he had from 
its author: and none that have known Patru, 
or read his works or Boileau $, will have any teaſon 
to doubt of what he fays. He tells us that the 
author of Aſtrea, to make his truths: mote agreeable, 
has interwove them with mere fictions, which: yet 
are generally only the veils that hide ſome 4 
— * might otherwiſe not ſo properly appear in 
a work: ſometimes he give us as a part of 

the chief intrigues of a perſon; ſuch actions as that 
perſon tranſacted at another time, or on another 
occaſion; and on the other hand, he ſometimes- 
divides one hiſtory, ſo that under: different names 

till he means but one perſon; thus Diana and Afro, 
Celadon and Silvander are the ſame. { ba 

We ought not to forget that Barclay in his Argenia, 
which is the hiſtory of France, in Henry the IV's: 
time, does the ſame z NE TIER 
being but one, 

As in Aftrea'when two-lovers nary, 'the author 
only means, that they love each other; ſo when in 
ours, Panurge defires to marry, and conſults about 
it, we may ſuppoſe him already married, and yy 
of being proſecuted about it. 2S 

And if er eee hiq diongud-the; pion; td 
order of times, and ſet before what ſhould go aftes, 
and that laſt whieh ſhould have been firſt, tis no 
more than what the judicious Patru allows to him, as 
a thing, ſays he, that is always uſed in all thoſe forts 
of works; and thus 2 Che 00 BOOM 


(12) Ocuvres de Patru V. 2. 1 | 5 
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bee e held ben freies; and with him: 
Chartres in France and Malta are but Wo} 3a. is 
Rabelais; who had more reaſon to write myſti-- 
cally than any, may then be allowed equal freedom 
in us allegories 3 and without fixing only the cha- 
racter of Picrochole on Charles V, we may be- 
lieve that it refers as well to his predeceſſor,” Ter. ä 
nan king of Arragon and of Caſtile, by queen Iſa- 
Bella his wife, that depriv'd John. d' Albret of his 
kingdom of Navarre; for that Spaniard was as bit- 
ter an enemy, as cunning; and at leaſt as fatal to the 
houſe of Navarre, as his ſucoeſſor. 
John d Albret was an: open-hearted, agnifivant, 
generous prince but eaſy; and relying: wholly on 
His mini ſters ; being given to his pleaſures, which 
often conſiſted in going privately to eat and drink 
with: 'his ſubjeRts, -and- inviting himſelf to their 
hvaſes': however, he loved books, and was a great 
lover of heraldry, nicely: oblerving the pedigrees, 
coats and badges of honour. of families; which pers 
haps makes Rabelais open his ſcene with referring 
us to the great Pantagruetian chronicle (by which he 
begins his ſecorid book) for the knowledge of that 
genealogy and antiquity of race, by which Gar- 
gantun is deſcended to us; how the giants were 
Born in this world, and how from them by a direct 
Une iſſued Gargantua: then he bids us not take it 
M45 he for the prefent paſſes it by, though the 
ſubject be ſuch, that the oftener it Were remem- 
bered; the more it will pleaſe your worſhips ; by 
which he expoſes that "princes and ſome gentle- 
Men's continual application to a vain : ſearch; into 
the dark and fabulous times for pedigrees, as Ra- 
belals fays, from the giants; for many would be 
derived from ſomething greater than man. Then 
he makes his kings giants, becauſe they are ſo in 
_ ; and ſometimes Hat ferves the whole court 
| mUtendants, is by him applied wholly to the 
king, 
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king, as eating, cloathi ftrength. And then y 


chat rp ridicules the romantes: of thoſe Hays, white 


giants are always! brought in, as welltas magicians, 
witches, fingle men routing whole armies,” and a 
thoufand other ſuch fabulous ſtoties. Ne has a 
vidicnled the variety of doubtful, though amtient 
originals, in the odd diſcovery of the marjuſerips 3 
and in the 9. chap. "the: diftinAion —— 


| hiveries, which took up that prince s time; due to 


higher employments, as wurthily as the reſt of he- 
raldry. There he tells us, that Gargantua's colours 
or khveries were write and blue, by which” his w- 
ther would give to utiderfland, that his fol ws to 
him a heavenly joy. Phgnce, with as much fancy 
as judgment, he takes an opportunity ta laugh gt 
the lame and punnimg de viſes or impreſes af thoſe 
days, in which however; Paulus Rad already 
given rules to make better; yet after all, F believe 


that by Gargantu#s' colours, Rabelais alſd "alludes 
to king Henry d' Albfet, and Margaret his queet, 


who were ſincertly for a reſormation; ſo the 
white may ſignify innocence, candour and figcerity, 


and the blue, piety or heavenly love. Perhaps 


alſo as (13) Godefroy d' Eſtiſac, biſhop of "Maille- 
zais, in his coat, gave paled argent and azur of fix 
pieces, be had a mind to celebrate the-colours'of his 
Lago? a7 the TP pag 
The eee ec nee youthful age; <>, 77. 
agrees very well with that which hiſtorians give us 
of the way of bringing up Henry NV. of France by 
his grandfather Henry d' Albret, who is the fame 
with Gargantua; (14) that great monarch vu in 
his tender age inur' d by that old prince to all forts 
of hardſtiips; for he cauſed him to be kept in the 
ne, where he onder'd they ſhould tet bim ran 
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, (13) Epiſt. de Rabelais. 
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among the poor: country boys, which 55 e 
Aid, ſometimes without ſhoes or hat, being fed with 
the coarſeſt fare: ſo that having by thoſe means 
F ontracted a good habit of body, he was afterwards 
+ ſo; hardened to ſatigues, ſo» vigilant and active, and 

ſo eaſily pleaſed with the moſt homely diet, that 
it did not a little contribute to the advantage which | 

he had over the league, whoſe chief the duke 
de Mayenne was of a diſpoſition altogether different. 

Now, tis very probable that Henry d' Albret 
was hiinſelf brought up much after the manner 
- which he choſe for his grandſon ; for we read that 
be was not only an ingenious and underſtanding 
prince, generous and liberal even to magnificence, 

but alſo very warlike and hardy. of oft 

The education of Gargantua, by the ſophiſters; is 

a ſatyr on thoſe men, (15) and the tedious methods 

of the ſchools, ſhewing: the little improvement that 
was made in Henry d' Albret's ſtudies, as long as he 
Was under popiſh governors, and the ill life that the 
. young gentlemen of the Roman church led; as on 
the contrary, the benefit of having good tutors, 
and the difference between the Romans and the Pro- 

teſtants (16), careſully and piouſly educated; at the 
dawn of the reformation : for there is no doubt, 
that though Henry d'Albret did not dare to profeſs 
it, the people in Navarre being all papiſts, and 
there being obſtacles enough to the recovery of that 
kingdom, loſt by his ſather, without raiſing more; 
yet he heartily hated the popiſñi principles, and the 
1 king of Arragon and Caſtile, Who merely on the 
il  pretence of John d' Albret's alliance with Lewis XII. 
at the time of. his excommunication, had ſeized his 
eountry, and?held it by the pope's gilt; ſo we find 
that the refofmers no ſooner preach'd againſt bulle 


(5) Book i, Chap, 21. _ 
116) Book i, Chap. 33 
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and indulgences, the taking away the cup in 


in the 
euchariſt and tranſubſtantiation, but that Marga- 


ret, the wife of king Henry d' Albret; and fiſter to 


Francis I, owned herſelf to be one of the new 


for he ſays, chat when Ponocrates knew Gargantua's 
vicious manner of living, he reſolved” to bring him 


up in a much different way „ and requeſted a 
learned phyſician of that time, Talled maſter The- 
odorus, ſeriouſly to prepend how to bring him to a 
better courſe : he ſays, that the ſaid phyſician purg'd 
him canonically, with Anticyrian hellebore, 
which medicine he cleared all that foulneſs and per- 
verſe habit of his brain, and by this means Pono- 
crates made him forget all that he had-learned under 
his ancient preceptors. Theodorus is a very proper 
name for a divine, fignifying gift of God, from 
des and por, and that great maſter of thought, 
father Malebranche, gives it to the divine Who is one 
of the interlocutors in the admirable metaphyſical 
dialogues, which he calls converſations chreſti- 
ennes ; ſo that as Rabelais tells us, Theodorus was 
A phyſician for the mind, that is, one of the new 
preachers, and perhaps Berthaud, that of queen Mar- 
garet, 

By the Anticyrian hellebore (17), with which he 
purg'd Gargantua's brain, may be meant powerful 
arguments drawn from reaſon and the ſcripture, op- 
poſed to the authority of the popiſn church. After 
this purge we find Gargantua awak'd at four in 
the morning, and while they were rubbing him, 


(17) * ie poteſtas, apud Suida g. 
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_ mattin-mumbler (chaplain) muffled abont the clun 
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ſome chapter of tbe holy; ſorĩ paure aloud and clearly, 
with a pronunciation fit for the matter, read to 
him, and according to the purpoſe and argument af 
that leſſon, aftentimes giving himſelf» to, worſhifi, 
atiore, pray, and fend up his fupplicationg to that 
good God, whoſe; word did ſhewy his. majeſty ant 
marvellous jndgment. That chapter and the nent 
are adinirable; as well as many mote; nor can we ' 
ever have à more perfect idea of the edhHcation of a 
prince, than is that af bis Gargantua, whom\he re- 
preſents: alk along as a man of great honour, ſenſo, 


courage and piety; whereas under hig other maſters, | 


in the chapters before, him idle; and play 
ing at all ſorts of Nothing can better de- 
monſtrate the great genius and prudence” of our 
author, who could fubmit to get together ſo many 


odd names,; of trifling things, to keep himſelf out of 


danger, and grace the counterpart, which is fo judi- 
cious and ſo grave. He had told us firſt, thar Gar- 
gantua under his former pedagogues, aſter a good 
breakfaſt went to church, a huge greafy breviary he. 


ing carried before him in à great baſket; that there 


he heard 26 or 30 maſſes; that this while came his 


(that is with his cow) round as a hoop, and his 


breath pretty well antidoted with the vine- tre- ſyrop , 


that with him he mumbled all his kyriels, and as he 
went from the church, fantring along through the 
cloyſters, ridded more of St. Claude's pater- noſters 


than ſinteen hermits could have done. 80 that 


there We ſind him a papiſt, and in the following 


| chapter, as I have ſaid, a proteſtant. 


Withaut doubt, the ſophiſters, under Sho Gar- 
gantua (x8) did not improve, were ſome noted men 
in his age; I have not yet diſcovered who. they 
were. 
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As for Don Philip of Marais viceroy of Papeligoſſe 
(19), who adyiſes Grangouſier to put his ſon under 
another diſcipline, he may perhaps be Philip, ſon 
to the marechal of Navarte; the title of, don. be- 
ing taken ee e ten ns 


marechal. 

Gargantua iSent. with Ponocrates.to Paris by his 
father, that might know, ſays: he, what was 
the ſtudy of te young men in France (20) this 
ſhews that Grangouſier was not king of it, and nt 
Gargantua we a ſtranger there, 

Many, who take him to be Francis L, 


that his huge great mare is madam 4 Eſtampes, that 
king's miſtreſs, and explain that mare's n 
with her tail, whereby ſhe overthrew all the wood 
in the county of Beauce, by a gift, which, - they ſay, 
he made her of ſame. of its foreſts. - They, ſay alſo, 
that the king was deſirous to buy her a. necklace of 
pearls 3, and that partly on that account, he, would 
have got ſome money of the citizens. of Paris; but 
2 —_ 232 to comply with his demand, 
and his miſtreſs threatened. to {ell the bells 
wy — ys church (the cathedral) to buy his Lady 
a necklace : and that this has given occaſion to ſay, 
that Gargantua deſigned. to hang thoſe bells at his 
mare's neck (af). 
Though, as I have ſaid, Gargantua be not Fran- 
eis I, 1 might believe that Rabelais had à mind to 
make us merry with the recital of ſuch an adventure, 
were it not certain that the ſaid king had read his 
book, and would hardly. have liked ſuch a paſſage, - 
' had he been himſelf, an actor there: but beſides, 
eee, e * nature of a nor 


(49) Book 5. Chap. 3 
(20) Chap, 15, and 1 


(21) Book i, Chap: 17, 
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has the ſtory of the bells the reſemblance of truth. 

As for the blow with the mare's tail, it might 
well belong to Henry d' Albret, who had not lived 
without a miſtreſs. Had I been able to get ſome 
certain books, and had the bookſeller not been im- 
patient by reaſon of the term, I would have done 
my endeavour to unriddle that enigma : but having 
hardly a fortnight's time to make my obſervations, | 
and finiſh the author's life and this preface, I muſt 
put off that enquiry till ſome other opportunity ; and 
then what farther diſcoveries I may make, may be 
publiſhed with thoſe on the fourth and fifth books, 
which contain Pantagruel's voyage to the holy bottle, 
as beautiful at leaſt as theſe three. 

I will however offer here a conjecture on that ſtory 
of the bells. We find in the 17, 18 and 19th chap- 
ters of the firſt book, that maſter Janotus de Brag- 
mardo, a ſophiſter, is ſent to Gargantua to recover 
the bells, and makes a wretched ſpeech to him about 
it, I am ſenſible that *twas partly his deſign to ri- 
dicule the univerſities, which at that time deſerved 
no better in France, But in particular, I believe 
that he aimed at Cenalis, a doctor of Sorbonne, and 
afterwards biſhop of Avranches ; for I find that this 
prelate had wrote a treatiſe wonderfully pleaſant (22), 
concerning the ſigns, whereby the true church may 
be diſtinguiſh'd from the falſe : in it he waves the 
preaching of the goſpel, and adminiſtration of the 
ſacraments, and pretends to prove that bells are the 
figns which eſſentially diſtinguiſh the church of Rome 
from the reformed, who at that time had none, but 
uſed to aſſemble privately at the letting off of a muſ- 
ket in the high ſtreet, which was a fign by which 
t ey knew that it was time to meet to perform di- 
v.ne ſervice, Cenalis on this triumphs, as if he had 


(233 Lift, de Jean Creſpin, 
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gain'd his point, and runs on in a long antitheſis, 
prove that bells are the ſigns of the true church, 
guns the mark of the bad: All bells, ſays he, found, . 
but all guns thunder; all bells have a -melodious 


ſound, all guns make a dreadful noiſe; bells open 


heaven, guns open hell; bells drive away clouds and 
thunder ; guns raiſe clouds, and mock the. thunder. 
He las a great deal more ſuch ſtuff, to prove that 
the church of Rome is the true church, becauſe for- 
ſooth, it has bells, which the other had not. "6 
The taking away the bells of a place implies its 
conqueſt, and even towns that have. articled are 


obliged to redeem their bells: perhaps! the taking 


away the great bells at Paris was the taking away 
the privileges of its univerſity, or ſome. other; for 
Paris may only be named for a blind. Thus the 
maſter beggar of the fryars of St, Anthony, coming 
tor ſome hog's purtenance (St. Anthony's hog is al- 
ways pictur'd with a bell at his neck) who to be 
heard afar off, and to make the bacon ſhake in the 


very chimnies, had a mind to filch and carry thoſe 


bells away privily, but was hindred by their weight; 
that maſter beggar, I ſay, muſt be the head of ſome 
monks, perhaps of that order in the fauxbourg St. 
Antoine, who would have been ſubſtituted: to thoſe 
that had been deprived, and the petition of maſter 


Janotus i is the pardon which the univerſity begs, per- 


haps for ſome affront. reſented by the prince; for 
thoſe, that eſcaped the flood, cry'd We are waſh'd 


par xis, that is, for having laughed. Rabelais, en 

paſſant, there ſeverely inveighs againſt the grumblers 
and factious ſpirits at Paris: which makes me think 
that whether the ſcene lies there or elſewhere; as in 


Gaſcoigny, ſome people of which country were Hep- 
ry d' Albret's ſubjects, ſtill this was a remarkable event, 
In the prologue to the fourth book,. when Jupiter, 
bufied about the affairs of mankind, cries, Here are 
the Gaſcons curſing, damning and renouncingy de- 

4 D 6 mand- 
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manding-the re-eſtabliſhment of their” bells ; 1 ſup- 
"doſe - that more is meant than bells, or he would not 


. uſed the word re- eſtabliſhment. 
But tis time to ſpeak of the great ſtriſe and a 
date raiſed: betwixt the cake-bakers' of Lernd, ' 
thoſe ef Gargantua's country; whereupon — 
waged great wars (28). We may eafily apply 
"things' concerning theſe wars to-thoſe of Navarre, 
between the houſe of d' Albret, and king Ferdinand 
. and Charles V. Thus les Truans,. or, as this tranfla- 
tion renders it, the inhabitants ol Lerne, who, by 
the command of Picrochole their King, invaded and 
- phandered Utopia, Gargantua' 'S —— <4 are the Spa- 
niſti ſoldiers, and Lerné is Spain. The word truand, 
in old French, ſignifies an idle, lazy fellow, which 
hits pretty well the Spaniards character; the author 
having made choice of that name of a place near 
Chinony becauſe it alludes to the lake Lerna, where 
Hercules deſtroyed the Lernæan Hydra, which did 
w much hurt in the country of Argos, that thence 
tame the proverb n xtexdv, malorum Lerna. Thus 
Spain was à Lerna cf ills to all Europe, while, like 
France now, it aſpired to univerſal monarchy ; - but 
it was ſo more particularly to Navarre in July 15 12, 
' when king John d' Albret and queen Catherine de 
Foix, the lawful ſovereign, were diſpoſſeſs'd by Ferdi- 
nand king of Arragon, almoſt without any reſiſtance. 
The ſaid king John, 'defirous of peace, ſent don 
Alphonfo Carillo, conſtable of Navarre, in the quality 
of his ambaſſador to Ferdinand; to prevent the ap- 
proaching miſchief; but he was ſo ill received, ſays 
the hiſtory of Navarre (29), dedicated to king Hen- 
ry IV 3 and printed with his privilege, that he was 
" 2a to [th aro to 9 king with ſpeed, and related to 
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him that there was no hope left to perſuade the king 
of Arragon to a peace, and that Lewis de Beaumont, 
earl of Lerins, who had forſaken Navarre, daily 12 
couraged Ferdinand to attack that kingdom. 80 
that this embaſſy reſembles much that of Ulric Gallet 
to Picrochole, who ſwears by. St. James, the ſaint 
of the Spaniards, In November 1512,. Francis duke 
of Angouleſme, afterwards king, was ſent with king 
John d'Albret, by Lewis XII, to recover Navarre, 
having with him ſeveral of the great lords in France, 
and a great army, which poſſeſs' d itſelf of many 
places; but the rigour of the ſeaſon oblig d them 
to raiſe the ſictze of Pampeluna. And in 1521, 
| another army, under the command, of Andrew. de 
| Foix, lord of Aſperault, enter'd Navarre, and wholly 
regain'd jt (30); but i s loſt again ſoon. after by 
the imprudence of that general, and the avarice of 
St, Colombe, one of his chief officers. 


find chat many particulars of the wars, in the firſt 
book of Rabelais, may be reconciled to thoſe of Na- 
varre ; but I believe that he means ſomething more 
than a deſcription. ef the fights among the ſoldiers, 
by the debate raiſed betwixt the cakeſellers or my 
fiers of Lerns,; and the ſhepherds. of Ga 
Thofe ſhepherds, or paſtors, ſhould. be the J. 
end Calviniſt miniſters, whom... John. and Hetry 
d' Albret favoured, being the more diſpog d to D. 
to the reviving goſpel which theꝝ preach' d, by 
provoking remembrance of the pape's and king of 
Spain's injurious uſage ;- and for that reaſon, queen 
- Margaret did not oniy proſeſs the proteſtant religion, 
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8 but after the death of Henry & Albret, . queen. Jane 
0 their daughter, married to Anthony de Bourb 
was a zealous defender of it till ſhe. dy d; 20d her 
fon Henry, afterwards raiſed. to We 
t, , 


ben deen de Martin ds a. 


Thoſe, that will narrowly examine hiſtorx, will 
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publickly own'd himſelf a proteſtant, till his impa- 
tient defire of being peaceably ſeated on it made him 
leave the better party to pacify the worſe, 

The cake- ſellers of Lerne are the prieſts, and other 
ecclefiaſticks of Spain; as alſo all the miſſificators 
of the church of Rome, Rabelais calls them” cake- 
mongers, or fouaſſiers, by reaſon of the hoſt, or 
ſacramental wafer, which is made of dough, between 
a pair of irons, like the cakes or fouaſſes in Poitou, 
where Rabelais lived, and is faid to be tranſub- 
ſtantiated into Chriſt's body, when conſecrated by 
the prieſt. 

The ſubject of the debate, as Rabelais terms it, 
between thoſe cake · ſellers and the ſhepherds, is the 
firſt's refuſal to ſupply the latter with cakes, to eat 
with the grapes which they watch'd : for, as Rabe- 
lais obſerves, *tis a celeſtial food to eat for breakfaſt 
| freſh cakes with grapes; by which he alludes to the 
way of receiving the communion among the-prote- 
ſtants, who generally take that celeſtial food faſting, 
and always with the juice of the grape, that is, 
with wine, according to the evangelical inſtitution. 
Now the cake-mongers, or popiſn prieſts, would not 
conſent to give cakes, that is to ſay, bread, but 
would only give the accidents of the cakes, or, to 
ſpeak in their own phraſe, the accidents of the bread ; 
and it is well known that this was the chief occaſion 
of our ſeparation from the church of Rome, 

VU pon the reaſonable requeſt of the ſhepherds, the 
cake-ſellers, inſtead of granting it, preſently fall to 
" railing and reviling, adding, after a whole litany of 
comical though defamatory epithets, that coarſe un- | 
raung'd bread, or ſome of the great brown houſhold 
| loaf, was good enough for ſuch ſhepherds, meaning 
that the groſs notions of tranſubſtantiation ought to 
' ſatisfy the vulgar, * The ſhepherds reply modeſtly 
enough, and ſay that the others uſed formerly to let 
mem have cakes ; by which muſt be underſtood the 
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times that preceded the doctrine of tranſubſtantia- 
tion, Then Marquet, one of the cake-merchants, 
treacherouſly invites Forgier to come to him for 
cakes ; but inſtead of them, only gives him a ſwindg- 
ing laſh with his whip over-thwart the legs; where- 
upon he is rewarded by the other with a broken 
pate, and falls down from his mare, more like a 
dead than a living man, wholly unfit to ſtrike ano- 
ther blow, 

Theſe two combatants: are the controvertiſts of 
both parties : the papiſt immediately begins to rail 
and abuſe -his adverfary : the Lutheran confounds 
him in his replies, and, for a blow with a whip 
treacherouſly given, very fairly diſables his enemy, 

This is the judgment that Rabelais, a man of wit 
and learning, impartially paſſes on both parties, If 
any would ſeek a greater myſtery in that grand 
debate, as Rabelais calls it, which term I believe he 
would hardly have uſed for a real fight, let them 
imagine, that he there' deſcribes the conference at 
Reinburgh, where Melancthon, Bucer and Piſtorius 
debated of religion againſt Eccius, Julius Pflug and 
John Gropper, and handled them much as Forgier 
did Marquet, 

But this exploit of Forgier being inconfiderable, 
if compared to thoſe of friar John des Entomeures, 
or of the funnels, as ſome corruptly call him, we 
mould endeavour to diſcover who is that brave monk, 
that makes ſuch rare work with thoſe that took a- 
way the grapes of the vineyard,” By the pretended 


key, which I think fit to give you after this, fince 


it will hardly make up a page, we are told, that our 
friar John is the cardinal of Lorraine, brother to 
the duke of Guiſe ; but that conjeQure is certainly 
groundleſs : for though the princes of his houſe were 
generally very brave, yet that cardinal never affected 
to ſhew his courage in martial atchievements, and 


Vos never ſeen to girt himſelf for war, or to fight 


for 


without the king's, protection, which he obtained 
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for the cauſe which he moſt eſpous d: beſides, had 
he been to have ſought, it would have been for Pigro- 
chole, It would be more reaſonable to believe that 
friar John is Odet de Coligny cardinal. de Chaſtillon, 
archbiſhop of Tholouſe, biſhop and earl of Beauvais, 
abbot of St, Benign, of Dijon, of Fleury, of Ferrieres 
and of Vaux de Cernay : for that prelate was a man 
of courage, no ways inferior to his younger brothers 
the admizal and the lord d'Andelot. (3 75 Beſides, 
he was an enemy to Spain, and a friend to Navarre; 
then he Was a proteſtant, and helped his brothers, 
doing great ſervice - to thoſe of his party, and Was 
married to Elizabeth de Hauteville, dame de Thore, 
a lady of great quality. Pope Pius IV, in a pri- 
vate conſiſtory, 5 gs him for atbaciog to his 
brothers ; but he neither valued the pope nor his cen- 
ſures, He died in England in 1571, and lies interr'd 
in Canterbury cathedral, having been made a. car- 
inal by Clement VII, at * Ae Francis I's:.in 
5 at Marſeilles in 1533. own that what 


d for the proteſtant cauſe was: 1657 after the death 

Rabelais, and that ſome have repreſented him as 
a man wholly given to his caſe ; but Rabelais, , whoſe 
beft friend he was, knew his inclinations, even when 
he. compoſed this work, which made him dedicate 
the fourth part of it to him: and tis 2 to that 
brave cardinal, that we are obli r that book, 
and the laſt of this myſterious 7 — (32); ſince 


for Rabelais, he had — to Write no more, 38 
I have already obſerved. And for his being addicted 
to his pleaſures, that exactly anſwers the name of 
* r of Wan of e thoſe that arp mo 


(32) Vide 'Thuan. Saroarthan, Ciacon. do Bouchet 
San lb. 4. ond in anzal, Bl. alt. Ar. 


(89) Lib. q+ + rn. delicaty TS. 
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by 
bers dg What they, pleaſe, according tor their only 
rule, 43 thou Wilt, and to the name N. 
abbey , net,  voluntas... Perhaps Rabelais had 
alſo a regard to J6Ang@ Which often ſignifies & 
nuptial chamber, to ſne that our valiant monk 
married. Thus the deſcription of tha abbey; he 
us a model of a ſaciety-free from all the ties of 
others; yet more honeſt hy the innate yirtuey of its 
members: therefore its inſcription excludes, all monks 
and friars, inviting! in all thoſe that expound. the 
holy goſpel ſaithfully, though others murmur againſt 
them. Indeed I muſt ganfeſs, that he makes his 
friar ſwear very mum ; but this was to expaſę that 
vice, which, as w ay many others, rcigned Ahn 
eccleſiaſtics in his age. Beſides, the, £ardingl, had 
been a ſoldier, and the men of that proſeſſiog e 
doubtleſs not more caſervect then than they AH 
1 will give an inſtance of. it that falls naturally inte 
this ſubject, and is the more proper, being of gn 
who was alſo a cardinal; a biſhop, à lord, an abbat, 
married, a ſoldier, a friend to the; houſe of Navarre, 
engaged in its wars, and who perhaps mag oom 1p 
for his ſhare. of friar John, I ſpeak. this: of Sr 
Borgia, the ſon of pope Alexander VI, Who, having 
made his eſcape; out of priſon at Medina deb Campo, 
came in 1506 to his brother in law John d Alhret, 
king of Navarre. Being | biſhop of Pampeluna us 
capital, he reſign'd/it, as well as his cardinaP's cap 
and other benefices, to lead a military life.z, and after 
many engagements: in other countries, Was. 
being with king John at the ſiege. of the gaſtle of 
Viane, which held for Lewis de Beaumont, carl of 
Lerins, conſtable of Navarre, who had rebelled againſt 
king John (33), That earl having thrown.;A CORYGY 
into the caſtle, Cæſar Borgia, who deſired to fight hirn 
at the head of his men, cried, Od eſt, ol eſt c come 


| de Navarre. Yo 26h - 
| * * tereau? 
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tereau ? Je jure Dieu, qu außburd · huy je le feray 
mourir ou le prendray priſonier: je ne ceſſeray Juſ. 
ques 2 ce qu'il ſoit entierement deſtruit, & ne par- 
donneray ny fauveray la vie à aucun des ſiens : tout 
paſſera par l' epẽe juſques aux chiens & aux chats. 
That is; Where is, where is this petty earl? By 
— will this day kill or take him: I will not reſt 
till 1 have wholly deſtroyed him : nor will 1 ſpare 
one creature that is his; all, to the very dogs and 
cats, ſhall die by the fword, It cannot be ſuppoſed 
that Rabelais drew his friar John by this man, but 
*tis not unlikely that he had a mihd to bring him 
in, by giving ſome of his qualifications to his monk z 
Jor there is no doubt that our author made his cha- 
Tacters double as much as he could, as it were, 
Rowing three, and perhaps five, in the place of one, 
for want of room : not altogether like an actor who 
1 three different parts in the ſame piece, nor 

ſcaramouch, who acts various parts in the ſame 
cloaths; but like that pantomime in Lucian, who 
repreſented ſeveral things at once, and was ſaid to 
have five different ſouls in one body, Thus, if 
Picrochole, beſides the characters of king Ferdinand 
of Arragon, and of Charles V, includes that of dr. 
de St. Marthe of Frontevraut, as his grandſons ſaid 
to Menage, brother John may alſo be ſome monk 
of the abbey where Rabelais had lived. 

I preſume to ſay more, though, as all that I have 
ſaid already, 1 humbly offer it as bare and uncertain 
conjectures : Why may we not ſuppoſe that our au- 
. thor has a mind to give us, after his manner, 3 
ſketch of the great Luther? He was alſo a monk, 
and a jolly one too; being, as Rabelais ſays, a clerk 
even to the teeth in matter of breviary. The vine- 
yard, and conſequently the wine which is ſaved, is 
the cup in the communion, which, through his 
means, when taken away by the popiſh prieſts, was, 
in ſpite of Charles tHe emperor, alſo king of au 
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and his foldiers, Teſtored to the proteſtants in Ger- 
many. The prior, who calls friar John drunken 
fellow, for troubling the divine ſervice, may be the 
pope and the ſuperior clergy, 

Then friar John throwing off his great monk's 
habit, and laying hold on the ſtaff of the croſs, 
is Luther's teaving his monaſtery, to rely on chriſtian 
weapons, the merit of his redeemer. The victory 
obtained againſt thoſe that diſorderly ravag'd the 
vineyard and took away the grapes, is his baffling- 
the arguments of his oppoſers ; and their being out 
of order, means the ignorance of the papiſts. The 
little monkitos that proffer their help to friar John, 
and who, leaving their outer habits and coats upon 
the rails, made an end of thoſe wham he had already 
cruſhed, are thoſe monks and other of the clergy, 
much inferior to Luther, who followed his reforma- 
tion, and wrote againſt thoſe whom he had in 2 
manner wholly confuted. 

"Tis known, | that 'at the council of Trent 'the 
Germans thirſted very much after the wine in the 
euchariſt, and that they were as eager” for 'the'abo- 
liſhing . of the canons that enjoined cëlibacy to the 
clergy, as for the reſtitution of the cup to the laity. 
They uſed to have the words of our Saviour, Bibite 
ex hoc omnes, marked in golden characters in all 
their bibles, and made ſongs and lampoons on the 
robbers of the cup, as they called them.” "They had 
alſo a deſign to have cups in all their ſtandards and 
enſigns of war, and the picture of the cup in all the 
churches of their communion ;- as the Huſſites of 
Bohemia had done, which occaſioned this diſtich by 
a poet of the Roman church: 


Tot pingit calices Bohemorum terra per ane, 
Ut credas Bacchi numina ſola coll. 


Indeed, what is ſaid of friar John, chap, 47, * 
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and 43, may induce. us to believe, that the 

Who has the Srrateſt ſhare in the character LD, 
monk did not abſolutely caſt off, his. frock ; but far 
#from it, we ſee that the friar kept it on to — 
himſelf from his enemies, and deſired no other 
armour for back and breaſt; and after Gargantuais 
ſollowers had. armed him ca a- pic againſt his will, 
his armour was the cauſe an unlucky acciden, 
which. made him call for help, and ſwear that he 
was betrayed, while he remained hang d by the caps 
on a tree. So he afterwards threw-away his armour, 
and took to, him the ſtaff of the oroſs ; holding him- 
felf inruinerable with his mankiſh habit. 
cordingly. when. captain Drawforth- is ſent by Pi- 
.crochols. with, 1600 horſemen, thoroughly ſprinkled 
with holy water, and who, to be diſtinguiſhed 
from. their enemies, wors a ſtole inſtead of a ſearf, 
(for o it ſhould have been in the 43d chapter, and 
not ſtar as it was there printed) we find that frier 
John having frighted them all away, Prawftorth 
only excepted, that bold enemy, with his u 

| Arangth , + could not make - his lange pierce» our 
-monk's, frack, and was ſoon. knocked down by him 
| With the Raff of the croſs 3. and Ad out W 

Frieſt by his ſtolg. 

1 Thig confirms , what has 3 bud, that all thi 
war is chiefly. a diſpute of religion; and this part 
ef it ſeems to relate to. cardinal Chaſtillon, becauſe 
be was ſagure within. wy. ecclefiaſtical habit; the 

aythor . ſaggetimes, as I have aid, joining ſeyerah 
characters together. Thus the monk's diſcourtg gt 
table is not only applicable to that cardinal, but alf 
to Montluc biſhop of Valence, who makes his firſt 
— on our doctor's ſtage, in the ſecond add, 
name of Papurge : for friar John being ® 

to pull off his frock ; Let me 1 with it, 
— he, I'll drink the better while it is on, It 


makes alle my body jorunds | Did J lay it 17 
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ſh6uld loſe my e So many in thoſe days, as 


well as in theſe, lov'd the benefice more than they 
hated the religion. © Some will ſay that the tequeſt 
made then to friar john, was only that he Thould 
eaſe himſelf of his monaſtic frock while he'was at 
table; but Rabelais would not have made his'monk . 
refuſe ſuch a requeſt : he Knew that ſome of the 
princes of the clergy had in his time, at the French 
court, and in the king's pfeſence taken a greater 
liberty ; for there had been a ball in Lewis the XIPs 
reign, Where two cardinals danc'd before him 
among the reſt; and in another given him by 
Joanne Jacomo Trivulſe, feveral princes and great 
lords had dant'd in friar's habit. The monk talks 
with a great deal of freedom at Gargantus's table; 
and ſwears that he kept epen houſe at Paris for fix 
months; then he talks of a friar that is become # 
hard ſtudent ;' then ſays, that for his part, he ſtudies 
not at all, juſtifying himſelf for this conduct in falſe 
Latin; after this he abruptly ftarts a fiew matter, 
and lets his fancy run after fares; Hawks and 
hounds, and thus he goes on by Tallies,” and ad- 
mirably humours the way of talking of tlie young 
court abbots in France, Now probably the cardi- 
nal, who did not ſet up for a man of learning, be- 
ing of great quality, allowed himſelf liberty ac- 
cordingly, making hunting one of his recreations ; 
and indeed what Gargantua fays concerning friat 
John, in the next chapter (34), Hits cardinal Chas 
ſtillon's character exactly: there having taxed-moſt 
monks with mumbling out great ſtore 6f legends 
and pſalms, Which they underſtand not at all, and 
interlarding many pater-noſters, with ten times as 
many ave-niaries, without thinking upon, or ap- 
prehending the meaning of what they ſay, which he 
calls mocking of God and not prayers; he ſays, 


(34) Book i, Chap. 40. 


that 
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That all true Chriſtians in all places, and at alf 
times, ſend up their prayers to God, and the ſpirit, 
prayeth and intercedes for them, and God is gra- 
cious to them: Now ſuch a one, adds he, is our 
friar John; he is no bigot, &c, 

What Orangouſier ſays to the French pilgrims,” 
fhews that he alſo was no bigot, and was not king 
of France; when ſpeaking of ſome ſuperſtitious 

reachers, one of whom had called him heretic, he 

adds, I wonder that your king ſhould ſuffer them in 
their ſermons to publiſh ſuch ſcandalous doctrine in 
his dominions. Then friar John ſays to the pilgrims, 
that while they thus are upon their pilgrimage, the 
monks will have a fling at their wives, After that, 
Grangouſier bids them not be ſo ready to undertake 
thoſe idle and unprofitable journeys, but go home 
and live as St. Paul directs therp, and then God will 
guard them from evils, which 2 think to avoid by 
pilgrimages, 
What has been obſerved puts it beyond all doubt, 
that our jeſting author was indeed in earneſt when 
he ſaid, that he myſtically treated of the moſt high 
facraments, and dreadful ſecrets, in what concerns 
our religion, 1 know, that immediately after this 
he paſſes off with a banter what he had aſſur'd very 
ſeriouſly : but this was an admirable piece of pru- 
dence ; and whoever will narrowly examine his wri- 
tings, will find, that this virtue is inſeperably join- 
ed with his wit, fo that his enemies never could have 
any advantage over him. 

But not to comment upon ſeveral other places in 
his firſt book, that the ingenious may have the 
pleaſure of unriddling the reſt of it themſelves, I will 
only add, that this manner of ending it is a maſter- 
piece ſurpaſſing the artfull evaſion, which as I have 
now obſerved, is in its introduction. 

It is an enigma, as indeed is the whole work: 1 
could only have wiſhed that it had been proper to 

| ye 
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have put it into a more mod iſn dreſs (for then doubt 
leſs it would more generally have pleaſed.) But I 
ſuppoſe that the gentleman, who reviſed this tranſla 
tion, thought it not fit to give the, graces of our 
modern enigmas to the tranſlation of a. prophetical 
riddle in the | tile of Merlin. Gargantua piouſſy 
fetches a very deep ſigh, when he has heard it read, and, 
ſays, that he perceives.by-it, that it is not now only. 
that people called to the faith of the goſpel are 
perſecuted ; but happy is the man that ſhall not be 
ſcandalized, but ſhall always continue to the end, 
in aiming at the mark, which God by his dear Son. 
has ſet before us, c. Upon this the monk aſks 
him, what he thought was ſignified by the riddle ?. 
What? ſays Gargantua ; the decreaſe and pro 
gation of the. divine truth. That is not my es 
fition, ſays the monk; it is the ſtile of the pro- 
phet Merlin; make as many grave allegories and 
tropes as you will, I can conceive no other mean» 
ing in it, but a deſcription of a ſet at tennis in 
dark and obſcure terms, By this riddle which 
expounds, he cunningly. ſeems to inſinuate that 


the reſt of his book, which he has not explained, 


wholly confiſts of rifles; and what is moſt, remark- 
able, is, that he iNuftrates the truths which he had 
concealed, by the very paſlages wherewith he pre- 
tends to make them paſs for fables, and thus blinds 
with too much light thoſe enemies of truth, who 
would not have failed to have burned him alive. in 
that perſecuting age, had he had Jeſs wit and pru- 
dence than they ſhewed ignorance and malice. 

I need not enlarge much on. the other books, by 
reaſon of the diſcoveries made in the firſt that relate 
to them, The firſt chapter of the ſecond. gives ug 
Pantagruel's pedigree from the giants, It has been 
obſerved by a learned man ſome years ago, that 
the word giant, which the interpreters of the 
ſcripture have ſet in their v ſtands there for 


e - ; 
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afother that means nv more than prince in the 
Hebrew : fo perhaps our author was the more ready 
to make his princes giants, though, as I have Taid,” 
his chief defign was tacitly to cenſure, il this, 
tin d' Albret, and ſuch others as (like one in Brita: 
ny, that took for his motto, Antequam Abraham 
Met, ſum) were too proud of an uncertain empty 
name. His deſcription of the original of giants, 
and the ſtory of Hurtali's beſtfiding the atk,” is #6 
mock thoſe in the talmud and other legends of the 
rabbins ;; for he tells us, that when this happened, 
the calends were found in the Greek almariacks, 
Maud al know that ad Græcas Calendas is as much a8 
to ſay, never; for the Greeks never reckoned by 
calends. Yet, what he tells us of the earth's fer 
tility in medlars, after it had been embrued with the 
blood of the juſt, may be allegorical: and thoſe 
who, by feeding on that fair large delicious fruit, 
became monſtrous, may be the converts of that age, 
who, by the 'popiſh world, were looked upon 4s 
monſters, The blood of martyrs, Which was pro- 
fuſely ſpilt in that age, has always been thought 
prolific even to a prbverb; and the word meſles 
in French, and medlars in Engliſh, equally import 
meddling, Thus in French, il ſe meſle de nos af 
faires, he meddles with our buſineſs: ſo the medlars 
may be thoſe who buſied themſelves moſt about the 
reformation. | OE 
The great drought, at the birth of Pantagruel, is 
that almoſt univerſal cry of the laity, for the reſtitu- 
tion of the cup in the ſacrament, at the time that 
Anthony de Bourbon, duke of Vendofme, Was 
married to the heireſs of Navarre, which was in 
Octob. 1548, the council of Trent then fitting, Fog 
thence we muſt date his birth, ſince by that match 
he afterwards gain'd the title of king, befides Bean, W 
Bigorre, Albret, and ſeveral other territories ; ad , 
We are told, book iti, chap, 48. n a 
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at the very firſt minute of his birth, was no leſs 
tall than the herb Pantagruelion (which unqueſtiona- 
bly is hemp); and a little before that, tis ſaid, 
that its height is commonly of five or ſix feet. 
The death of queen Margaret his mother in law, 
that ſoon followed, made our author ſay, that when 
Pantagruel was born, Gargantua was much per- 
3 ſeeing his wife dead, at which he made 

many lamentations. Perhaps this alſo alludes to the 
birth of king Edward VI, which cauſed the death 
of his mother, queen Jane Seymour, King Henry 
VIII is ſaid to have comforted himſelf, with"ſaying, 
that he could get another wife, but was not ſure 
to get another fon: thus here we find Gargantua 
much grieved, and joyful by fits, like Talboy in the 
play; but at laſt comforting himſelf with the 
thoughts of his wife's happineſs, and his own, in 
having a ſon ; and ſaying, that he muſt now caſt 
about how to get another wife, and will ſtay at 
home and rock his ſon, 

In the fixth chapter, we find Pantagruel diſ- 
courſing with a Limoſin, who affected to ſpeak in 
Rabelais had, in the foregoing chap- 
ter, ſatiriz'd many perſons, and given a hint of 
ſome abuſes in the univerſities of France: in this he 
mocks ſome of thd writers of that age, who, to 
appear learned, wholly fil d their works with Latin 
words, to which they gave a French infleftion, 
But this pedantic jargon was more particularly af- 
fected by one Heliſaine of Limoges, who, as Boileau 
ſays of Ronſard, en Francois parlant Grec & Latin 
(ſpeaking Greek and Latin in French) thought to 
have refin'd his mother tongue : ſo Rabelais, to 
prevent the ſpreading of that contagion, has not only 
drought that Limoſin author on his Pantagruelian 
ſtage, but wrote a letter in verſe, all in that ſtile, 
in the name of the Limoſin ſcholar, printed at the 
end of the Pantagruelian B Paſquier, 

. "Who 
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who lived at that time, has made the like obſervation 
on that chapter, when in his fecond book of letters, 
p. 53. he ſays, ---- pour Pornement de noſtre langue, 
& nous aider meſmes du Grec & du Latin, non pour 
les eſcorcher ineptement, comme fit ſur noſtre jeune 
age, Heliſaine, dont noſtre gentil Rabelais s' eſt moc- 
que fort à propos en la perſonne de Feſcolier Limofin, 
qu'il introduR parlant a Pantagruel en un language 
eſcorche Latin. | | 

The 7th chapter, wherein he gives a catalogue of 
the books in St, Victor's library, is admirable, and 
would require a large comment; it being a fatire 
againſt many writers and great affairs in that age, 
as well as againſt thoſe who either make collections 
of bad books, or ſeek no others in libraries; but! 
have not leiſure to read over a great number of books, 
that ought to be conſulted for ſuch a taſk, 

The. cauſe which was pleaded before Pantagruel 
by the lords Suck-fizle and Kiſs-breech (3 50, ſeems to 
be a mock of the famous trial concerning two 
duchies; four counties, two vicounties, and many 
baronies and lordſhips, to which Loyſe de Savoye, 
the mother of Francis I, laid claim. Charles de 
Bourbon, conſtable of France, was poſſeſſed of 
them; but betauſe he had refuſed to marry her, ſhe 
made uſe of ſome titles which ſhe had to them, to 
perplex him ; and though ſhe could not, even with 
the king her ſon's favour, caſt the conſtable, yet they 
were ſequeſter'd into the king's hands, and the final 
determination put off. Paſquier in his recherches 
obſerves, that when William Poyet, afterwards 
chancellor, and Frangis de Monthelon, afterwards 
tord-keeper, then the two moſt famous counſellors 
of the age, pleaded the cauſe; the firſt for plantiff 
the other for defendant : they armed themſelves with 
a pedantic juriſ-prudence, borrowed from a parcel 
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of Italian ſchool-boys, which fome call doQors at 
laws, true hatchers of law ſuits; (ſuch was the 
rhetoric of that time) and as it is eaſy to ſtray in a 
thick wood, ſo, with a confuſed heap of various 
quotations, inſtead of explaining the cauſe, they per- 
plexed it, and filled it with darkneſs, Upon this, 
by the united voĩce of the people, the name of the 
plaintiff was owned to contain the truth of the caſe ; 
that is, Loyſe de Savoye, Loy ſe des-avoye, the law 
goes aſtray ; which is perhaps the happieſt anagram 
that ever was, for *tis made without changing the 
order of the letters, and only by dividing the words 
otherwiſe than they are in the name. 

The 18, 19, and 2oth chapters treat of a great 
ſcholar in England, who came to argue by figns 
with Pantagruel, and was overcome by Panurge. I 
do not well know on whom to fix the character of 
Thaumaſt, that ſcholar, whoſe name may not only 
ſignify an admirer, but an admirable perſon, or one 
of thoſe ſchool-men, who follow the doctrine of 
Thomas Aquinas, in oppoſition to that of Scotus: 
and I find as little reaſon to think, that any would 
have come to confer with Anthony, de Bourbon of 
geomancy, philoſophy, and the cabaliſtic art, Indeed 
Sir Thomas Moore went ambaſſador to Francis I; 
and Eraſmus, who lived ſome time in England, alſo 
came to Paris; but I cannot think, that either may 
paſs for the Thaumaſt of Rabelais, Perhaps he hath 
made him an . Engliſhman, merely on purpoſe to 
diſguiſe the ſtory; and I would have had ſome 
thoughts of Henricus Cornelius Agrippa, who came 
to France and died there; but I ſhall prove, when 
I examine the third book, that he has brought him 
en the ſtage by the name of Her trippa. So tis 
not impoſſible but that he may have meant Hierony- 
mus Cardan of Milan, who flouriſhed in that age, 
and was another dark cabaliſtic author. The firſt 
has ſaid, occult, philoſ. I. i. c. 6, that he knew 
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how to, communicate his thoughts. by the ſpecies 
of ſight in a magical way, as Pythagoras was ſaid to 
do, by writing any thing in the body of the moon, 
ſo as it ſhould be legible to another at a vaſt 
diftance ; and he pretends to tell us the method 
of it in his book, de vanitate ſcientiarum, Cardan 
alſo has writ concerning private ways of imparting 
our thoughts, de ſubtilit, I. 17. and de variet, rerum. 
lib. 12. but theſe ways of ſignifying our thoughts by 
geſtures, called by the learned biſhop Wilkins e- 
mæology, are almoſt of infinite variety, according a 
the ſeveral fancies of men ſhall impoſe ſignifications 
upon ſuch figns as are capable/of ſufficient difference, 
And the venerable Bede has made a book only of 
that, commonly ſtil⸗d arthrologia, or dactylologia; 
which he calls lib, de loquela per geſtum digitorum, 
five de indigitatione: ſo that perhaps our authyr 
made his Thaumaſt an Engliſhman, not to reflect an 
Beda, but becauſe that learned father is the moſt 
ancient and famous author that has written a. bock 
on that ſubject. 

I have read of a publick debate much like that of 
Thaumaſt and Panurge, and as probable, ſaid to 
have been held at Geneva, The aggreffor lifted up 
his arm, and cloſed three of his fingers and his thumb 
and pointed with the remaining finger at his op- 
ponent; who immediately pointed at him again 
with two, Then the other ſhewed him two fingen 
and one thumb ; whereupon his antagoniſt ſhook 
his cloſed fiſt at him, Upon this the aggreſſor 
ſhewed him an apple; and the other looking into I 
pocket found a bit of bread, and in a fcornful wa 
let him fee it; which made him that began th 
diſpute yield himſelf vanquiſh'd, Now when ti 
conqueror was deſired to relate what their fig! 
fgnifed: He with whom 1 diſputed, ſaid be 
threatened firſt to put out one of my eyes, and I ga 
him to underſtand, that I would put out both 8 
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then he threatened to tear both mine, and take off 
my noſe ; upon which T ſhewed him my fiſt, to let 
him know, that 1 would knock him down: and as. 
he perceived that I was" angry, he offered me an 
apple to pacify me, as they do.children.; but 1 ſhewed 
him, that 1 ſcorn'd his preſent, and that 1 had bread, . 
which was fitter for a man. | 

After all, Montluc, who is our Panurge, may have. 
had ſome diſpute about the ſigns of the true religion, 
or the two ſacraments of proteſtants, and the 
ſeven of the Romans, they being properly called 
figns ; and ſuch a thing not being recorded by hiſto- 
rians, like many others that relate to this work, it 
may not be poſſible to diſcover it. 

(36) The Dipſodes, that had beſieged the city of 
the Amaurots, are the Flemings and other ſubjects 
of the emperor Charles V, that made inroads. into 
Picardy, and the adjacent territories, of Which An- 
thony of Bourbon was not only governor, but had 
conſiderable lordſhips in thoſe parts, The Flemings 
have always been briſk topers; and for this reaſon. 
are called Dipſodes, from ION fitio, Srnwon;, 
thirſty ; and he calls Picardy and Artois, the land of 
the Amaurots, from the word COLITED obſcurus or 
evanidus ;, perhaps becauſe they are in the North of 
France, or that part of them were in the hands 
of the enemy. Terouenne may well be called now 
a,, as that word is taken for being vaniſh'd 
and obliterated :. for Charles V utterly deſtroyed it. 
Sandoval tells us, that the Spaniards took it by 
Eſcalada, that is, having ſcaled the walls, and that 
they flew over them like the ſwifteſt and moſt 
towering birds ; yet, as he ſays, that they went up 


with ladders, this muſt be reckoned a very odd way 
of * 


(36) Book ii. Chap. 23. | 
E 3 (37) 
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(37) In 1543, which was ſome years before that 
fine city was ruin'd, Anthony de Bourbon duke of 
Vendoſme, hearing that it was ill ſtored with provi. 
fions, aſſembled his army, and with Francis of 
Lorrain duke of Aumale, the duke of Guiſe's 
eldeſt ſon, the duke de Nevers, marſhal du Bitz, and 
ſeveral other lords, marched to its relief with good 
ſucceſs ; having in ſpight of the enemy ſupplied the 
place with all manner of neceſſaries. 

In the mean time, ſeveral of the lords and other 
officers in his camp uſed to ſkirmiſh; and once 
particularly, having long tried to draw the Fleming; 
out, theſe at laſt engaged them: they were much 
more numerous, yet the French got the better, and 
cut off a great number of their enemies: this per. 
haps may be the victory which the gentlemen at- 
tendants of Pantagruel obtained over fix hundred 
and threeſcore horſemen, chap. 25. and a trophy 
was raiſed, cap. 27. for a memorial of thofe gen- 
tlemens vitory. 

The next exploit is that in the 2gth chapter, 
where we find how Pantagruel diſcomfited the three 
hundred giants armed with free-ſtone, and Loup- 
garou their captain. The death of Loupgarou, in 
the prefence of his giants, may relate to the taking 
of Liliers, a town between Bapaume and Aire: it 
moleſted very much the country that beloriged to 
the French, and was ſeated near a marſh ; yet not- 
withſtanding the advantage of the ſeaſon, and its 
reſolute garriſon, the duke of Vendoſme having 
cauſed a large breach to be made, and being ready 
to ſtorm the place, the befjeged defired to capitu- 
late, and after many parleys, ſurrendred the town on 
diſhonourable terms. 

By accident the ammunitions of the beſiegers had 
taken fire, and even ſome of the carriages of the 


(37) Mem, de Guil. du Bellay. 
artil- 
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.artillery were burn'd ; which may perhaps have 


made our author ſay in the foregoing chapter, that 
Carpalim having ſet on fire the enemy's ammuni- 
tion, the flame having reached the place where 
was their artillery, he was in great danger of being 
burn'd; or perhaps, this alludes to the duke of 
Vendoſme's ſetting Liliers on fire, and deſtroying 
it quite, after he had taken it, For our author 
writes not like an hiſtorian, .but like a poet, who 
ought not to be blam'd for anachroniſms; nor have 
the beſt critics cenſur'd Virgil for that about Dido 
and ZEneas, between the time of whoſe lives whole 
ages are reckoned by chronologiſts, However, 
tis certain, that the relief of Terouenne, and 
then the ſurrender of Liliers, were Anthony de 
Bourbon's two firſt exploits; the one ſoon after 
the other: then the three hundred giants arm'd 
with free-ſtone, which Pantagruel ſtruck down 
like a maſon, by breaking their ſtony armour, 
mowing them down with the dead body of Loupga- 
rou, are a great number of caſtles about Liliers, 
Terouenne, Saint Omer, Aire and Bethune, which 
Anthony of Bourbon demoliſh'd immediately after he 
had taken Liliers, and then paſſed through Terou- 
enne, which is the city of the Amaurots which he 
went to relieve ; by whoſe inhabitants Pantagruel is 
ſo nobly received in the 41ſt. We may alſo ſuppoſe, 
that by king Anarchus, Rabelais means the plunder- 
ing lawleſs boors that ſhelter'd themſelves in thoſe 
caſtles, who were afterwards reduc'd to ſell herbs, 
This is, Anarchus's being reduc'd to cry green ſauce 
in a canvas jacket, 

The duke of Vendoſme march'd next, without 
any reſiſtance, through the upper Artois, took Ba- 
paume in his way, which is doubtleſs the Almyrods, 


called ſo from aXuvfwons, ſalſuginoſus (38), or ſalted. 


(38) Book ii, Chap. 32. 
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people, who reſolved to hold out againſt Pantagruel; 
yet only to have honourable conditions. It ſeems to 
me, that this is meant of the caſtle of that town, 
which held out againſt the duke only for terms; 
all the inhabitants of the town being retired into 
that ſmall place, where there was but one well, 
whoſe water had been altogether exhauſted in two 
days (to which, perhaps, relates the ſalt which Pan- 
tagruel put into the mouths of his enemies) and they 
were ready to ſubmit to mercy, with halters at their 
necks (39): but the king, who had already ſent 
many expreſſes to the duke, ordering him to march 
to join him with all ſpeed, and neither to ſtop at 
Bapaume or any where elſe, ſent him angrily freſh 
orders, wherein he charged him of his allegiance, 
to join him that day at Chaſteau in Cambreſis, on 
pain of incurring his diſpleaſure, So the duke, to 
the great joy of the beſieged, and his great ſorrow, 
raiſed his camp, and came to the king. Neither 
does our author ſpeak of the ſurrender of the 
Almyrods; but makes Pantagruel's forces be over- 


taken with a great ſhower of rain, and then tells us 


how Pantagruel covered a whole army with his 
tongue : for they began, ſays he, to ſhiver and 
tremble, to croud, preſs and thruſt cloſe to one 
another ; which when he ſaw, he bid his captains 
tell them, that it was nothing; however, that they 
ſhould put themſelves into order, and he would cover 
them; and he drew out his tongue only half way, 
and covered them all, I find that the duke, before 
he took Liliers, and beſieged the caſtle of Bapaume, 
ſent to the king to deſire him to ſend a month's pay 
to his forces, and then could take ſome frontier 
towns, and even Bapaume; but the king ſent him 
no money, and, on the contrary, ordered him to 
march on to meet him: but before he had that 


(39) Memoires de Guil, du Bellay. Liv. 10. 
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anſwer, he had taken 'Liliers, So his ſoldiers, who 
wanted their pay and cloaths, being alſo vex'd for 
having, by the king's fault, miſſed taking the booty 
in the caſtle of Bapaume, were diſpleaſed, and in 
bad circumſtances ; but upon this the duke ſpoke to 
the king, and got them their arrears and cloaths : 
and this is what Rabelais calls covering an army with 
his tongue, As for what follows, it ſeems an 
imitation of Lucian's whale in his true hiſtory, as 
the news which Epiſtemon brings from hell, in the 
zoth chapter, is alſo a copy of that author; and 
what ours ſays he ſaw in Pantagruel's mouth, is only 
to blind the reſt z which ſeems to me ſo plain, like 
moſt of the diſcoveries I here publiſh, that I won» 
der that none ever gave an account of any of them 
in the ſpace of above one hundred and forty years. 

The ſickneſs of Pantagruel, chap; xxxili, is his 
diſguſt upon this diſappointment at Me or 
ſome real ſickneſs that ſeiz d him, 

There the author concludes his ſecond book, that 
was publiſhed ſome time after the firſt ; which we 
may perceive by what he tells us of the monks, 
and their bigotted cullies, Who had already try'd to 
find ſomething in it that might render him obnoxi- 
ous to the law; which cauſed him to be ſomewhat 
more reſerved in matters of religion in that and the 
following, than h was afterwards in the fourth and 
fifth, Yet we find a prayer in the twenty ninth 
chapter, which ſhews that his Pantagruel, Anthony 
de Bourbon, was for the proteſtant religion, but did 
not openly profeſs it, Accordingly, hiſtorians grant 
that he was a Calviniſt, even long before Rabelais 
died: and though for his intereſt (as he thought) he 
afterwards ſided with the French court againſt the 
proteſtant party; yet after he had been mortally 
wenks at the ſiege of Roan (49), he nne of 
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being deceived; and ordered one of his ſervants, 
who was a proteſtant, to bring a miniſter to him: 
but the other not being able to do it in thoſe per- 
ſecuting times, he commanded him to pray by him 
after the manner of the reformed churches, which 
the other did to that unfortunate king's ſatisfaction; 
cardinal-de Bourbon his brother being then preſent, 
Panurge is the chief actor in the third act of our 
Pantagruekan play: we find him there much per- 
plexed with uncertainties; his mind fluctuating be- 
tween the deſire of entring into a matrimonial en- 
gagement, and the fear of having occaſion to re- 
pent it. To be eaſed of his doubt, he conſults ſe- 
veral perſons, all famous for ſome particular {kill in 
removing anxieties of mind; and there our learned 
and ingenious ſatiriſt diſplays his knowledge and his 
fancy to admiration, as has been obſerved by the 
learned Van Dale, in the paſſage which I have given 
you out of his book de oraculis, after the account of 
our author's life. 
But before that, we find Pantagruel, in the fri 
chapter, tranſporting a colony of. Utopians into 
Dipſodie ; for which Rabelais gives a very good 
reaſon, and proves himſelf a maſter at politics, as 
well as at other things. To explain that paſſage, 
we muſt know, that the duke of Vendoſme garriſon d 
out of Picardy ſome of the places that had been 
taken in Artois, fixing alſo there ſome of his vaſſak 
and tenants, who were very numerous thereabouts ; 
and 'as he was born among them, viz, at La Fere, in 
1518, he had a particular love for them, 
In the ſecond chapter Panurge is made Laird of 
Salmygondin in Dipſodie, and waſteth his revenue be- 
fore it comes in: I can apply this to nothing but 
the gift of ſome benefice to Montluc by the duke of 
Vendoſme, or the queen of Navarre, afterwards his 
mother-in-law ; which benefice not being ſufficient 
2 ſuply him in his extravagancies, ſomething more 
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conſiderable was beſtowed on him ; which, having 
ſet him at eaſe, gave him occaſion to reflect on his 
former ill conduct, and grow more thrifty : ſo 
that afterwards he entertained ſome thoughts of 
marriage, and probably was married when Rabe- 
lais wrote, | 
Among thoſe whom Panurge conſults, the Sybil 
of Panzouſt is the firſt whoſe right name is difficult 
to be diſcovered, The pretended key in the French 
makes her a court lady ; but. its author ſeems never 
to have read Rabelais, or at leaſt not to have under- 
ſtood him, if we may judge of it by the names, 
which he, in ſpite of reaſon, has ſet againſt ſome of 
thoſe in our author, Among four or five ſhort ex- 
planations of as many paſſages in Rabelais, alſo 
printed in the French, one of them tells us, that by 
the Sybil of Panzouſt, our author means a gentle- 
woman of that place, near Chinon, »who died very 
old, and always lived ſingle, though importuned by 
her friends to marry when ſhe was young, But 
Rabelais having, in this book, very artfully made his 
Panurge conſult men of different profeſſions, famous 
in his time, to be eaſed of his doubt, I do not be- 
lieve that he would have begun by a woman alto- 
gether unknown to the learned world: yet not, but 
that he may have made choice of the name of Pan- 
zouſt to double the character, if he knew that ſuch 
an antiquated ſhe-thing liv'd there. I have en- 
deavoured to diſcover who might be that Sybil, but 
dare rot poſitively fix that character on any. 
St. Thereſa, a Spaniſh nun, who liv'd in that age, 
might come in for a ſhare ; ſhe has writ ſeveral 
books, and was already famous when Rabelais liv'd ; 
ſhe had very odd notions, and diſcovered perhaps 
as much madneſs as ſanity, I find another noted 
crack*d-brain bigot, who was old at that time, and 
hv'd at Venice: 'tis one whom ſeveral great men 
have mentioned by the name of virgo Veneta. 
E 6 Willaan 
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William Poftel, among the reſt, - a very learne 
Jeſuit, and very famous in that age for philoſophy, 
calls her mother Joan, and had ſuch a veneration 
for her, that he thought the reparation of the female 
ſex not yet perfected, and that ſuch a glorious work 
was reſerved for her: but Florimond de Raymond 
excuſes him in this, and ſays, that he only de- 
ſigned to praiſe her for the great ſervices which ſhe 
had done him in his travels, There is another, 
for whom I would certainly believe the Sybil's 
character made, were I ſure that our author and ſhe 
were contemporaries : her name is Magdelen de la 
Croix ; ſhe was a nun, and had ſo well gained the 
reputation of being a ſaint, that ſhe was conſulted 
as a Sybil by the greateſt kings and princes in 
Europe ; but at laſt ſhe proved a ſorcereſs, and was 
burn'd. If I am not miſtaken, doctor Henry More 
has made mention of her, and I have read her 
hiſtory among ſeveral others in a book called 
hiſtoires tragiques. But as I am forc'd to quote 
thoſe books by memory, like many others, which 1 
cannot conveniently procure, I muſt refer the reader 
to them for further ſatisfaction. 

In the one and twentieth chapter Panurge conſulteth 
with Raminagrobis, an old French poet, who was 
almoſt upon the very laſt moment of his life, This 
poet was William Cretin, treaſurer of the king's 
chapel, who had lived under Charles VIII, Lewis 
XII, and Francis I, as may be ſeen by his works, 
Never was man more celebrated by the writers of 
his age. John le Maire dedicated to him his three 
books of the illuſtrations of France, and ſpeaks of 
him as of the man to whom he owed all things. 
Geoffrey Tore, in his champ fleury, ſays, that Cre- 
tin in his chronicles of France had out-done Homer and 
Virgil. And even Marot inſcrib'd to him his epi- 
erams, Here are the four firſt verſes of Marot to 
him ; 

L 
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L' homme ſotart et non ſcavant, 
Comme un rotiſſeur qui lave oye, 

La faute d'autruy nonce avant 

Qu'il la cognoiſſe, ou qu'il la voye, &c. 


All their beauty (if they can be ſaid to have any) 
conſiſts in their rich, or rather punning rhimes; and 
truly that epigram is unworthy of Marot : tis pro- 
bable, that as Cretin was then old, he was reſpected 
by the young fry, who yet outliv'd their error; 
for never did man ſooner loſe, after his death, the 
fime which he had gained during his life: and the 
reaſon which cauſed Marot to write to him, in ſuch 
equivocal rhimes, was, doubtleſs, becauſe Cretin af- 
teted much that way of writing. Here are four of 
Cretin's lines, which in his book are follow'd by 122 
more ſuch : 


Par ces vins verds Atropos a trop os 

Des corps humains ruez envers en vers, 
Dont un quidam aſpre aux pots a propos 

A fort blaſme ſes tours pervers par vers, &c. 


I never ſaw more rhime with ſo little ſenſe. + For 
this reaſon Rabelais, who (as Paſquier ſays) had 


more judgment and learning than all thoſe that wrote 


French in his time, has expoſed that rhiming old 
man : and to leave us no room to doubt of it, the 
Rondeau, which Raminagrobis gives to Panurge upon 
his reſolution as to his marriage, Prenez la, ne la prenez 
pas, &c. that is, Take or not take her, off or on, 
&c. is taken out of Cretin, who had addreſgd it to 
William de Refuge, who had aſk'd his advice, 
being in the ſame perplexity. However Rabelais 
makes him die like a good proteſtant, and-afterwards 
turns off cunningly what the other had ſaid againft 
the popiſh clergy, who would not let him die in 


peace; 
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peace; and to ſhew more plainly that this is ſaid 
of Cretin, Rabelais ſays, at the beginning of the four 
and twentieth chapter, laiſſans là Villaumere, that ;s, 
having left Villaumere, which relates to William, 
that poet's name. 

I ought not to omit a remark printed in the laſt 
Dotch edition of this book, concerning what Panurge 
ſays of Cretin: He is, by the virtue of an ox, an 
arrant heretick; a. thorough-pac'd rivetted heretick, 
I ſay, a rooted combuſtible heretick; one as Nit to 
burn, as the little wooden clock at Rochelle; his ſoul 
goeth to thirty thouſand cart-full of devils, Rabelais 
there reflects on the ſentence of death paſſed on one 
of the firſt that owned himſelfa proteſtant at Rochelle, 
He was a watch-maker, and had made a clock all 
of wood, which was efteemed an admirable piece; but 
becauſe it was the work of one condemned for here- 
ſy, the judges ordered by the ſaid ſentence that the 
clock ſhould be burned by the common hangman, 
and it was burned accordingly. We muſt alſo ob- 
ſerve that the adjective clavele, that is, full of nails 
or riveted, is brought in becauſe that watch-maker, 
who was very famous for his zeal, was named 
Clavele, 

In the 24th chapter Panurge conſults Epiſtemon, 
who perhaps may be William Ruffy, biſhop of Ole- 
ron, one of queen Margaret's miniſters, Who had 

uot, ſometime in priſon for [preaching the reforma- 
tion, and was. afterwards. made . biſhop in the King 
of Navarre's territurics, having without doubt diſ- 
ſembled, like many others. Thus his deſcent into 
hell, in the ſecond beok, may be his priſon ; I 
own, that he is with Pantagruel in the wars; but 
ſo is Panurge, aud this is done to diſguiſe the cha- 
raQers, I am the more apt to believe him a clergy- 
man, becauſe he underſtands . Hebrew very well, 
which few among the laity do, and none ele in our 
GE" beſides 'Pangrge, who calls hinx his dear goſ- 
ip; 
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fip: then his name denotes him to be a thinking, 
conſidering man; and as he was PantagrueP s' peda- 
gogue, ſo probably Ruffy initiated or inſtructed the 
duke, in the doctrine of the new preachers; 

Enguerrant, whom Rabelais taxes with making a 
tedious and impertinent digreſſion about a Spaniard, 
is Enguerrant de Monſtrelet, who wrote la chroni- 
que & annales de Francc. 

In the ſame chapter he ſpeaks of the four Ogy- 
gian iſlands, near the haven of Sammalo ; by this 
he ſeems to mean Jerſey, Guernſey, 'Sark, and Al- 
derney. As queen Margaret lived a while, and 
died in Britany, our actors may be thought ſome- 
times to ſtroul thither,.. Calypſo was ſaid to live at 
the iſland of Ogygia: Lucian amongſt the reſt places 
her there, and Plutarch mentions it in the book of 
the face that appears in the circle of the moon, 

Her Trippa, is undoubtedly Henricus Cornelius A- 
grippa burleſqued. Her is Henricus or Herricus, or 
perhaps alludes to Heer, becauſe he was a German, 
and Agrippa is turned into Trippa, to play upon the 
word tripe, But for a farther proof, we need but 
look into Agrippa's book, de occult. philoſoph. 
lib. 1. cap. 7. de quatuor elementorum divinationi- 
bus, and we ſhall find the very words uſed by Ra- 
belais of pyromancy, aeromancy, hydromancy, &c, 
Beſides, Agrippa came to Francis I, whom our au- 
thor calls the great king, to diſtinguiſh him from 
that of Navarre, 

Friar John des Entomeuves, or, of the Funnels, 
as he is called in this tranſlation, adviſes Panurge to 
marry; and whether by that brave monk we under- 
ſtand cardinal Chatillon, or Martin Luther, the cha- 
racter is kept, ſince both were married; neither was 
the latter wholly. free from friar John's ſwearing fa» 
culty, if it be true that being once reproved about it, 
he replied, Condonate mihi hoc qui ſui monachus. 

' En- 
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Entomeures has doubtleſs been miſtaken for enton- 
noir, a funnel; but the true etymology, is from 
BTon, ii to cut and make inciſions, which 


was our monk's delight, who is deſcribed as a mighty 


trencher-man. 
In the following chapters, a theologian, phyſician, 
lawyer and philoſopher are conſulted, -» 
Hippothadeus, the theologian, may perhaps bePhi- 
lip Shwartzerd, alias Melancthon; for he ſpeaks too 
much like a proteſtant to be the king's - confeſ- 


| ſor, neither could Montluc be We to deſire his 


advice. | 

Rondibilis, the phyſician, is doubtleſs Gulielmus 
Rondeletins. Thuanus remarks, in the thirty eighth 
book of his hiſtory, that Will. Rondelet of Mont- 
pellier died 1566, and that though he was a learn- 
ed phyſician, Rabelais had ſatiriz'd him: he adds, 
that indeed the works of Rondelet do not anſwer 
the expectation which the world had of him, nor 
the reputation which he. had gained ; and his trea- 
tiſe of fiſhes, which is the beſt that bears his name, 
was chiefly. the work of Wil. Peliſſier, biſhop of 

Montpelier, who was caſt into priſon for being a pro- 
teſtant, However, Rabelais makes him diſplay much 
learning in his diſcourſe to Panurge, 

I am not ſo certain of the man whom Trouillo- 
gan perſonates : he calls him an ephectic and pyr- 
rhonean philoſopher. I find that Petrus Ramus, or 
de la Ramee, afterwards maſſacred at Paris, had 
written a bock againſt Ariſtotle, and we have alſo 
his logic; but as he is mentioned by Jupiter in 


the prolegue to the fourth book, by the name of 


Rameau, where his diſpute with Petrus Galandius, 


and his being named Peter are alſo mentioned, 1 


am in doubt about it. Moliere has imitated the ſcene 
between Trouillogan and Panurge, in one of his plays; 
and Mr,. de la Fontaine, the ſtory' of Hans Carvel, 
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and that of the devil of pope-feague-land, in his 
inimitable contes and nouvelles. 

There was a jack- pudding in France in that 
age, called Triboulet; but I believe that the fool, 
whom our author deſcribes in the 38th chapter, 
is one more conſiderable, though leſs famous. I 
cannot gueſs why he has heaped up ſo many ad- 
jectives on that fool, unleſs it be to ſhew the exceſs 
of his folly, and to mock ſome” of the authors of 
that age, who often beſtow'd a large train of ſuch 
unneceſſary attendants, on a fingle noun -ſubſtan- 
tive, 

Marotte is a word very much uſed by the French 
ſignifying a fool's bauble or club, and the word 
fou, given by Rabelais to Triboulet, implies Aa 
mad, crack-brain'd, or inconſiderate man, and al- 
ſo a jeſter; the word idiot being more uſed in 
French, for what we properly call a fool. Now 
Clement Marot, the beſt poet in the reign of Fran- 
cis I, whoſe valet-de chambre he was ftiled, was 
a notable jeſter, and is ſaid to have played many 
merry tricks that reliſhed ſomewhat of extravagance, 
Beſides, many among the vulgar, miſtaking the en- 
thuſitaſm of poets for madneſs, have but a ſmall opi- 
nion of the wiſdom of moſt of them. But theſe 
conſiderations do not ſeem to me ſtrong enough to 
make me believe that Rabelais would have paſſed ſo 
ſevere a cefifure on that poet, who Was then but 
lately dead, an exile for his religion, and had made 
honourable mention of him in his hat pry: they _— 
undoubtedly intimate friends. 

Judge Bridlegooſe, who decided cauſes by the 
chance of dice, and was arraigned for prevarication 
at the bar of the parliament of Mirelingois, reſembles 
much a judge of Montmartre, who they ſay, could 
neither write nor read, yet had been a judge many 
years; and being once called into queſtion in a ſupe- 
rior court, owned his ignorance as to the point of 

writing 


writing and reading, but rer d,that he knew the 
law; and defiring that the cauſe, of which an appeal 
had been wade from his juriſdiction, might be examin- 
ed, he was found to have done juſtice, and his ſen- 
tence and authority were confirmed. Rabelais takes 
notice of ſuch a ſtory, as is that of his Bridlegooſe, 
vulgarly reported of the provoſt of Montlehery ; but 
though he may allude to it, and to that of the bailiff 
of Montmartre, which perhaps may be the ſame, 1 
believe that his Bridlegooſe is a man of greater con- 
ſequence. Conſidering the ſtrong interceſſion made 
for him by Pantagruel, and the others whom he 
ſhews on this ſtage, he may be William Poyet, 
who by the favour of Loyſe de Savoye, the king's 
mother, his client, had been made lord chancellor of 
France, and in 1545, being convicted of ſeveral 
abuſes and prevarications, was depriyed of his 
I have ſaid before, that the herb Pantagruelion is 
hemp. Rabelais makes Pantagruel load a great 
quantity of it on board his ſhips ; and indeed it is 
one of the moſt uſeful things in the world, not only 
at ſea, but alſo at land. The curious and pleaſing | 
deſcription of that plant makes up the reſt of this 


44 HA not the following tranſlation of the three 
| | [ firſt books of Rabelais been ready to be publiſh'd, be- | 
. fore I was deſired to give an account of them and of 
| his life, 1 might have printed my obſervations at the 
i | end of each chapter, and have given a more exact 
| | commentary. However, I hope that I have ſaid 
enough to ſhew, that what appears trivial and fooliſh 
in that work, is generally grave and of moment, 
when ſeriouſly examined. Yet as I dare not offer 
my. conjectures as certainties, eſpecially. on a book 
. which has been ſo univerſally read and admired, and 
never till now attempted to be explained, I humbly 

ſubmit 
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ſabmit all I have ſaid to the judgment of the learn- 
ed; to whom I will eſteem myſelf much obliged, if 
they will be pleaſed: either to let me know. wherein I 
have erred, or communicate to me their remarks on 
this work, which may be printed with the two re- 
maining books with their names if they pleaſe, and 
a thankful acknowledgment of the favour. 

Having firſt done my endeavour: to. ſatisfy the 
reader concerning. the meaning of that myſterious 
hiſtory, I. hope to be now the more patiently ſuf- 
fered to give ſome account of the nature * the fable, 
the ſtile, and the delign of it. | 


ANKIND 10 naturally addicted to the love 
of fables. Long before learning had been 
brought into Greece and Italy, the Egyptians, Per- 
ſians, Arabians, and other eaſtern nations, to en- 
hance the value of truths, which they did not think 
fit to be proſtituted to the vulgar, hid them un- 
der the veils. of allegories and apologues (41) : they 
alſo uſed ſometimes to lay aſide the ſtudy and ſpe- 
culation of high myſteries, to divert themſelves with 
framing ſtories which had nothing of truth in them, 
and no other deſign than moſt of our romances, 
Alſo in the decay of learning, which followed that 
of the Roman empire, for want of true hiſtory 
and ſolid knowledge, men fed their minds with 
groſs fictions, ſuch as are the legends. of monks, 
and the old ſorts of romances, Thus two oppoſite 
ways, barren ignorance and luxuriant learning, lead- 
ing men often to the ſame end, that is the ſtudy of 


(41) Quia ſciunt ſacs efſe nature opertam nu- 
damque expoſitionem ſui ; que, ſicut vulgaribus homi- 
num ſenſibus intellectum ſui vario rerum tegmine ope- 
rimentoque ſubſtraxit, ita a prudentibus arcana ſua voluit 
per fabuloſa tractari. Macrob. in Som. Scip; lib. 14. 


fa- 
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fables, their hamber is as great as their original is 
ancient. 

Herodotus ſays, that the Greeks had from Egypt 
their mythologic theology. Homer brought from 
thence that inclination to fables, which made him 
invent many things about the original and employ- 
ments of his gods; and Pythagoras and Plato learned 
alſo there to diſguiſe their philoſophy, 

Thus our author calls his writings pythagorical 
fymbols, in the prologue to his firſt book; and not 
without reafon, ſince, as I have made it appear, the 
chief part of them is -myſteriouſly writ, But what 
thoſe ancient philoſophers did thro* a reverence of 
nature, ours did thro* neceſſity ; being forc'd to keep 
ſuch a medium, as that he might be underſtood by 
all readers in moſt parts of his book, yet by few 
perſons in others, and might ſecure himſelf from 
the attacks of his enemies by the ambiguity of his 
fenſe. 

Lucian tells us, that fables were ſo much in vogue 
in Aſſyria and Arabia, that there were perſons whoſe 
only profeſſion it was to explain them to the people; 
and Erpenius aflſures that all the world together ne- 
g ver produced ſo many poets as the latter. As for 
| Perſia, Strabo ſays that teachers there us'd to give 
| to their diſciples precepts of morality wrap'd up in 
| fictions. The gymnoſophiſts of India are ſaid, by 
| Diogenes Laertius, to have delivcred their philoſophy 
| in enigmas. 80 that the learned Huetius thinks, 
0 that when Horace ſaid, fabuloſus Hydaſpes, twas 
| chiefly becauſe its "thee is in Perfia, and its mouth 
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| in India, countries through which it flows, whoſe 
inhabitants were lovets of fables ; and indeed it was 

| from the Perſians, as that prelate obſerves, that 
| thoſe of Miletum in Ionia learned firſt to frame thoſe 
L amorous fictions, which were afterwards famous 
through Greece and Italy, by the name of Mileſian 
fables; 
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fables; which, with millions more of inſignificant 
voluminous lies, are loſt and forgotten, as well as 
their authors; the name of the beſt of whom, call- 
ed Ariſtides, hardly ſurvives his writings. He liv'd 
doubtleſs before Marius and Sylla's wars; for Siſen- 
na, a Roman hiſtorian, had latiniz'd his fables, which 
were very obſcene, yet long the delight of the Ra- 
mans, Photius, in his bibliotheque, has given an 
extract of a fabulous ſtory compoſed by Antonius 
Diogenes, whom he thinks to have liv'd ſometime 
after Alexander: it treats. in proſe of the loves of 
Dinias and Dercyllis, in imitation of Homer's odyſſeis, 
and relates many incredible adventures: its author 
alſo makes mention of one Antiphanes, who before 
had written in that nature, and who, perhaps, may 
be a comic poet, whom the geographer Stephanys 
ſays to have writ ſome ſuch relations, 

Theſe are thought to have been the models of 
what Lucius, Lucian, Jamblicus, Achilles Tatius 
and Damaſius have writen in that kind; not to ſpeak 
of Heliodorus, biſhop of Tricca, who, under Arca- 
dius and Honorius, wrote the adventures of Theagenes 
and Chariclea, ſome paſſages of which have been 
copied by-Guarini, and the author of Aſtrea. 

Our Britons, about that time, have not been be- 
hind hand with other nations in writing ſuch books. 
Theleiſin, whom ſome place among the bards, be- 
cauſe he made ſome prophecies in verſe, liv'd about 
the middle of the ſixth century, and, as well as 
Melkin, wrote fabulous hiſtories in Welſh, of Bri- 
tain, king Arthur, Merlin, and the knights of the 
round table, Thoſe of Geoffrey of Monmouth have 
not much more the appearance of truth : and as 
much may be ſaid of what Gildas, a Welſh monk, 
writ of king Arthur, Perceval and Lancelot, 

The French (42), ſometime after, had alſo their 
(42) Hyet orig, des Romans, 

| famous 
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famous romance of the heroic deeds' of Charles the 


great and his paladins, ſaid to be the work ' 6f 
Turpin, archbiſhop of Rheims ; but 'it was written 


above two hundred years after him, and was follow. 
ed by many more as falſe, which yet pleaſed the 


people of thoſe times, more fimple and ignorant yet 


than thoſe who wrote them. Then none endes- 


vouring to get good memoirs to write true hiſtory, 


and men finding matter more eafily in their 'fan- 


cy, Hiſtorians degenerated into romancers, and the 
Latin tongue fell into as much contempt as truth 
had done before, Then the troubadours (44), 
comics and contours of Provence, who were the 
writers that pra&tis'd what is {till call'd in the ſouthern 
parts of France, le guay ſaber, or the gay ſcience, 
ſpread all over that kingdom their ſtories, and new 
ſort of poetry of all Kinds, compoſed in the Ro- 
man language, which was a mixture of the Gallic, 
Teutonick and Latin tongues ; in which the latter 
was ſaperior, ſo that, to diſtinguiſh it from that 
uſually ſpoken thro* the other parts of the Gauls, it 
kept the name of Roman. 

The Germans, as Tacitus relates, us'd to ſing the 
heroic deeds of Hercules, when they went to fight, 
The ancient inhabitants of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway had fabulous ſtories, which they engrav'd 
in old Runic characters upon large ſtones, of which 
ſome are {till to be ſeen, The moſt uſual diverſion 
at their feaſts, was to ſing in rhiming verſe the brave 
deeds of their ancient giants, Theſe ſtories us'd 
to draw tears from the eyes of the company, and 
after that, being well warm'd with good cheer, to 
their tears ſucceeded cries and howlings, till all at 
laſt fell in confuſion under the table. The kings 
and princes of Denmark, Norway, and the neigh- 
bouring countries had always their ſcaldri ; thus 


(43) Jean de Noſtredame, vies des poetes Provencaur, 
were 
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the vere call'd their poets, who us'd extempore to make 
K of WY verſes in rhime, emballiſ'd with fictions and al- 
itten I lesories (44), upon all memorable events; and thoſe 
low. were immediately learn'd, and ſung by the people: 
the ec ſome of the Kings and queens of thoſe countries 
t yet were ſcaldri, as Olaus Wormius tells us. 

des. The Indians, Japaneſe, and Chineſe, have an in- 
ory, finite number of poets and fables, and the latter 
eſteem almoſt ruſtic, any other way than that of 
2vologues in their converſation. 

Even the Turks, to fit themſelves for love or 
war, have nov only the Perſian. romances, but 
fables of their own deviſmg, and will tell you that 
Roland was a Turk, whoſe ſword they ſtill pre- 
ſerve at Burſa with veneration, relating the parti- 
culars of his life, and the great things he 4 in the 
Levant, 

The Americans are great lovers of fables, and 
near Canada, the moſt wild among them, after their 
feaſts, generally defire the oldeſt, or the greateft wit 
of the company, to invent and relate to them ſome 
ſtrange ſtory, Beavers, foxes, racoons, and other 
animals, generally come in for a ſhare in the fiction, 
and the hearers are very attentive to their adven- 
tures, the relation of which they never interrupt 
but by their applauſe, and thus days and nights are 
paſt with equal ſatisfaction to the ſpeaker. and the 
hearers. The people of Florida, Cubana and Peru, 
excite themſelves to work, and to martial exploits, 
by ſongs and fabulous narrations of the great 
atchievements of their predeceſſors. Whatever they 
relate of their origin is full of fiftions; but in 
this, thoſe of Peru far out-lie the reſt, and have 
their poets, to whom they give a'name that anſwers 
to that of inventors. Alſo thoſe of Madagaſcar, 
have men who ſtroll from houſe to houſe to recite 


aux. (44) Appendix delitteratur à Runica, 
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their compoſures ; and thoſe of Guinea have their 
tellers of fables, like thoſe of the northern parts of 
America. 

Thus, as obſerves Huetius, from whom I haye 
borrowed part of theſe hiſtorical obſervations on fa- 
bles, no nation can well attribute to itſelf the og/ 


ginal of them, fince all equally have been addicted 


to invent ſome in the moſt antient times: there. 
only this difference, that what was the fruit of the 
ignorance of ſome nations, even in Europe, has been 


that of the politeneſs of the Feten, the Ionians, 


and the Greeks. 

When Rabelais lived, all the fooliſh romances that 
had been made in the barbarous ages, that preceded 
his, were very much read ; therefore, as he had a 
deſign to give a very great latitude to his ſatire, he 
thought he could not do better than to give it the 
form of thoſe lying ſtories, the better to ſecure him- 
ſelf from danger, and at once ſhew their abſurdi- 
ties; alſo to cauſe his book to be the more read, 
having perceived that nothing pleaſed the people 
better than ſuch writings ; the wiſe and learned 
being delighted by the morality under the allego- 
ries, and the reſt by their oddneſs, This was a 
good deſign, and it proved as effectual to make 
thoſe who had any ſenſe throw away thoſe groſs 
fables, ſtuffed with wretched tales of giants, magi- 
cians, and adventurous knights, as Miguel de Cer- 
vantes's Don Quixot proved in his country to root 
out knight-errantry, 

Thus Lucian before him, in his ſtory of the aſs, 
enlarged afterwards by the philoſopher Apuleius, had 
ridicul'd Lucius of Patras; and, to make it the 
more obvious, called that fable by the name of that 
mythologiſt, who had writ a book of ſtrange meta- 
morphoſes, which he fooliſhly believed to be true, 
Rabelais ſeems alſo to have imitated Lucian's true 


hiſtory, called ſo by its author, by antiphraſis; 
though 
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tough fome have thought that he had Joined it to 
the treatiſe in which he gives precepts to write 
hiſtory well, as an example of his rules : but he de- 
clares at the beginning of that incredible hiſtory, 
that his only deſign was to expoſe many poets, 
hiſtorians and philoſophers, who, with impunity, 
related falſe things as truth, and uſed, upon un- 
faithful relations, to treat of foreign countries, as 
Cteſias and Iambulus had done, 

But our hiſtory is not altogether an imitation” of 
that of Lucian, though it participates of its nature. 
'Tis dramatic alſo, as that Greek author ſays of 
ſome of his works; a mixture of dialogue' and 
comedy; of ſerious matter and of the ridicule ; of 
plays of all ſorts, whether trabeatæ, pretextatz, 
palliatæ, togatæ, attellanæ, tabernariz, &c, Tis 
the ſatyrica of the Greek; the archæa, the media, 
and the nova comœdia: for ſometimes great things 
ue treated by our author, in a manner equal to 
their grandeur ; at others they are brought down to 
the level of the planipedia: now and then little 
more than mirth is meant : often alſo particular 
perſons are reflected on by name; at others they 
appear maſk' d and diſguiſed ; and frequently, as in 
the new comedy of the Greeks, the characters are 
general. (45) *Tis likewiſe hilarotrageedia ; that ſort 
of dramatic compoſures which Rhinthon of Taras, 
about the reign of the firſt Ptolemy, is ſaid to have 
invented ; which doubtleſs got him that name of 
Owns given him by Stephanus Byſantius, which 
lome render jocator, but is thought by Heſychius to 
ſignify ſcurra, This Rhinthon's fables, of which 
Donatus (46) makes mention in his notes on Te- 
rence, and which Suidas fays were thirty eight in 
number, ſtill in being when Stephanus writ, were 


(45) 'Suidas in PivYwy, 
46) Ad Prolog. Adelph, 
uni. 


7 thoſe which from Menippus were call'd Menip- 
; ; among the Romans ; having given that name to 


' ſopher, in it he had treated of grave matters in a 
merry joking ſtyle. That ſatire, or, as Tully calls 
it, that poema varium & elegans, was at once 3 
mixture of proſe and ſeveral ſorts of verſe ; of 
; Greek and of Latin; of philology and of philoſo- 
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often in the nature of our mock ſongs, Yet fince 
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imitated at Rome: and as that geographer days, 
that Rhinthon turn'd tragick things into ridicule, an 
Italian .critic (47) thinks that the hilarotrageedia; 
was only una tragedia contrafatta, è di grave ridotta 
al piacevole; è di tragedia, per dir coſi, fatta co- 
media; that is, a tragedy turn'd into a comedy or 
a farce, But the learned Spanheim (48) more pro- 
perly thinks that Rhinthon had joined the comic 
mirth of the Greek ſatiric plays and interludes to the 
gravity of tragedy, which may by that have got the 
name of mixta. 

Our Rabelais's work is alſo a ſatire of the kind 


* pzan by his imitator Varro, the moſt. learned 
| that which he made, becauſe, like that cynic philo- 


phy. That orator (49) makes him give ſome ac- 


count of its deſign and variety; and without doubt ru 
that work was far more eſtimable than the ex- 
amples which he follow'd ; if, as Diogenes Laertius voc 
ſays, thoſe of Menippus were made merely to ex- Wig 
cite men to laugh, conſiſting chiefly of parodiæ, or b. 


verſes out of famous authors, and generally Homer, 
Euripides, and ſuch others, inverted, and tagg'd to- t 
gether ſometimes like the Cento of Auſonius, and det 


{47) Ragion. della Academ. Aldean, 
(48) Preface ſur les Cæſars de Jul. 
(49) Et tamen in illis veteribus noſtris, quæ Menip- 
imitati, non interpretati, quadam hilaritate con- 
ſperſimus, multa admiſta ex intimà philoſophia, multi 
dialecticè difta, Academ, Quaſi, L. 1, . (51 
Stra 


sabo ſays, that by them he got the name of 
„vv, or (50) Joco- ſerius, we may beneve 
dia dat there was a morality in them; but that, as | 
lotta Win our Rabelais, not being obvious, ſome thought 
c= dem trifling 3 like many in our age, who find 8] 
y or nuch cafier to judge and find fault than to under- 
pre- nd. | | 
omic W 1 could with that among the cther forts of writing, 
which, in ſome things, have been imitated by our 
wthor, I might not reckon Petronius Arbiter + yet 
[only ſay this as to his immodeſty ; for, otherwiſe, 
2 that conſul,” under ſome amorons fetions, has 
concealed a cloſe and ingenious ſatire on the vices 
that reign'd in Nero's court, and was as nice and 
rod a judge of polite learning as of diffolute plea- 
ſures, without doubt he is to be follow'd and ad- 
ird: and indeed his fable was eſteem' d to be like 
he Greek ſatirie poems, which Plato ſays conſiſted 
fictions whoſe hidden fenſe differ”d very much 
rom the ſuperficial fignification of the words; ſince 
Macrobius, while he diſtinguiſhes fables, made bare- 
to pleaſe, from thoſe that at once divert and in- 
doubt Wirudt, has placed that of Petronius among the latter, 
e en- Our author's works are alſo an imitation of De- 
zertius Wrocritus and of Socrates, if we may compare wri- 
to ex- Minzs with actions; for thoſe two philoſophers uſed 
i, of Wo be till merry, and freely ridicuFd whatever was 
lomer, ¶ fit ſubje& of rallery: for this reaſon Quintilian ſays 
gd to- the latter, etiam vita univerſa ironiam habere 
8, andidetur, qualis eſt vita Socratis; and that great phi- 
t ſince opher, who had deferved the name of the wiſeſt of 
en, was called ſcurra by Zeno, as Tully renders 
yet Plato and Xenophon, his ſcholars, have not 
dy tranſmitted to us ſome of his admirable expreſ- 
Menip ns (52), but alſo imitated them; and we may apply 


mult (0) Lib, 16. 
(51) Le Dictione tion, 
Strabs F 2 to 


* 
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to Rabelais what Vavaſſor ſaid of that wiſe man, 
conſtans ac perpetuus irriſor mortalium. 

In this, his work ſomewhat differs from the great- 
eſt part of the ſatires of the Romans ; for he ſeldom 
leaves his ridiculing for their angry railling. Their 
chief deſign is leſs to rally than excite either indig- 
nation or hatred, facit indignatio verſum (52), 
Which cauſed an ancient grammarian to ſay, ſatyra 
dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc quidem maledi. 

m; thus calling (53) ſatire a railing or ſlandering 
poem: and Ovid, excuſing himſelf for not having 
writ any, gives it the epithet of biting, 


Non ego mordaci diſtrinxi carmine quemquam: 
Nec meus ullius crimina verſus habet, 


Accordingly the authors of the Roman ſatires 
generally kept the character of cenſors, Horace has 


given the gayeſt air of them all to his ſatires, and 


in that of Naſidienus, the deſcription of the fight 
between Sarmentus and Meſſius, as alſo in ſome 
others, has affected a comic ſtile ; he alſo tells us 
that ſatire ought to be ſometimes treated gayly, and 
at others ſullenly or gravely; et ſermone opus 
eſt modo triſti, ſæpe jocoſo. Yet in other places 
he ſpeaks of the ſharpneſs of his ſatires, and owns 
that they were an ill-natur'd or malicious kind of 
writing 


Lib. 2. Sat, I, ------- triſti lædere verſu, 
Pantolabum ſcurram, Nomentanumq; nepotem. 


Then he takes notice of the complaint of ſome 
againſt him: 


(52) Ju go Satyr. 1. 
(53) Diomed. Lib. 5. Gram. 


ires 
has 
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He alſo obſerves that tis not enough to make a 
hearer laugh: 


Ergo non ſatis eſt riſu diducere rictum 

Auditoris, nt, 10. Lib. 1. 

Far from this, * faith it is a en thing 
to fill a man with ſhame, and, as he calls it, to 
bark at him if he deſerves it: 


Si quid opprobriis dignum latraverit,----- 


This cauſes another ſatiriſt, ſpeaking of Lucilius, 
whoſe imitator he was as well as Horace, to ſay, 


Enſe velut ſtricto, quoties Lucilius ardens 
Infremuit, rubet auditor cui frigida mens eſt 
Criminibus,- —— rd Sat. 1. 


The me in another place, rege bung on the de- 
prav'd manners of his age, cries, difficile eſt ſatiram 
non ſcribere. By which he ſufficiently ſhews what 
was the object and defign of thoſe ſort of poems, 

Now Rabelais chiefly purſues his ſubje& by jeſt- 
ing and expoſing, ridiculing and deſpifing what he 
thinks deſerves ſuch an uſage ; and *'tis but ſeldom 
that he makes uſe of railing, or ſullen biting re- 
proofs, Yet, as he has done it in ſome places, 
we may well ſay that his work hath ſomething of the 
Roman ſatire, 

In ſnort, tis a müntese; or, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, an ollio of all the merry; ſerious, ſatirical 
and diverting ways of writing, that have hitherto 
been us'd, But ſtill mirth is predominant in the 
compoſition, and, like a pleaſing tartneſs, gives the 

3 whole 
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whole ſuch a reliſh, that we ever feed on it with an 
eager appetite, and can 'never be cloy'd with it, 
*Tis farce, as our laureat in his late curious preface, 
(54) concerning that way of writing, judiciouſly 
obſerves of ſome of Ben Johnſon's ; but ſuch farce, 
as bequeaths that bleſſing (pronounc'd by Horace) 


en him that ſhall attempt the like, 


— ſudet multum fruſtraq; laboret 
Auſus idem. 


For, as tis there obſery'd, the bufineſs of farce 
extends beyond nature and probability, But then 
there are ſo few mapzobabilities that will appear 
pleaſant in the repreſentation, that it will ſtrain the 
bet invention to finde them out, and require the 
niceſt judgment to manage them when they are 
conceiv'd, Extravagant and monſtrous fancies are 
but ſick dreams, that rather torment than divert the 
mind; but when extravaganey and improbability 
happen to pleaſe at all, they do it to purpoſe,” be- 
cauſe they ſtrike our thought with greateſt ſurprize. 

Paſquier, the moſt judicious. cxitic that France 
had in his time, was very apprehenſive of this, and 


 alluſtrates it with two examples that concern to 


much our author, and the point in queſtion, not 
to be inferted here. Tis in one of his lettres to 
the poet Ronfard (55). I n'y a celui de nous qui ne 


fache combien le docte Rabelais en folaſtrant ſage» 


ment ſur ſon Gargantua & Pantagruel gaigna de 
grace parmi le peuple. II ſe trouva peu apres deux 
ſinges qui ſe perſuaderent den pouvoir faire tout 
autant; Fun ſous le nom de Leon I Adulfy en fe 
propos ruſtiques ; 3 Pautre ſans nom en ſon. livre des 
Are cINt- Mais 1 y proſita lun que — 


(54) Mr. Tate, tt to 2 duke or no Ake 


(55) Kegtr. de Paſquier, L. t. ? 2 
Co tant 
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tant la memoiĩre de ces deux livres perdue. 

That is, All know to what degree the learned Ra- 
belais gain'd the eſteem of the nation by his wiſe 
drolling on his Gargantua and Pantagruel, Soon 
after ſtarted up a couple of apes who conceived that 
they could do as much; viz, Leon I'Adulfy in his 
propos ruſtiques, and the anonymous author of fan- 
freluches, But as ill did the one ſucceed as the 


other; the memory of thoſe two bocks being loſi. 


This work of Rabelais is doubtlefs an original, 
by imitating and joining in one ſo many others. To 
imitate it, is not only periculoſæ plenum opus alex, 
but almoſt an impoſſible taſk z nor is it eaflly to be 
defin d. We fee that it is hiſtorical, romantic, al- 
legorical, comical, fatirical ; but as fometimes alt 
theſe kinds of writing are united in one paſſage, at 
others they appear feverally. 

I might fay that it is partly dramatic: for there 
appears in it a great deal of action: the dialogues, 
of vrhielt it is full, are as many Rvely ſcenes: Eu- 
rope i the Rage, and all mankind is the ſubject: 
the author with his witty drolling prologues comes 
in between every act, as the fleni and the fatyri did 
in the Greek ſatiric plays. Or, if yot! had rather 
have it fo, he ſupplies the place of the chorus in 
tome of the old comedies : the five books anſwer 
exactly the five acts, and it might perhaps as eaſily 
be made appear by a d' Acier that he has manag d 
his drama regularly, as by a Boffu that the father 
of epic poetry _ obſerve a juſt conduct in his 
Mads. 

It has the forny e. an hiſtory, or Er 06 * 
mances, which it tacitly ridicules; I mean fuch of 
them as thoſe ages produeed which preceded the 
reſtoration of learning, that chiefly happened when 
our author lived ; e Amadis de Gaule, Lancelot 
du Lac, Triſtan, Kyrie Eleiſon of Mentxuban, &c. 
for then Kyrie Pheifon and ISS taken 
for 
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for the names, of ſaints ; -ſomewhat like the epito- 
mizers of Geſner's Bibliotheque, who have aſcribed 
Amadis to one Acuerdo Olvido, not knowing that 
theſe two words, which they found on the title-page 
of the French verſion of that book, were the tranſ- 
lator's Spaniſh motto, that ſignifies remembrance, 
+ oblivion. Our author ſeems to have mimick' d thoſe 
books, even in their titles, in their diviſion into 
chapters, and in the odd accounts of their contents, 
I am much miſtaken if in many places he has not 
alſo affected that ſtile; tho' in others he diſplays all 
the purity and elegance which the French tongue, 
which he has much improved, had at that time. 
As for the mixture of odd, burleſque; barbarous, 
Latin, Greek and obſolete words, which is ſeen 
in his book, tis juſtifiable, as it ſerves to add to 
the diverſion of the reader, pleaſed. generally the 
more, the greater is the variety, principally in ſo odd 
a Work. 
L . twenty years before it was compoſed, The- 
ophilus Folengi, a monk, born at Mantua of a noble 
family, who is hardly known now otherwiſe than by 
the name of Merlinus Coccaius, had put out his liber 
macaronicorun, - which is a poetical rhapſody made 
up of words of different languages, and treating of 
pleaſant matters in a comical ſtile ; the word maca- 
rone in Italian, ſignifies a jolly clown, and macaroni 
a ſort of cakes made with coarſe: meal, eggs and 
cheeſe, .. as Thomaſin (56) obſerves, He publiſhed 
alſo another work, which he called Il libro della gat- 
ta, in the ſame Ale, and another only macaronic in 
part, called Chaos del tri per uno. 

A learned eritic (57) has eſteemed chat ſort of 
writing to be a third kind of burleſque. Nor was 
* olengi only followed A” his country-men, as Gau- 
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rinus Capella in his macarorie de Rirhint againſt Cabri 
Re de Gogue Magogue, in 1 526, and Ceſar Urſinus;” 
wulio calls himſelf Stopinus, in his capriccia macaro- 
nica 15363 for the learned William Drummond, au- 
thor of the hiſtory of Scotland, and of ſome divine! 
poems, has left us an ingenious macaronic. poem cal- 
led polemo-middinia, 1 ay the a at Ox- 
ford, 1691. n digt 4 
Rabelais has injitated eee fome fine paſs) $f 
ſages. of that of Coccaius, as well as his ſtile; though”; \ 
Mr, Baillet, in his jugement des ſcavans, thinks that 
it would be an impoſſible n to preſerve i its: beau- e) 
ties in a tranſlation 1 
The Italians affect thoſe mixt ſort of FAVOR in 
their burleſque poetry. They have one ſort wich 
they call pedanteſca, from the name of the perſons 
of whom it moſt treats and whom it imitates; Greek, 
Latin, and Italian making up the compoſition with 
an Italian termination. Some have celebrated the 
amours of grammarians and of others in that Ita- 
lo-greco- latin tongue; and I have ſeen a book in proſe» 
in that idiom of idioms, intituled Hipnerotomachia 
di Polifilo; cio, combattimento di amore in ono; 
or: the ficht of love in a dream. b 
Dante is full of Latin and Provenzale, of be 
boaſts, ſaying, namque locutus ſum in lingua trina; 
and Petrarch, though more ſparing. of Latin, has 
many F rench and Provenzale words, even whole. 
lines of the latter, ponendovene anche de i verſi interi, 
ſays one of his country- men; and, beſides a great 
number bf books of burſeſhue poetry and proſe, 
which they have in Lingua Bergameſca, Bologneſe, 
Paduana, Venetiana, 'Brefciana, Veroneſe, Genoueſe, 
Napolitana, Romana, Sicihar a, Sarda, &c, they ſome- 
times have mixed ſeveral of theſe dialects together. 
This mixture of languages, and of add and fan- 
taſtic terms, has been cenſur'd by Vavaſſor,  chiefly* 
becauſe he pretend that the ancients never us'd it, 
Fg though 
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though none: will deny 'shat- they miwd words and 
verſes of different kinds that has read of thein ſatu- 
ra fanx, or the spsa: dry, - Dipmedes ſays, Satyra 
eſt; carmen quod ex variis poematibus conſtat; and 
Lucius, whom Pliny ſays to have firſt found out 
ſtylum naſj, the way of ſpeaking us d in plays, wrote 
in a low and wulgar. ſtile, mixt ſomatimes with 
Greek, Plautus has Punic words, and Cicero ha 
Creek particularly in his epiſtles. But to ſhew' that 
odd words, ſuch as are found in our author's 
burleſque writings, have been uſed by the ancients,” 
e need but conſult Diogenes Laertius, and we ſhall 
find that Democritus allowed himſelf as great a liber- 
ty in uſing odd expreffions; as in lzugtung at man- 
| Kind, For he had ſo many particular words, that 
à Greek author made a dictionary of them: his Ho- 
grapher relates ſome of them, and Heſychius has 
Preſerv'd alſo one or two, Which he had probably 
out of that dictionary, that has been loſt, Vavaſſor 
himſelf. owns, that Ariſtophanes has verba inuſſtata, 
comppſita ex multis verbis & ſonantibus, and that in 
his plays, Perſe, Triballi, Scythæ, patria & barbard 
vpce utuntur, Laco & Theſſalus. That comic poet 
has indeed many words as ſtrange as Rabelais, as 
Hfexixsxi xod@ xoug, from which the Latins 
have made coaxare, then iroToi, ro, wor; tw, 
id, iTw, ird, Tio, Tio, Tio, Tio, Tio, "Tho," Tho, 
Tio, por, ToopiC; Topo Tofo Topo Tapa, Topo. 
Topolyt, v , Topo TopoTopoMNNyE 3. Topo-- 
Toys, Topoliys 3 TOTO TOTFOUTOTOTOTU 3 rilihilililicoi, 
which are the various voices of birds. Then he 
has diminutives, as Toxpalidier, xailidi on, vilcpior, 
Batu ; and if Rabelais has very long words, ſo 
has Ariſtophanes, as his xopnroPaxiAoggnoras 
and many others; Among which, the longeſt is 
made up of twenty eight, and begins by do ode 
Fina 
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. N, yoo, Kc Alſo in the Anthologia, 
Grammarians ate cad grip; 
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A — a of mg dacombpblites are found 
in Greek authors, and: if tlie Latins have us'd chem 
leis, tis becauſe their tongue wis not ſo happy in 
linking words together,  a&Quintilisn .obſerves; Vet 
we have many in Plautus that ar” downright 


and there is an epigram by an n 
in ſuch ane. 1 N „ ch 


* 


burleſque of the» ſame kind, "as ferrirribades, ſervik- 


colæ, plagipatide, er K %œnGnñ 

What ſhall we think of rode of which 
Ariſtophanes and Lucian are f — and vchich Julian 
has us'd in his Cæſars, as many more among the 
Greeks. have done 3 thoſe  witticiſms being a part of 
the ſalt, which they ſo LOOP ue and 
ſatirical compoſures. 

As for the / puns, chenchos; compteging; quibbles, 
and all ſuch other dregs or baſtard forts of wit, that 
here and there have orept in among che intzmite num 
ber of our author's ingenious and juſt conceptians,, 
I wilt not apologize in their behalf, otherwife than 
by ſhewing:.that Ariftophanes and Plautus have 
ſtrewed them more laviſhly through their works, 
which are partiy of the nature of this. Nor is it 
neceſſary to mention the great Tully, and many more 
among the ancients, that allowed themſelves the fret 
dom of ufing them; many of thoſe dropp'd in cor-. 
verſation by that orator having been thought worthy 


to be mad public. They were doubtleſs better liked 


in theſe times, than they are now; and we find 
them in as great a nun. ber iv almoſt all the writers 
F 6 of 
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of the laſt age, that pretended to wit; nor have 
rhetoricians refus d to teach or uſe the figure an- 
tanaclaſis. So though we may miſlike the pun, 


we may admire the author, ſince theſe are 


but ſo many ſmall ſpots, which, far from darken, 
ing him, illuſtrate the beauties by which they are 
plac'd, 

None can imiflif the great ander Zr Fadens 
images which he gives of the ſame things, or the 
long train of verbs, or ſubſtantives, which he often 
ſets together. Indeed in another work: they might 
be thought redundant: ambitioſa ornamenta reſcin- 
denda ſunt; but here thoſe terms, tho? they are 
often technical, and therefore inſtructing, are only 
uſed to cauſe mirth: and they become our author 
o. Well, that we. ſeldom read them over without 
laughing. vF » 

' Mirth being ſo defirable. a thing, ſo beneficial to 
the body, and to the mind, and laughing one of the 
diſtinguiſhing characters of mankind, our author may 
be ſaid. not to have advantag'd the world a little in 
compoſing this merry treatiſe. He juſtifies himſelf in 
his dedication to cardinal Chaſtillon for his comical 
expreſſions, | by repreſenting the eaſe which many 
\ diſconſolate and fick perſons had received by them; 
and he ſays before his firſt book, Le rire eſt le 
propre de l' homme; or, as it has been engliſn'd, 
Laughter is man's property alone. Even Cæſar had 
writ a whole book of merry and witty ſayings; 
and Balſac, a great enemy to burleſque, has ſaid, 
que ce n'ẽtoit pas peu meriter du genre humain, que 


de rẽjouir quelquefois Auguſte ; that mankind was 


not a little obliged to the man who ſometimes could 
make Auguſtus merry. That emperor, as Macrobius 


tells us, did not think it below him ſometimes to 
write lampoons, and made one on Pollio, who knowW- 
ing it, ſaid, At ego taceo, non eſt enim facile in eum 


conſcribere qui poteſt proſcribere. 5 
8 Horace 
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Horace, after he has ſaid, that it is not enough to 
make a hearer laugh, adds, & & eſt Wm hæc * 
que virtus. 3:1 

Nor has © author only. aim'd at mirth ; tho? he 


has partly made it ſubſervient to his chief-defign; 


He knew that the learned and the ignorant, by dif- 
ferent motives, © delight in fables, and that the love 
of mirth being univerſal, the only way to cauſe his 
ſentiments to be moſt known and followed, was to 
give them a merry dreſs, The council of Trent be- 
gun to fit 1545, and then our outhor began to 
write, The reſtoration of learning had made the 
moſt knowing among the clergy, and the laity, defire 
that primitive chriſtianity might alſo be reſtor'd. 
Accordingly: I find that when Rabelais (58) was at 
Rome in 15436, the cardinal of Trent, who was a 
German, came thither to preſs the pope to a coun- 
ci), and in our author's preſence faid to cardinal du 
Bellay, that the pope refuſed to grant a council, but 
that he would repent it; for the chriſtian princes 
would take away what they had given to the church. 
The univerſal cry was for the reſtitution of the cup 
to the laity, and of marriage to the clergy; againſt 
indulgences, pardons, &c. This cauſed Rabelais to 
put out theſe Pythagorical ſymbols, as he calls them z 
that while ſome of the great ones privately, and the 
proteſtants publickly, were endeavouring a thorough 
reformation, he might inſmuate a contempt of the. 
church of Rome's fopperies chiefly in the clergy of 
France, and thoſe that were at the council of Trent, 
as alſo in ſuch of the laity as had wit enough to find 
out his meaning. And this is what he means, in 
the prologue to his 4d book, by the comical account 
which he gives of Diogenes, who ſeeing the inhabi- 
tants of Corinth all very buſy in their - preparations: 
for the war, and himſelf not invited to help them, 
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roll and toſſed about his tub, that he might not be 
faid to be idle. For ſays Rabelais, I held it not a 
little diſgraceful to be only an idle ſpectator of ſo 
many valorous, eloquent, and warlike perſons, who, 
in the view and ſight of all Europe, act this notable 
interlude or tragicomedy, By the word, eloquent, 
we may eaſily judge that this notable intenlude is the 
council then fitting, He knew that, in T5 34, Cal. 
vin having dedicated his inſtitutions to Francis the I 
the bigots about him cunningly perſuaded that” king 
not to read that excellent work, nor its incompara- 
ble preface; tho' he was otherwiſe not very religious, 
having made a league with the Turks, and joined 
his fiset to that of Barbaroffa; as alſo charg'd his 
children in 1535, on pain of incurring his curſe, to 
yevenge' his wrongs on Charles the V, whom he 
uſed to call ſatan's eldeſt ſor (59), So, partly that 
his book might nat have the fame fate, he made it 
myſterious ; and indeed that king had it read to him, 
m ſpite of thoſe who told him it was heretical. But 
he was ſo embroil'd in wars, that perhaps he dar'd 
not favour the reform' d, for fear of being ſerved by 
the pope: like the king of Navarre, However, even 
kis mother Loyſe de Savoye, what devotion' ſoever 
ſhe ſhew'd: to popiſh fopperies, ſeems to have had 
but little. refpe&t for them, For, in her journal, 
writ with her own hand, and kept ſtill in the 
chambre des comptes at Paris, are found theſe words 
concerning St. Francis de Paule; frere Francois: de 
Faule fut par moi canoniſé; a tout le moins Pen 
payay la taxe: that is, friar Francis de Paule was | 
ſainted by me; at leaſt I paid the fees for making | 
him a ſaint. © Vet our author wrote not ſo 'darkly' | 

| 
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but that the ingenious” of that age could know his 
meaning; for the very antidoted conundrums, 
which are the 2d chapter of his firſt book, ſhiew that 


(59) Memoires de Caſtel nau. n 28 | 
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he treated of religion, as he had ſaid in the prologue 


before it. The firſt ſtanza may perhaps be only 
deſigned to make the ret paſs for a banter z but the 


ſcconds mentions the pope and Calvin plainly 3 the 


firſt, whoſe flipper tis more meritorious' to kits than 


to gain pardons; and the other, from the depth ĩſſu- 


ed where they ſiſn for roaches, (the lake at Geneva,) 
a chuff who faid, Sirs, for God's ſake let us forbear 
doing this; in the French, qui dit, Meffieurs pour” 
diew nous en gardons. I have not the leiſure to 
examine now eth other ſtanæa's, though I can explain 
ſame of them! But to ſhew that-Rabelais was un- 
derſtood when; he/writ, we need but read the verſes 
printed in the French before his fecond book: they 
are by Hugues Saleh, a man of great wit and learning, 
who, as J have faid, had tranſtated Homer's iliads, 
In them he encourages the author to write on, and 
tells him, that under a pleafing foundation "He had 
ſo well deferib'd uſeful matters, that, if he was not 
rewarded here delow, he ſhould be rewarded” in 
heaven, 

Groſs ſuperſtition proceeds from ignorance ; 2 
next to the firſt he expoſes the latter: but I need 


not come to particulars: I may ſay that he has ta- 
tiriſed all forts of vice, and conſequently all ſorts of” 


men': we find them all promiſcuouſly on his ſcene, 
as in Bays's grand dance in the rehearſal, kings, car- 
dinals, ladies, aldermen, ſoldiers, &c. 

He ſaw that vice was not to be conquer'd in a 
declamatory war, and that the angry railling lectures 


| of ſome well-meaning men were feldom as effectual 


to make it give ground, as the gay yet pointed ral- 


leries of thoſe who ſeem unconcern'd ; the latter con- 


vincing us effectually, while the others with their 


paſſionate inveRives perſuade us of nothing, but that 


they are too angry to direct others. 
This gay way of moralizing has alſo nothing of 


the dry mortifying method of thoſe philoſophers, who, 
ſtriving 
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ſtriving to demonſtrate their principles by cauſes, 
and a long ſeries of arguments, only rack the mind; 

but its art and delicacy is not perceived. by every 
reader: conſequently many people will not eaſily 

find out the inward beauties of the works of Rabelais; 

but he did not intend that every one ſhould perceive. 

them; tho' every one may be extreamly diverted by 
the outward and obvious wit and humour. We 
may ſay of thoſe hidden graces, what a learned man 

ſays of thoſe in Horace's ſatires. (G“ Qu cum 

anime plebeiz percurrunt, nee venuſtatem vident, 
neg neceſſitatem argumenti intelligunt. Eruditi, 

præter incredibilem leporem, ad principium quo ni- 
titur recurrunt. The figure oxymorum, by which 

things at firſt appear fooliſh, tho' they are ſharp, and 
witty, is ſuch a maſter- peice in rhetoric, as can be 
perceived by none but the ſkillful, Painting has its 
groteſque and bold touches, which ſeem. irregular to 
the vulgar, only pleaſed with their odneſs ; While 
maſters, thro' the antic features and rough ſtrokes, 

diſcover an exact proportion, a ſoftneſs and a bold- 
neſs together, which charm them to an unſpeakable 

degree, So in artſul jeſts and ironies, in that luſus 
animi and judicious extravagance, what ſeems mean 
and abſurd is, moſt. in ſight and ſtrikes the vulgar; 
but better judgments under that coarſe. outſide diſ- 
cover exquiſite wit, juſt and ſublime thoughts, vaſt 
learning, and the moſt profound reaſonings of philo- 
ſophy. Our author's firſt prologue has led me to this 
obſervation, by that which he makes concerning 
Socrates. Sorbiere (61), who was a man not much 
given to praiſe the living, and much leſs the dead, 


applies this to Rabelais, owning that his fatire is the 
molt learned and univerſal that ever was writ; and 


that it alſo ſo powerfully inclines our 1 to mirth, 


* 
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(60) Heinſius de fatyra Horatians. * 
(61) Sorberiana. | perky 


that 


that almoſt all thoſe whom he had known, that had 
been much converſant with it, had gain'd by its 
means a method of thinking agreeably on the moſt 
profound and melancholic matters. Thus it teaches 
us to bear adverſities gallantly, and to make them 
our diverſion rather than attack them directly, and 
with a concern which they are not worthy, to cauſe, 
Ridiculum acri plenius ac melius magnas * 
ſecat res, ſays Horace. | 
_ *Tis,,true, that thoſe, whoſe temper inclines 
to a ſtoical ſeverity, win not have the ſame. . 
and indeed, rallying ſeldom or never becomes Hey; ; 
but thoſe, . who would benefit themſelves, by th : 
peruſal of Rabelais, need not imitate his buffoonry 
and it is enough if it inwardly move us, and ſprea 
there ſuch ſeeds of joy as will produce, on all ſorts 
ſubjects, an infinite number of pleaſant reflections, 
In thoſe places that are moſt dangerous, a judicious 
reader will curb his thoughts and deſires, conſider- 
ing that the way is ſlippery; and thus will eafily be 
ſafe, with wiſe, reflections moderating his affections, | 
Tis even better to drink ſome too ſtrong wines, 
tempering them with water, which makes them bu 
the more pleaſant, than to confine ourſelves to flat 
and infipid liquors, . — * neither affect the palate, 
nor cheer us within. The Roman ladies us d to view.) 
the wreſtlers naked in the eirque, and one of them 
diſcreetly ſaid, that a virtuous woman was not mo 
ſcandaliz'd at their ſight, than at that of a, ſtatue, 
of which great numbers were naked in all places. 
Thus the ſight of thoſe females at Sparta who 
danc'd..naked,, being only covered with the publick 
honeſty, made no ill impreſſion on , the beholder: 
We may paſs. over, with as much eaſe, the i impuri- 
ties of our hiſtorian, as we forgive to excellent 
painters nudities, which they too. faithfully repre- 
ſent ; and we may only admire and fix dur eyes on the 
other parts of the piece, Omnia ſana ſanis, The wiſe 
, g | can 
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can benefit themſelves even by the worſt of books ; 
like thofe ducks of Pontus, to whom, as Aulus Gellins 
ſays (62), poiſons are rather wholiome than hurtful ; 
or thoſe bees of Pliny, that, being gifted by nature 
with the virtue of the-Pſylli (64), could Fufefully feed on 
the juice and ſubſtance of the moſt venemous weeds, 
The learned jeſuit, who, in favour of his friend 
Balfac, writ a trratife againft burleſque, cannot for- 
bear granting as much, ſince he ſays (64), ſcriptores 
noſtri quovis © genere Kbrorum, etiam non optimo- 
rum, aucupantur utilitatern aliquam, & omnes undi- 
que floſtulos delibant ; quo fere pacto princeps olim 
poetarum legere ſe gemmas ex Ennians ſtercore di- 
cebat. 

"The age, in which our viteſor wrote, was not fo 
reſery'd in words as this, and perhaps 'he has not fo 
much followed' his on genius in making uſe of 
groſs, or loofe expreſſions, as he has endeavoured 
to accommodate his way of writing to the humour 
bor the people, not excepting a part of the clergy oi 
thoſe times. Now we ought not to blame thofe 
authors who wrote in former ages, for differing from 
us in ſeverat things; ſince | hey follow d euſtoms 
and manners which were then generally reteiv'd; 
thongh nowy they feem to us improper or enjuſt. 
To diſcover all the beauties in their works, we 
muſt a-while lay afide the thoughts of our pratt ie, 
if it contradicts theirs; otherwiſe, all- books will be 
very ſhort-liv'd'; and the beſt writers, being dif- 
heartened with the thoughts of the ſpeedy obfivion 
er contempt of chefr works, will no longer ſtrive to 
&cferye an immortal fame, which ante poſterity 
would deny them. | 

, Some would' akogether” forbid the. perl of our 


62) Lib. 12. Caps x6, Sans air __ 
63) Lib. 21. Cap. $7 my | 
| (5 F. Vavaflor, de 
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author: du Verdjer, in his Bibliotheque, which gives 
an account of all thoſe that had writ in French, till 
about the year x 58 f, has inſerted 2 large invective 
made againſt Rabelais, by an author whom I have 
diſcovered: to be Sahoock (65) ; theſe are his words 
Utinam vel apud illos ſit Rabelefus cum fus'Panta- 
grueliſmo, ut ſeurrilis hominis ſcurrill voce abutar. 
Certe, fi quid callet bonæ artis, cogatur in eas tan- 
dem fe exetcere: alioqui tam impius homo quam 
publics. ſuis 'nefariis libellis peſti lens, &. Neque 
ſemel deploravi hominis ſortem, qui in tanta live- 
rarum luce, tam 'denfis ſeſe vitiorum tenebris im- 
mergit, Others, principally of the papiſt clergy, 
have not been more kind to him, ef which he him- 
ſelf complains in fome places of his book, mach Mlie 
an author whom he accuſes of filching in his 1ſt 
prologue, Tis Angelus Politian, a famous Latia 
poet who liv'd à httte before him, and was alſo a 

prieſt and a. prebend 3 he Was a great admirer” of 
Plautus, whoſe peruſal the Florentine preachers 
would not allow_ijn the univerſities,” $0, partly on 
that rr he . 


Sed qui nos . hiſtones dus maxi, / 
Nam Curios fimulant, vivunt Bacchanalia, © - 
Hi ſunt præcipue quidam clamoſi, re , 
Cucullati, lignipedes cincti funibus, 1 4 
Supereilioſom, ĩucurvicervicum pers; 
Qui, quod ab ahis & habitu & alleen, ; 
Triftia, vultu wendunt-ſanftimoniasy 7 00! 
Conſuram fibi quandam, & tyrannidem — 
Pavidankq; plobem | —— In: 10} 
1 


In which verſes, by — * has CDS 
a word, which an antient critic, alſo an n of 
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Plautus, mentions as burleſque (66). But to ſhew 
that our author's way of writing, is not of the 
kind of | thoſe! which antient philoſophers have con- 
demn'd, we need but conſider that there is at a me 
as much boldneſs and impurity in that very Plautus 

and the antient Greek comedy, Vet Cicero, wht 
all-muſt grant to be a great judge of good writing 
and morality; | ſpeaking of the merry or ridiculing 
way of writing, which was to be: condemn'd, op- 
poſes to it that of Plautus, the antient comedy, and 
the books of the diſciples of Socrates, Theſe art 
his words, Duplex omnino eſt jocandi genus: 
unum, illiberale, petulans, flagitioſum, obſccœnum: 
alterum, elegans, urbanum, ingenioſum, facetum. 
Quo genere non modo Plautus noſter & Atticorum 
antiqua comecedia, ſed etiam Des My 
corum libri referti ſunt. 

After all, as 1 could wiſh that dome exprotidbn 
Which I willi not only call. too bold and too free, 
but even immodeſt and prophane, had not been in 
this book, I would not have thoſe” perſons to read 
it, whole: lives are fo well regulated, that they 
would not employ a moment, of which they might 
not give an account without bluſhing ; nor thoſe 
whoſe' minds, hot being ripened by years and ſtudy, 
are moſt ſuſceptible of dangerous impreffions. Doubt- 
leſs they may do much better than to read this book, 

Some therefore will think that! either it was hot 
to be tranſlated; / or ought” to have been - tranſlated 
other wiſe; and that as, in the moſt handſome faces, 
there is always ſome line which we could wiſh were 
not there; ſo if thoſe things which here may ſhock 
ſome perſons, had been omitted or ſoftened, it would 
more juſtly, and more generally, have pleaſed. 1 
9 that the tranflator would have done 5 _y 


L 


(66) Cum zvflacena.m mirati i furs, i incurvicervicum 
vix a riſu defendimus, Quintilian. 
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he not been afraid to have taken out ſome material 
thing, hid under the veil of ſome 2 
inſtead of taking away a bare triffeQ. 

But as what may be blameable in this bank, — 
no proportion with the almoſt infinite number of ad- 
mirable and uſeful things which are to be found in 
it, the ingenious ought not to be deprived of it. 
Lucian' s works, notwithſtanding a thouſand paſſages 
in them againſt modeſty and religion, have been 
handed down to us by the primitive chriſtians; 
which they would not have done, had they not been 
ſenfible that they could do much more Soo than 
harm. 

The art of writing has cauſed much miſchief, 
which made the ancients ſay, that its inventor. had 
ſown ſerpent's teeth ; yet who would be without the 
uſe of letters. We may as well cut out our tongue, 
that world of wickedneſs, as it is called in ſcripture, 
Weak minds may turn good things to the worſt ufe, 
and even ſacred writings have produced ill effects: 
readers are often more blameable than authors, and 
ſhould like bees gather honey out of poetical flowers, 
inſtead of ſucking the poiſon like ſpiders, - The cauſe 

of the ill actions of moſt men is not in books, 
but in the wicked diſpoſition of their hearts; and 
the ſoft melancholy with which the moſt chaſte ro- 
mances often cloud the mind, thus making way for 
violent paſſions, is much more to be feared than a 
work of this nature. 

As long as thoſe and ſome of our plays are in the 
hands of the weaker ſex; that Catullus, Ovid, Ju- 
venal and Martial are learned by heart in ſchools by 
men children, and a thouſand other books more dan- 
gerous, proſtituted to the ignorant vulgar; Rabelais's 
works, in which there is more morality, as well as 
more wit and learning, than in moſt that are read, 
may be allowed a place among the beſt, Verbis 
offendi morbi aut imbecillitatis argumentum N 

aith 
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faith Cicero: and we may fay for our author, like Au- 
ſonius,:cui hie ludus noſter non placet, ne legerit; aut 


cum legerit, obliviſcatur: aut non oblitus, ignoſcat. 
A learned and pious Engliſhman (67), Who was a 
biſhop in France in the old times, and wrote almoſt 


as freely as Rabelais, ſays, multitudinis imperitz non 


formido judicia, meis tamen rogo parcant opuſculis 
in quibus fuit propoſiti ſemper a nugis ad bona 
tranfire ſeria. Solomon bids us not ſpeak in the ears 
of à fool, for he will deſpiſe the wiſdom of our 
words: as our author ſpeaks to none of thoſe, his 
book may be as uſeful as it is diverting ; provided, 
as I have ſaid, that a reader curb his thoughts in 
ſome few paſſages, which a man of ſenſe will eafily 
do, and 1 recommend it to no others, 


Peter Motteux. 
(67) Joan, Sareſberienſis, in Policratico de nugis curial, 


N. B. At the end of the late French editions of 
Rabelais, without the leaſt reafon, the Dipſodes 
were ſaid to be Lorrains, Friar John was faid to be 
cardinal de Lorraine, Gargantua was ſaid to be 
Francis I. Grangouſier was faid to be Louis XII. 
Great mare of Gargantua, madam des Eſtampes. 
Hertrippa, a great magician, Hippothadeus, the 
king's confeſſor. Lerne, Breſſe. Loupgarou, Amiens. 
Pantagruel, Henry II, Sybil of Panzouſt, a court 
lady. Panurge, cardinal d' Amboiſe. Picrochole, Pied- 
mont. Salmygondin, benefices. Theleme, Protocole 
of the council of Trent, Xenomanes, the chancellor. 

Theſe are all the names ſaid to belong to theſe 
three books, and unjuſtly called a key to them, 
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Some of > names mention'd in the 
firſt; ſecond, and third books of 
Rabelais, explained in the preface. 


HE antidoted co- Satire on the pope, 
nundrums, emperor, &c. | 
Grangouſier, - John d' Albret king of 
Navarre, 
Gargamelle, _ Catharine de Foix queen 
of Navarre, 
Gargantua, Henry d' Albret king of 
Navarre, 
Badebec, 4 * Margaret de Valois his 
| queen. 
Pantagruel, Anthony de Bourbon. 
Panurge, Montluc bp. of Valence. 
Friar John of the kauen, Cardinal Caſtillon, alſo 
Martin Luther. 
Utopia, Navarre. 
Beuſſe, Albret. 
Verron, 


CXX The LIST. 


Verron, 

Bibarois, 

Picrochole, 

Lerne, * 

Cake-bakers of Lerne, 

The cakes, 

Truands of Lerne, 

Philip Marais, viceroy of 
Papeligoſſe, 

Theodorus, the phyſician 
for. the brain, | 

White and blue, Gargan- 
tua's colours, 

Epiſtembn, 

Anticyrian hellebore, 

Vine of- Seville, - 

Janotus de Bragmardo, 


Gargantua's mare, 

Maſter beggar of St, An- 
thony, 

Ulrick Gallet, 


Giants, 

Gargantua's ſhepherds, 

The medlars, 

The thirſtineſs of Gar- 
gantua, and the great 
drought at Pantagruel's 
birth, 

The Limofin ſcholar, 


The catalogue of the 
books in St. Victor's 
library at Paris, 

The cauſe between Kiſs- 
breech and Suck-fizzle, 


Bearn, 

Vivarez, 

King of Spain, 

Spain, was. 


The popiſh prieſts. 
Bread in communion. 
The Spaniſh army. 
Philip, ſon to the ma- 
reſchal of Navarre, 
Berthaud, a proteſtant 
divine. 
Innocence, piety, bp. of 
Maillezais's colours, 
Ruffy, bp. of Oleron, 
The holy ſcripture, 
Cup in the euchariſt, 
Cenalis bp. of Avranches: 
alſo a head of a college, 
A lady, 


The provincial father of 


that order, 

Conſtable of Navarre : 
alſo Ulrick Zuinglius, 

Princes. 

Lotheran preachers, 

The reformers. 

The cry for the reſtitu- 
tion of the wine in the 
euchariſt. 


Helifaine, a pedantic au- 
thor, 

A ſatire on ſome books in 
that library, now one 
of the beſt in France. 

A trial between the mo- 
ther of Fran, I, and 
Conſt, Bourbon, * 

Kiſs- 
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Kiſs-breech, 

Suck-fizzle, 

Thaumaſt the Engliſh 
Scholar, 

The Dipſodes, 

The city of the Amaurotes, 

The Amaurotes, 

Loup-garou, 

The giants arm'd with 
free-ſtone, 

King Anarchus made to 
cry green ſauce in a 
canvas jacket, 

The Almyrods, 

Pantagruel covering an 
army with his tongue, 

The ſickneſs of Panta- 
gruel, 

The colony of Utopians 


ſent into Dypſodie, 


Salmygondin, 
Sybil of Panzouſt, 


/Raminagrobis, 
Enguerrant, ' 


The Ogygian iſlands, 
Sammalo, 

Her-trippa, 
Hippo-thadeus, 
Rondibilis, 
Trouillogan, 
Triboulet, 

Judge Bridlegooſe, 
Herb Pantagruelion, 


exxi 
Poyet, chancellor. 


Monthelon, lord keeper. 


Sir Thomas Moor, and 
Hieronymus Cardan. 

Netherlanders. 

Terouenne. 

Picardy. 

The town of Liliers. 

Caſtles near Liliers, St. 
Omer, &c. 


* 


Boors that ſheltered them- 


ſelves there; 


Bapaume, , 

A. ” Bourbon obtaiting 
cloaths for his army. 

His diſguſt, 


His vaſſals in Picardy ſet- 
tled in the Low Coun- 
tries. 

Montluc's abbey. 

St. Thereſa a nun, 258 
Veneta, &c. 

Cretin, an old poet. 


Nonſtrelet, b 


pher. 
Jerſey, Guernſey, &c. 
St. Malo, | 
Henry Cornel. Agrippa. 
P hilip Melancthon. 
Rondeletus, a phyſician. 
Petrus Ramus. 
A jeſter thus named. 
Chancellor Poyet. 
Hemp. 


G 


The ineſtimable life of the great Gargantua, father 
of Pantagruel, heretofore compos'd by an 3 
ſtractor of the quint-eſſence, a book full of 


Pantagrueliſm. | 
To the RE ADE RS. 


IND readers, who vouchſafe to caſt an eye 
On what enſues, lay all prevention by, +" 
Let not my book your indignation raife ; 
It means no harm, no poiſon it conveys, 
Except, in point of laughing, it is true, 
*Twont teach you much: it being all my vier 
To inſpire with mirth the hearts of thoſe that 
moan, 1 
And change to laughter the afflictive groan : 
For laughter is man's property alone. 
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SEES Hd 


AUT HO R' s 
PROLOGUE 


TO THE 
FIRST BOOK: 


LH OST noble and illuſtrious drinkers, and 
vou thrice precious pockified blades; (for 
+ to you, and none elſe do I dedicate 
a my writings) Alcibiades, in that dialogue 
of Plato's, which is intituled, The ban- 
quet, whilſt he was ſetting forth the praiſes of his 
choolmaſter Socrates (without all queſtion the prince 
pf philoſophers) amongſt other diſcourſes to that 
purpoſe ſaid, that he reſembled the Sileni (1). Sileni 
pf old were little boxes, like thoſe we now may ſee 
n the ſhops of apothecaries, painted on the outſide 
yith wanton toyiſh figures, as harpies, ſatyrs, bridled 
zeeſe, horned hares, ſaddled ducks, flying goats, 
hiller harts, and other ſuch like counterfeited pictures 
it pleaſure, to excite people unto laughter; as Silenus 
imſelf, who was the foſterfather of good Bacchus, 
as won't to do: but within thoſe capricious caſkets, 
all'd fileni, were carefully preſerved and kept ma 

ich and fine drugs, ſuch as balm, ambergreeſe, 


(u) Sileni] From g4iw, to jeer, banter, ſcoff at. 
G 2 amamon, 


exxiv The author's prologue. 


amamon, muſk, civet, with ſeveral kinds of precious 
ſtones, and other things of great price. Juſt ſuch 
another thing was Socrates : for, to have eyed his 
outſide, and eſteemed of him by his exterior ap. 
pearance, you would not have given the (2) peel of 
an onion for him, ſo deformed he was in body, and 
ridiculous in his geſture. He had a (3) ſharp- pointed 
noſe, with the look of a bull, and countenance of a 
fool: he was in his carriage fimple, booriſh in his 
apparel, in fortune poor, unhappy in his wives, 
unfit for all offices in the commonwealth, always 
laughing, tipling and merry, carouſing to every one, 
with continual gibes and jeers, the better by thoſe 


(2) You would not have given the peel of an onion 
for him] Ecce unum calamum qui non valet unum oig- 
nonum ; this pen's not worth an onion, ſays a raw 
ſchool-boy at the college [ſchool] of Navarre, mention'd 
by Corderius in his de corrupti ſermonis emendatione 
(Edit, 3539). This expreſſion, ſo injurious to the bo- 
nour of that excellent root, cou'd never have its tiſe 
from the Loire, i. e. is the heart of France, This 
proverb, therefore, is here reQify'd by Rabelais, who 
does not ſay, you would not have given the peel of an 
onion for him; no, for the peelings or coats of an 
onion are the onion itſelf ; but he ſays, you would not 
have given the beard of an onion for him: le coupeau, 
not Ja pelure: le coupeau, from couper, is the fibrous 
part which you cut away, where the root was: our 
gardeners call it the beard, a thing of as little value as 
any thing you can name, The celebrated monſr. Me- 
nage, in his origin of the French tongue, at the word 
coupeau, does indeed explain Rabelais's coupeau d'oignon 
by pelure d'oignon, and ſo too the excellent tranſlator 
of this book fir T. U. calls it the peel of an onion: 
but they are both in the wrong, for la pelure ſe leve, 
& ne ſe coupe point; what's peel'd is raiſed, not cut: 
now Rabelais uſes the word cut, ergo, &c. 

(3). Sharp-pointed noſe] Yet, in all the antique 
gems, he is repreſented with a blunt, round, bottle noſe, 

: means 
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The author's prologue, exxv 
means to conceal his divine knowledge, But opening 
this box you would have found within it a heavenly 
and ineſtimable drug, a more than human under- 
ſtanding, an admirable virtue, matchleſs learning, 


invincible courage, initimable ſobriety, certain con- 
tentment of mind, perfect aſſurance, | and an in» 


credible miſregard of all that for which men com- 


monly do ſo much watch, run, fail she, travel, 


toil and turmoil themſelves. 
Whereunto, think ye, doth this little flouriſh of 
a preamble tend? For ſo much as you, my good 


diſciples, and ſome. other jolly fools of eaſe and 


leiſure, reading the pleaſant titles of ſome books of 


our invention, as Gargantua, Pantagruel, Whippot, 
the dignity of cod- pieces, bf peaſe and bacon, with 


a commentary, &c. are too ready to judge, that 


there is nothing in them but jeſts, mockeries, laſci- 
vious diſcourſe, and recreative lyes ; becauſe the out- 
fide- (which is the title) is uſually - (without any 
farther enquiry) entertain'd with ſcoffing and deriſion. 
But truly it is very unbeſeeming to make ſo flight 


account of the works of men, ſeeing yourſelves a- 
vouch that it is not the habit makes the monk; 
many being monaſterially aceoutrad, who inwardly 
are nothing leſs than monachal; and that there are 


of thoſe that wear Spaniſh cloaks, who have but little 


ol the valour of Spaniards in them, Therefore is it, 


that you muſt open the book, and ſeriouſly conſider 


of the matter treated in it ; then ſhall you find chat it 
containeth things of far higher value than the box did 
. promiſe ; that is to ſay, that the ſubject thereof is 
not . ſo fooliſh, as by the title at the firſt it 


would appear to be. 
And put the caſe that in the literal-ſenſe. you Moot 
with matters that are light and hadicrous; and ſuitable 


enough to their inſcriptions ; yet muſt, not you ſtop 


there, as at the melody of the charming Syrens ; but 
endeavour to interpret that in à ſublimer ſenſe, 
G 3 which 


exxdi The author's prelogue. 
which peffibly you might think was ſpoken in the 
jollity of heart. Did you ever pick the lock of a 
cupboard, to fea! a bottle of wine out of it? tell me 
truly, and, if you did, call to mind the countenance 
which then you had, Or, did you ever fee a dog 
with'a marrow-bone in his mouth? (the beaſt of all 
other, fays Plato, lib. 2. de Republica, the moſt 
phitofophical ?) If you have ſeen him, you might 
have remarked with what caution and eircumf; 

He wards and watcheth it; with what care he Keeps 
jt ; how fervently he beide ie; how prudently be 
zobbets it; with what affection he breaks it; and 
with what diligence he ſucks it, To what end all 
this? what moveth him to take all theſe pains ? what 
ure the of bis labour? what doth he expect to 
reap thereby? Nothing but a little matrow. True it 
is, that this little is more ſavoury and delicious than 
the great quantities of other ſorts of meat, beeauſe 
the marfow (as Galen teſtifieth, 3. ſacult. nat. & 11, 
de uſu partium) is a nouriſhment moſt perfedtly ee 
doured by nature. 

- Tn imixation of this dog, it deoomes you to bs wit, 
to f melt, feel, and have in eſtimatzon theſe fiir 
| books, . fraffed with high conceptions, thit 
ſoem eaſy and ſaperficial, but are not ſo readily fa- 
— and then like him you muſt, by a ſedulous 
lecture, and frequent meditation, broak the bone, 
and fuck ont the fubiantial marrow ; that is, my 
allegorical ſenſe, or the things 1 to myſelf propoſe to 
de ſignified by theſe pythagorical ſymbols z with aſ- 
- fured hope, that, in ſo doing, you will at laſt attain 
to be both very wiſe and very brave: for, in the 
peruſal of this treatiſe, you ſhall "find another nd of 
taſte, and a doQrine of a more profound and abſtruſe 
 confideration, which will diſcloſe unto you the moiſt 
\ glorious do@rine, and dreadful} myſterles, as well 
in what eoncerneth our religion, as matters of the 
. publick ſtate and life cecohomical, -] 
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fatirical writers have 


The author's prologue. - cxxvi; 

Do you believe upon your conſcience, that Homer, 
whilſt he was a couching his Iliads and Odyſſes, had 
any thought upon thoſe allegories, which Plutarch, 
Heraclides Ponticus, Euſtathlus, Cornutus, ſqueezed 
out of him, and (4) which Politian filched again 


from them. If that is your, faith, you ſhall never 


be of my church; who hold that thoſe myſteries 
were as little dream'd of by Homer, | as the goſpel- 


ſacraments were by Ovid in his Metamorphoſis ; 


hong a cn () gli pur ad tas bn. 


(4) Which Ph ma M. au ©; e R 
that 1 ws wrongs Politian very much by "this 


Gull „ee. 
105 e In 


the whole — of monks, 
tho“ more properly it ſcerng to 4 
ciſeans, not ſo much an account | 

habit ( kke a wolf, loup) as becauſe thei 


triarch (St. Francis) * — call bro C 
wolf alle had _ ſo damage to the inhabitants 
of Gubio, The ſtory is told with n fimplicity ir 


in 
the book of conformities (Milan edit. t 3). In the 
romance of the roſe (edit.- ** Favzſemblant dr 
2 ſpeaks thus, under hn u 6" bexging 
friar , , 


m'en plaindray, &c, 3 1 
2 moan, 
But my new confeſſarius alone: my 


Not call'd frere louvel, he: for, ſuch a name | 
Would put the holy man into a flame, | 


Lupus, lupulus, lupellus, - louvel, Lopinus, Lubin, 
[1 have tranſlated confeſſeur confeſſarius, - for ſo ouy 
G 4 Englich 


exxvii The author's prologue. 

(eater would have undertaken to prove it, if perhaps 
he had met with as very fools as himſelf (and as the 
proverb ſays) à lid worthy of ſuch a kettle, 


If 


Engliſh roman catholics call their father confeſſor, and 
I think, very properly. A confeſſor ſeems to mean 
1 the perſon confeſſing, not the perſon confeſs'd to], 
The character of a frere. lubin is admirably well 
painted in Marot's third balade, The ſea-fiſh call'd 
E — (a Shark ſays Camb. dict.) is alſo call'd lupin, quaſi 
lupinus a lupo. As for St. Lubin, biſhop of Chartres, 
who dy'd about the middle of the ' ſixth century, his 
Latin name in the martyrologies is Leobinus, To bring 
this nearer home; the frere lubin whom Rabelais here 
alludes to is not a Franciſcan friar, but an Engliſh Ja- 
cobin (white friar) who explain'd Ovid's Metamorphoſes 
- allegorically.. His book in 4to was printed at Paris in 
150, by Joſſe Badius, and was intitul'd, Metamorphoſis 
Ovidiana moraliter. a magiſtro Thoma Walleys Anglico, 
de profeſſione prædicatorum ſub ſanctiſſimo patre Domi- 
nico, explanata. It had appear'd at Bruges in fol.-even 
in the year 1484, in French, by Colard Manſion, whom 
la Caille, in his hiſtory of printing, took to be the 
printer of the work [He was the tranſlator, I ſuppoſe]. 
It is matter of ſurprize. that the jeſuit Theophilus Ray- 
maud in his book againſt: the Jacobins, intitul'd de Cy- 
tiacorum immunitate a cenſura, has ſaid nothing of 
- theſe ridiculous moralities, which he would not have 
ſail'd to ſcourge z' he who had made himſelf ſo merry 
with S. Auguſtin's city of God by Thomas Valois, alias 
\ Walleys; for Thomas Valois, Walleys, de Walleys, & 
| Gualenſis are but one and the ſame author, under fa- 
vour of thoſe who multiply him, and who, tho' he liv'd 
not beyond the middle of the 14th century, yet place 
him in the beginning of the 15th, being miſled, by the 
fimilitude ef name of Thomas de Walden, a Carmelite, 
| who dy'd in 1430. In the epiſtles obſcuror. virorum, 
one Conrad Dollenkopf (mad-cap) is introduc'd, a great 
* admirer of Thomas de Walleys Ovid allegoriz'd. A- 
© lexander Neckham, who liv'd a century before, a = 
ACE. Engl 
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The author's prologue. cxxiz 
If you give any credit to him, why are you not 
as kind to theſe jovial new chronicles of mine? albeit 
when I did diate then, I thought thereof no more 
than you, who poſſibly are drinking (the-whilſt) a8 
1 was: for, in the compoſing" of this maſterly book, 
I never loſt nor beſtowed any more, nor any other 
time, than What was appointed to ſerve me for taking 
of my bodily reſection, that is, whilſt I was eating 
and drinking. PW? - 7 V % 46 
And indeed, that is the fitteſt and moſt proper 
hour, wherein to write theſe high matters and deep 
ſciences; as Homer knew very well, the paragon of 
all philologues, and Ennins, the father of the Latin 
poets (as Horace calls him); although a certain ſneak- 
ing jobbernol objected, that his verſes ſavour'd more 
of the wine than of the OI. D | 
(6) A certain addle-headed cocks-comb ſaith the 
ſame of my books; but a turd for him. The fra- 
grant odour of the wine; oh how much more 


Engliſh poet, philoſopher, and divine, had wrote on 
Ovid's Metamorphoſes, a book out of which tis pre- 
ſum'd the Jacobin ſtole good part of his; as in all like- 
lihood it was out of the Jacobin's book that John Buon- 
ſignore of the city of Caſtello took the allegorical ex- 
poſition (which he publiſh'd in Italian) of the Meta- 
morphoſes in 1575, quoted by Leonard Salviati and by 
the dictionary of la Cruſca. One Peter Lavinius, ano- 
ther Jacobin, printed at Lyons, in the beginning of the 
16th century, a tropological explication of the ſame 
Metamorphoſes. Furthermore, P. Labbé, p. 321. of 
his Nova bibliotheca MSS. mentions # manuſcript in the 
royal library, mark'd n. 786. with this title, Ovidii 
Metamorphoſis moralifata per Joannem Bourgualdum, 

(6) A certain addle-pated eocks-comb] In the French 
Tirelupin. M. le du Chat ſays: Tirelupin (for fo Ra- 
belais always ſpells it) was a nickname given in 1372 
to a certain ſort of Cynic-like people who liv'd upon 
lupins, which they gather'd (tirerent) up and down the 


3 fields. 
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EXXX- The author's . prologue. 

fparkling; ' watming, charming, celeſtial, and de- 
lieious it is, than of oil! — . — as much 
when it is ſaid; of me, that I ſpent more on 
eee ——ů— when it was 
told him, that his expence on oil was greater than on 
wine. 


I truly beld-it for an honour to bo called. and re- 
puted to be a. good fallow, a pleaſant companion, 
or (7) merry andrew; for under this name am! 
welcome in all choice companies of Pantagtueliſts. 
It was upbraided to Demoſthenes, by an envious 
ſurly knave, that his orations did ſmell like the 
ſarpler or clout that had ſtopped a muſty oil veſſel. 
Therefore I pray interpret you all my deeds and 
ſayings in the perfecteſt ſenſe 3 reverence the (8) 
cheeſe-like brain that feeds you with all theſe jolly 
maggots, and do what lies in you to keep me al- 
ways merry, Be frolick now, my lads, chear up 
your hearts, and joyfully read the reſt, with all the. 
eaſe of your body, and comfort to your reins, But 


dearken, joltheads: O dickens take you, off with 
your: bumper; 1 will do you reaſon ; pull away, 
ſupernaculum. | 


9 2 Merry Walter in French: (Bon 
tier). Certain proper names have particular ideas 
affix d to them 5 ridiculous reaſons, For inſtance, 
nothing being: more common than cuckoldom and Ch 
name of John, . are therefore call'd Johns or 
Jans. — alter) means a pleaſant com 
in alluſion to gaudir, to play the good- fellow (from gau- 
dere in Latin). Nicodemus is a fooliſh fellow or ninny- 
hammer, from Nigaut and Nice, which laſt word has 
not the meaning of our word nice, but means dull. 
Agnes means 8 inoffenfive, lamb-like, from 
Agneau (in Latin 
OL 22 5 Cerveau caſeiforme : 
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Treating of the Ineſtimabl 


LirE of the Great Gargantua. 


C HAP. 0 


Of the genealogy and © antiquity o 
GAR GA N < UA. 


J 


Muſt refer you to the great chivnicle of Panith- 
gruel, for the knowledge of that genealogy and 

K antiquity of race by which Gargantua is de- 
ſcended unto us: in it you may underſtand 
more at large how the giants were born in this world, 
and how from them by a direct line iſſued Gargantua 
the father of Pantagruel, And do not take it ill, if 
for this time I paſs by it, although the ſubject be 
ſuch, that, the oftner it were remember*d, the mote 
it would pleaſe your worthips-: according to the au- 
thority of Plato in Philebo, and Gorgias, and of (1) 
Flaccus, who ſays, that there are ſome kind of mat- 


my He pl>cuit ſemel, hc decies repetita placebit, 
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132 RABELAIsS's Book 1, 
ters (ſuch as theſe are without doubt) which, the 
ſrequentlier they be repeated, ſtill prove the more 
dielectable. % 

Would to God every one had as certain knowledge 
of his genealogy fince the time of the ark of Noah 
until this age] I think many are at this day empe- 
rors, kings, dukes, princes, and popes on the earth, 
whoſe. extraction is from ſome porters and pardon- 
pedlars; as, on the contrary, many are now poor 

* Wandering beggars, wretched and miſerable mumpers, 
who are deſcended of the blood and lineage of great 
kings and emperors, occaſioned (as I conceive it) by 
the revolution of kingdoms and empires; 

From the Aſſyrians to the Medes; 

From the Medes to the Perſians ; 

From the Perſians to the Macedonians ; 

From the Macedonians to the Romans; 

From the Romans to the Greeks 

From the Greeks to the Franks, 

And to give you ſome hints concerning myſelf, 
who ſpeak unto you ; I cannot think but I am come 
of the race of ' ſome rich king or prince in former 

imes: for never yet ſaw you any man that had a 

eater defire to be a king, and to be rich, than I 

have; and to the end only, that I may make good 

— do nothing, nor care for any thing, and plen- 

tifully enrich my friends, and all honeſt and learned 
men: but herein do I comfort myſelf, that in the 
other world I ſhall be all this; yea, and greater too 
than at this preſent 1 dare wiſh, As for you, with 
the ſame or a better conceit enjoy yourſelves in your 
diſtreſſes; and drink freſh if you can come by it. 

(2) But to our matter again: I ſay, that, by the 

| | eſpecial 


(2) But to our-matter again] It is in the French, 3 
noa moutons, ſtrictly, to our mutton again; a proverb 
taken from the old French play of Patelin, where a 
woollen-draper is brought in, who, pleading againſt his 

ſhepherd 


Chap. I. WORKS. 133 
eſpecial care of heaven, the antiquity and genealogy 
of Gargantua hath been reſerved for our uſe more 
tull and perfect than any other, except that of the 
Meſſias, whereof I mean not to ſpeak; for it belongs 
not unto my province; and the devils (that is to 
ſay) the falſe accuſers and hypocritical church - vermin 
would be upon my jacket, This genealogy was 
found by John Andean in a meadow, which he had 
near the pole-arch under the olive-tree, as you go to 
Narſoy, Where, as they were caſting up ſome 
ditches, the diggers with their mattocks ſtruck againſt 
(x) a great brazen tomb, unmeaſurably long, for 
they could never find the end thereof, by reaſon that 
it enter'd too far within the ſluces of Vienne. Open- 
ing this tomb, in a certain place thereof, ſealed on 
the top with the mark of a goblet, about which was 
written in (4) Hetrurian letters Hie BiniTun, they 


ſhepherd concerning ſome ſheep the ſhepherd had ftole 
from him, would ever and anon digreſs from the point, 
to ſpeak of a piece of cloth which his antagoniſt's at- 
torney had likewiſe robb'd him of; which made the 


judge call out to the draper, and bid him return to his 


muttons, In reference to this proverb, we may go back 
to that of, alia Menecles, alia porcellus loquitur, and 
ſee Eraſmus's explanation thereol, | 

(3) A great brazen tomb] .In a place call'd Civaux, 
within two leagues of Chauvigni in the lower Poitou, 
there's ſtill to be ſeen, almoſt even with the ſurface of 
the earth, a great number of ſtone-tombs for near two 
leagues together in a circle; particularly near the river 
Vienne, wherein likewiſe, tis thought, are many more 
of thoſe tombs. This is what Rabelais here alludes to; 
and the tradition of the country is that they incloſed 
the bodies of a prodigious number of Viſigoth Arrians, 
defeated by Clovis, 

(4) Hetrurian letters] Concerning the Hetrurian cha- 
raters (which now are abſolutely unknown) ſee du 
Chat's account at length (upon this place) very curious, 
but too long to be here inſerted. ” 
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bound nine flaggons ſet (5) in, ſuch order as they uſe 
to rank their ſkittles in Gaſcony; of which that, 
which was placed in the middle, had under it a big, 
greaſy, great, grey, jolly, ſmall, mouldy little pam- 
phlet, ſmelling ſtronger, but no better, than roſes, 
In that book the ſaid; genealogy was found writ. 
ton all at length, in a chancery hand, not in paper, 
Hot in parchment, nor in wax, but in the bark of an 
elm: tree; yet ſo worn with the long tract of time, 
that hardly could three letters together be” there per. 
fectly diſcerned, 

- I (though unworthy) was ſent for thither, and 
with much help of thoſe ſpectacles, whereby the art 
of reading dim writings, and letters that do not 
clearly appear to the ſight, is praQtiſed, as Ariſtotle 
- teaches it, did tranſlate the book, as you may. ſee in 

your Pantagrueliſing; that is to ſay, in drinking ſtifly 
to your own heart's defire, and reading the dreadful 
and horrific acts of Pantagruel, At the end of the 
book there was a little treatiſe, intituled, the anti- 
doted conundrums. The rats and moths, or (that I 
may not lie) other wicked vermin, had nimbed off 
the beginning; the reſt I have hereto ſabjoined, for 
the reverence I bear to antiquity. 


(5). In ſuch order] Not all upon a line, as in forpe 


places, and at a certain game: but upon three parallel 
"fi. ties pins tis exeh ne, as here with us, | 


e 


CHAP. 
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The (1) antidoted conundrums, 
Found in an antient monument, 80 wr 


+ + + + + + * The Cymbrians overcomer £21 
Paſs thr * * * the air, to ſhun the dew of ſummer ; 
+ + + At his coming great tubs were filPd, 

+ + + + Freſh butter down in ſhowers diſtill d. 

+ + + + + His grandam overwhelm'd ; fo hey 
Aloud he jj, 


(x) Antidoted conundrums] This piece is à ſnare 
laid by Rabelais, for ſuch of his readers as ſhall ridi- 
culouſly ſet up for cunning people, He had himſelf been 
very much puzzled, were he to have been obliged to 
unriddle his antidoted conundrums. It matters nothing 
to ſay he qualify'd them in this manner, and made them 
ſo obſcure by way of antidote againſt any offence they 
might have given, had they been more intelligible. \My 
anſwer is, he very well foreſaw, that even this ob- 
ſcurity would ſet the curious more a-gog to dive into 
the myftery thereof. Have not Noſtradamus 's prophe- 
cies met with commentators ? have we not ſeen divers 
and ſundry explications of the famed enigma of Bologna, 


Elia Lelia Criſpis? Joſeph Scaliger us'd to ſay, Calvin 
was Wiſe in not writing upon the apocalypſe. ' For my 
part, without prophanely comparing Rabelais's. conun- 
drums with the work of St. John, I ſhall always hold 
thoſe to be prudent men, who don't offer to explain 
the book of revelation. Grammatical notes indeed ma 
be allow'd of, but ſhame and eternal derifion on thoſe 
who ſhall make hiſtorical ones on it, and, having made 
them, ſhall publiſh them to the world, ' 1 


or 
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His whiſkers all bewray'd, to make him madder; 
So bang d the pitcher, till they rear'd the ladder, 


To lick his ſlipper, ſome told was much better, 
Than to gain pardons, and the merit greater, 
In the mean time a crafty chuff approaches, 


From the depth iſſued, where they fiſh for roches ; 


Who ſaid, Good firs, ſome of them let us ſave: 
The eel is here, and in this hollow cave 

You'll find, if that our looks on it demur, 

A great waſte in the bottom of his fur, 


To read this chapter when he did begin, 
Nothing but a calf's horns were found therein: 
I feel (quoth he) the mitre which doth hold 

My head ſo chill, it makes my brains take bold, 
Being with the perfume of a turnip warm'd, 


To ſtay by chimney hearths himſelf he arm'd, 


Provided that a new thill-horſe they made 
Of every perſon of a hair-brain'd head, 


St. Patrick's hole, employ' d their wiſe diſcourſe, 
And (2) Elden hole, with twenty thouſand worſe, 
If any {kill might bring them to a ſcar, 

So as no cough reciprocate the air : 

Since every mam unſeemly did it find, 

To ſee them gaping thus at ev'ry wind, 

For if perhaps they handſomely were clos'd, 

For pledges they to men might be expos'd, 


(2) And Elden hole] It is not Elden hole in the 


- original, Elden hole is one of the wonders of the 


Peak in Derbyſhire, Rabelais's words are trou de Gil- 
bathar. This hole is the ftrait of Gibraltar, called 
L. 1. c. 33. the ſtrait of Sibylle, becauſe that ftrait is 
in the neighbourhood of the city of Sevilte, named Si- 
bylle in cur old romances, 

oY | In 
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In this arreſt by Hercules, the raven 

Was ſlain at his return from Lybia haven, 

Why am not I, ſaid Minos, there invited, 
Unleſs it be my ſelf, not one's omitted, 

And then it is their mind I do no more 

Of frogs and oyſters ſend them any ſtore, 

In caſe they ſpare my life, and prove but civil, 
I give their fale of diſtaffs to the devil. 


To quell him comes Q. B. who limping frets 

At the ſafe paſs of trixy crackarets | 

The boulter, the grand Cyclops couſin, thoſe 

Did maſſacre, whilſt each one wip'd his noſe, _ 
Few (3) Ingles in'this fallow ground are bred, 
But on a tanners mill are winnowed, | 


(3) Ingles] It means a Bardachio, a catamite : the 
French word is Bougrin, Minſheu ſays, an Ingle, a 
boy kept for ſodomy : vox eſt Hiſpanica, adde he, & 
ſignificat Lat, inguefi, the groin of man or woman, 
(the Spaniards ſpell it Yngle, which with them means 
nothing elſe but the groin, not a bardaſh), Minſhen, 
who gives the name of this creature in ſeveral lan- 
guages, with its reſpective derivations worth reading, if 
ſuch a ſubject can be worth it, concludes with theſe 
remarkable words, which, for the honour of the Ger- 
man nation, I ſhall tranſcribe Hoc autem vitium apud 
Germanos cum ſit incognitum, meritò & appellatione 
deſtituitur, in eorundem lingua, To return to Rabe- 
lais, m, du Chat ſays, ſome people will have this fallow 
field to be the field of the Roman church, which, in 
Rabelais's opinion, was not at that time cultivated as 
it ought: and the Bougrins means the French Luthe- 
rans, whom he calls Bougrins (i. e. little Bougres) as 
being deſeended from the Vaudois, who were call'd 
Boũgre from Bulgaria, over which they were ſpread, 
Rabelais by the tanners mill intimates, that till his 
time, few perſons had undertaken to reform the weſlern 
church, or to ſeparate from it, without — their 
kin behind them, as the ſaying is. 
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Run thither all of you; th' alarms ſound clear; 
(4) You ſhall have more than you had the laſt year, 


Short while thereafter was the bird of Jove 

Reſolv'd to ſpeak, though diſmal it ſhould prove. 

Yet was afraid, when he ſaw them in ire, 

They ſhould o'rthrow quite, flat, down, dead, th' 
empire. 

He rather chus d the fire from heaven to ſteal, 

To boats where were red herrings put to ſale, 

Than to be calm 'gainſt thoſe who ſtrive to brave us, 

And ta the Maſſorets fond words enſlave us, 


All this at laft concluded gallantly, 
99585 of Ate and her (5) hern-like thigh, 


_ (4) You ſhall have more, &c.] If the! protein 

n of this place be right, Rabelais here fore- 

teh the heretics of his time, that they will be fill 
more roughly treated than their anceſtors were, 

5) Hern-like thigh] Marot, ſpeaking of a fit of 

which bad brought him extreamly low, er- 

preſſes himſelf thus, | 


Tant affoibly m'a ECltrnge maniere, 
Et ſ m'a fait la euiſſe heronniere. 


That is, it had made him hern-like, as much -as to 
fay, lean, — lank, as Cotgrave explains the word 


nier, which I take to be a right explanation, 
and m. Boyer's to be wy, who makes cuiſſe he- 
ronniere, to mean only cuiſſe rude z- a rough, rugged 


thigh, inftead of a mere ſkin and bone thigh, To re- 


turn to m. dir Chat; the Ate of the Greeks was a god- 


dife-who excited tumults and quarrellings, and Rabelais 
gives her a bern of heron's | thigh, that is, long and 


light, as à heron's is, becauſe Homer, Iliad g. to inſi- 


nuate that diſſenſions are very ſwift, and arrive very 
ſoon and often for the ſlighteſt cauſe, paints Ner- 


deſs very ſwift and light of foot. 
oY __ Who 
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Who fitting ſaw Pentheſilea ta'en, 

In her old age, for a crefſe-ſelling quean. 

Each one cried out, Thou filthy collier toad, 
Doth it become thee to he found abroad? 
Thou haſt the Roman ſtandard fikch'd away, 
Which they in rags of parchment did diſplay. 


Juno was born, who-under the rainbow 

Was 4 bird-catching with her duck below, 12 
When her with ſuch a grievous trick they ply d, 
That ſhe had almoſt been tranſmogriſy 4. 
The bargain was that, of that throat-fall, ſus 

Should of Proſetpina have two eggs free ; 

And if that ſhe thereafter ſhould be found, a7 
She h: Hill fail bo. aft bennes 2 


Seven months 8 twenty OY 
He that of old did Carthage town undo,  ' 
Did bravely mid'ſt them all himſelf 1 
Requiring of them his inheritance, * 0 
Although they juſtly made up the divifion, . 
According to the ſhoe-welt-laws deciſſon, 
By diſtributing ſtore of brew's and beef 
To thoſe poor fellows that did pon brief, |. 


The year will eome, mark mark'd by. a Turkih bow, 
" ſpindles yarn'd, | and three pot-bottoms o 
of a diſcourteous king the dock 
— pepper d be under an hermir's — 
Ah that for one ſhe hypoctite you mj 
Permit ſo many acres to be loſt! 
Ceaſe, .ceaſe, this viſard may 1 
Withdraw youſclves unto the (6) oa a brother. 
The 
t oak 
(6) Serpeats brother] I take it to be a burleſque curſe 
for Go'to hell, The devil, every one knows, is call'd 
ſerpent, becauſe of that ſerpent which beguil'd our firſt 
parents. 
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The day is paſt; ſo he that is ſhall reign, 

And his-good friends all kindly entertain. 

No raſh or heady prince ſhall domineer ; 

Peace and good will muſt triumph every where : 
And all the (7) ſolas, promiſed long ago 

To heavens choiſe gueſts, in mighty ſtreams will flow. 
And every (8) garron, founder'd ne'er ſo long, 
Shall with the royal palfries prance along. 


And this continue ſhall from time to time, 
Till Mars be fetter'd for an unknown crime: 
Then ſhall one come who others will ſurpaſs, 
Delightful, pleaſing, matchleſs, full of grace. 
Chear up your hearts, approach to this repaſt, 
All truſty friends of mine; for he's deceaſt, 
Who would not for a world return again : 

So highly n time paſt ds cry'd up then. 


He who was made of wax ſhall lodge each member 
Cloſe by the hinges of a block of timber, 

We then no more ſhall Maſter, maſter, whoot, 
The ſwagger who th' alarum bell holds out: 
Could one ſeize on the dagger which he bears, 
Heads would be free from tingling in the ears; 
To baffle the whole ſtorchouſe of abuſes : 

And' thus — — and — * 


+ * 5 


JC 


6. 84 apocalyple C13. * 20. ſerpents brother 
or ſerpent, as, fraterculus gigantis, for gigas in Juvenal, 


Satyr. 4. v. 98. 
(7) d know not what this ſolas means. Ie 
ſhould be ſolace. Soulas in the French. 

8) Garron] Tis haratz in French, a ſtud of Ds, 


nh mares, a 2 1 it ſhould be carrion. 


CHAP. 
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How Gargantua- was el eleven - 
months in his mother” s belly). 


Rangouſier was a good Know! in his time, and 
notable jeſter; he loved to drink neat, as 
much as any man that then was in the world, and 
would willingly eat ſalt-meat : to this intent he was 
ordinarily well furniſhed with (1) gammons of bacon, 
both of Weſtphalia, Mayence and Bayone; with 
ſtore of dried neats tongues, plenty of links, chit- 
terlings, and puddings in their ſeaſon ; together with 
ſalt beef and muſtard, a good deal of (2) Botargos, 


great 


(1) Gammons of bacon, both of Weſtphalia, Mayence, 
and Bayone, ] I would, methinks, turn the word -gam- 
mons into hams, for more than one reaſon, - As for 
Weſtphalia, Rabelais only ſays Jambons de Magence & 
de Bayonne (not Babylone, as ſome editions have it.) 
Upon this, m. du C. obſerves: the hams (for ſo jam- 
bon, with an addition of place, means; otherwiſe a 
tammon) of Mayence, and thoſe of Bayonne continue 
ſill in great requeſt, The former have their name 
from Mayence oe] not becauſe they are cured 
there, but becauſe theſe hams, which come from Weſt- 

halia, uſed formerly to be ſold there, at a fair which 
as fince been transferred to Francfort on the Mein. 
As for Bayonne hams, the fineſt come to Paris, where 
they make pyes of them for the beſt tables. See ms 
queen of Navarre's heptameron, Nouv, 28, 

(2) Botargos] Cotgrave ſays they are the hard rows 
of murene, a kind of mullet, ſalted, and then dry'd and 
eaten, to promote drinking, Miege ſays the ſame, in 


on RABELALS's Boch l. 
great proviſion of ſauſages, not of Bolonia (for he 
feared the (3) Lombard Boccone,) but * Bigorre, 


= — 5 2 rr 


\ the firſt part of bis great dictionary j but in the ſecond 
' he ſays, a thick and ſhort ſauſage a I'Italienne, qui fe 
fait des oeufs & du ſang du mulet de mer, [1 ſuppo 
means muge, for that's a mullet, mulet is a mule,] 
According to thoſe words of Miege, the botarge is 
made of the hard roe and blood of the ſea-mullet. 
Bayer's dictionary is filent, Now hear what du C. Gays; 
in 3 they call botargues the hard roe of the mu 
let, pickled in oil and vinegar. The mullet — is a 
; 


fiſh which is catch'd about the middle of 
the hard roes of it are ſalted againft Lent, and this is 
what is called boutargues, a ſort of bouding (puddings) 
which have nothing to recommend them but their ex- 
eĩting of thirſt, | 10 
(3) For” he feared the Lombard Boccone] Car il 
craignoit li Bocconi de Lombard. Boccone in Italian 
fignifies a mouth- full of any thing (from the Latin Bucca, 
the hollow part of the cheek) but in French it ſignifies 
ifen; or a poiſon'd bit abſolutely. See Cotgrave, 
Miege, Boyer, Richelet, &c, &c, The reaſon of this 
may be gathered from m. du C's note, via. The 
fauſages'that come from Bolonia la Graſſe (the fat or 
fertile) in Italy, are in high renown for their goodneſs 
and very juſtly, teſte meipſo 3] and what Rabelais here 
| uates is, that for all it was ſo delicious a morſel, 
ſo excellent à thing to eat, Grangoufier would never 
touch it, becauſe he feared the Lombard bit. Now the 
reader is to know, that the Italians, who are accuſed of 
being not over-ſcrupulous at poiſoning their enemies, 
bore an extreme hatred to Louis XII, after he had made 
war upon them, in order to recover the dutchy of Milan, 
which belonged to him by lineal deſcent from Valentina 
of Milan his grandmother, and which is compoſed of the 
ancient Lombardy, God keep us from three things: 
the ſcrivenerꝰs et cætera, the apothecary's qui pro quo, 
and the Lombard bit, was à cemmon proverb in Oliver 
Maillard's time (ſerm. 35. of the advent). Of theſe 


pro- 
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Longaulnay, Brene, and Rouargue. In the vigor 
of his age he married (4) Gargamelle, daughter to 
the king of the Parpaillons, a jolly pag, and well 
mouthed wench. Theſe two did oftentimes do the 
two-backed beaſt together, joyfully . rubbing their 
bacon *gainſt one another, in ſo far, that at laſt ſhe 
became great with child of a fair ſon, and went with 
him unto the eleventh month; for fo long, yea 
longer, may a woman carry her great belly; efpe- 
cially when it is ſome maſter- piece of nature, and a 
perſon predeſtinated to the performance, in his due 
time, of great exploits : as Homer ſays, that the 
child which Neptune begot upon the nymph, was 
born a whole year after the conception ; that is, in 
the twelfth month ; for as Aulus Gelljus faith, lib, 3. 
this long time was ſuitable to the majeſty of Neptune, 
that in it the child might receive his form in per- 
fection. For the like reaſon Jupiter made the night, 
wherein he lay with Alcmena, laſt forty eight hours 

a ſhorter time not being ſufficient for the forging © 
Hercules, who was to rid the world of its monſters, 


verbial expreflions, which are quoted by H. Stephens 
— 6. of his apology for Herodotus, the laſt may have 
taken its riſe from the foreſaid Valentina dutcheſs of 
Milan's being violently ſuſpected of foul play towards 
the king Charles VI, and attempting to poiſon him, to 
make way for that king's brother, her huſband, to 
mount the throne, : 
(4) Gargamelle, daughter to the king of the Parpaillons] 
Parpaillon in ſome parts of France is the papillon (but- 

Y). Gargamelle is a burleſque word for * gullet, the 
weazand, Gargante in Spaniſh ſignifies the ſame thing. 
The Greeks have their yepyapwrs and all theſe wards, 
as well as the gurges of the Latins, the gorgo of the 
Italians, the gargoüille of the French, the gargle of the 
Engliſh, gorgelen of the Hollanders, rgel of the 
Germans, &c, have been form'd from that noiſe the 
throat makes in gargling one's mouth, 


and 
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and its tyrants. My maſters, the ancient Panta- 
rueliſts have confirmed that which I ſay, and withal 
lared it to be not only poſſible, but alſo main- 
tained the legitimacy of the infant, born of a woman 
in the eleventh month after the deceaſe of her huſ- 
band, (5) See the laws mention'd below. By means 
whereof the widows may, without danger, play 
at the cloſe-buttock game, with might and main, and 
as hard as they can for the ſpace of the firſt two 
months after the deceaſe of their huſbands, I pray 
you,” my good luſty ſpringal lads, if you find any 
of theſe females, that are worth the pains of untying 
the cod-piece-point, get up, and bring them to me; 
- for Af they happen within the third month to con- 
ive, the child ſhall be heir to the deceaſed, and 
the mother ſhall paſs for an honeſt woman, 

When ſhe is known to have conceived, thruſt for- 
ward boldly, ſpare her not, whatever betide you, 
ſeeing the paunch is full, As Julia the daughter of 
the emperor Octavian never proſtituted herſelf to 
her belly-bumpers, but when ſhe found herſelf with 
child; after the manner of ſhips, that receive not 
their ſteers-men, till they have their ballaſt and 
lading. And if any blame the women, for that after 
pregnancy, they till continue buxome, and puſn for 


Z 

(5) Hippocrates lib, de alimento. Plin, I. 7. c. 5. 
Plautus in Ciſtellaria. Marcus Varro, in his ſatire in- 
ſcribed the teſtament, alledging the authority of Ari- 
ſtotle on this occaſion, Cenſorinus, lib. de die natali. 
Ariſt. I. 7. c. 3, & 4. de natura animalium, Gellius, 
1. 3. c. 16, Servius in ecl. upon that verſe of Virgil, 
' Matri longa decem, &c, and a thouſand other fools, 
whoſe number has been increaſed by the lawyers, ff. de 
ſuis & legit, 1, inteſtato, & fin, And in authen, de 
reſtitut. & ea que parit in 11 menſe, Moreover, 


upon theſe grounds have they foiſted in their robidi- 
Jardic law, Gallus bb. & poſt, & I. ſeptimo ff. 
de ſtat. homin. &c, * — 

oh more 3 
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more; whereas any beaſt, a cow or mare will kick 
and flounce, and admit no farther courtſhip from the 
bull or ſtallion : the anſwer will be, Theſe are beaſts, 
and know no better: (6) but the other are women 
and underſtand” the glorious right they have to the 
pretty perquiſite of a ſuperfcetation, as Populia here- 
tofore anſwered, according to the relation of Macro- 
bius lib. 2. Saturnal. If the devil will not have them _ 
to bagge, (7) he muſt wring hard the ſpigot, and | 
ſtop the bung-hole, * 


CHAP. IV. | 


| How Gargamelle, being big with Gargan- 


tua, did eat a huge deal of tripes. 


HE occafion and manner how Gargamelle was 

brought to bed, and delivered of her child, 
was thus: and if you do not believe it, I wiſh your 
bum-gut fall out, Her bum-gut, indeed, or funda- 
ment eſcaped her in an afternoon, on the third day 
of February, with having eaten at dinner too many 
godebillios. Godebillios are the fat tripes of coirosz 
coiros are beeves fattened in the ox-ſtalls, and guimo 
meadows ; guimo meadows are thoſe that may be 
mow'd twice a year, Of thoſe fat beeves they had 


o 
* 


(6) But the other are women, &.] All this better 
half of what Rabelais ſays, and Populia anſwers, is 
11 wr » 1 

(7) He muſt wring e ſpi Rabelais means, 
that after a woman has been A Won a widow, ſhe 
mould be cautious how ſhe has to do with a man, for 
tear of accidents which may hurt her reputation, 
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killed three hundred ſixty ſeven thouſand and four. 
teen, to be ſalted at Shrovetide ; that in the entring 


of the ſpring they might have plenty of powder'd 


beef, wherewith to ſeaſon their mouths; at the be. 
inving of their meals, and to taſte their wine the 
trer, 

They had abundance of ide, as you have heard, 
and they were ſo delicious, that every one licked 
his. fingers; But (1) as the devil would, have it, 
there was no poſſibility to keep them long foveet ; 
and to let them ſtink was not ſo commendable or 
handfome : it was therefore concluded, that they 
ſhould be all of them gulched up, without any waſte, 
To this effect they invited all the burghers of $ai- 
nais, of Suille, of the Roche Clermaud, of Vau- 
gaudry, without omitting Coudfay, Monpendfier, the 

2) Gue de Vede, and other their neighbours ; all Riff 

nkers, brave bag ny and good players at nins- 


2 " As the devil would have jt] In the original it 
is, la grande diablerie à quatre perfonnages : a play or 


Lun of devils; ſays Cotgrave, ard that's all. M. du C. 


goes further: he tells us it is an expreſſion uſed by the 
people of Poitou, to ſignify, le malheur voulnt, as if 
we ſhould ſay, By deviliſh ill luck ſuch or ſuch a thing 
happened, The riſe of it was this: In the amphitheatre 
of Dous, - and at St. Maixent in Poitou, they hereto- 
fore. uſed to act religious plays, with more or fewer 
Actors, among whom were commonly ſome deyils, who 
were hereafter to torment. hardened ſinners world with- 
out end. Theſe pious theatrical repreſentations were 
called petite, or grande diablerie, Petite (little wal 
when, there were leſs than four devils z grande, w 
there were four: whence the proverb comes, faire 1 
diable à quatre, to make a more than ordinary helliſh 
burly-burly, . . | 

(2) Gue de Vede, &c.] All theſe places are either ap- 
pertzining to Poitou, or adjoining to ) Chinnty Rabelais's 
town, 


pins. 
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La 


plus. rhe good man Orangouſier took great piea- 
ſure in their conte and commanded there ſhould 
be no want not pinching for any. thing : neverthe-! 
lefs he bade his wife eat ſparing y,. becauſe ſne was, 
near her time, and that theſe tripes were no very 
commendable meat. (3) They would ſaid, he, 
be at the chewing, of ordure, who eat the bag that 
contain'd it, _ Notwithſtanding theſe admonitions, 
ſhe did eat fixteen A two buſhele, three 
pecks, and a pipkin full. What a filthy deal of 
lob-lolly was here, to ſwell and wamble in . 
uts? if 

; After dinner they all went tag-rag together to the 


willow-grove, Where, on the green graſs, to the 


ſound of the merry flutes, and pleaſant bag- pipes, 


they danced ſo gallantly, that it was a: ſweet * 


heavenly ſport to ſee them ſo frolic, 


l '3 


erer, 


FEN 
Hoe they chirped over their cups. 


1 Nd they fall upon the chat of (1) the 
afternoon's collation ;., and forthwith began 


faggens to go, gammons to trot, ber to fly, 
H 2 great 


(4) They would fain, Kc. In Ane 6, whore they are... 
e 


treat eaters of tripe, and Where Rab ais. lived: ſome 
time, they have a x proverb, Which may un, chus in 
Englim s 
Seder be as in at — 
A tyche of filth will fill remain. 


(1) Afternbon's collation] Recineein/French's 105 
recœnare, the cœna being the dinner of the antients, 
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great bowls to ting, glaſſes to ring: draw, reach 
fill, mix, give it me without water : ſo my friend, 
fo, (2) whip me off this glaſs neatly : bring me hither 
ſome claret, a full weeping glaſs till it run over: a 
ceſſation and truce with thirſt, Ha ] thou falſe fever, 
wilt thou not be gone ? By my figgins, godmother, 
I cannot as yet enter in the humour of being merry, 
nor drink ſo currently as I would, You have catch'd 
a. cold, gammer, Vea forſooth, ſir. By the belly of 
ſan& Buff, let us talk of our drink, I never drink 
but at my hours, like the pope's mule ; and I never 
drink but in (3) my breviary, like good father Gar- 


dian. Which was firſt, thirſt or drinking? Thirſt, 


for who in the time of innocence would have 
drunk without being a-thirſt? Nay, fir, it was 
drinking; for privatio præſupponit habitum, I am 
learned you ſee ; Fœcundi calices quem non fecere 
diſertum ? We poor (4) innocents drink but too 
much without thirſt, Not I truly, who am a ſinner; 


for I never drink without thirſt, either preſent, or 


future; to prevent it, as you know, I drink for the 
thirſt to come: I drink eternally ; this is to me an 
eternity of drinking, and drinking of an eternity, 
Let us fing, let us drink; now for a catch; duſt it 
away; where is my nogging ? what, (5) it ſeems 1 

X | „ 


(2) Whip, &c.] Fouette moi ce verre, whip me that 
glaſs, turn up the bottom or breech of it, as when you 
whip a child, 

(3) In my breviary] The mendicants invented cer- 
tain flaggons made in the ſhape of breviaries. Thence 
theological wine, to drink theologically, &c. 

(4) Innocents] Theſe are monks, who call the 
hood of their habit, the biggin of innocence. But their 


words will bear an allufion to what's ſaid of ſome inno- 


cent people, wha are tortur'd with water forced down 


their throat to make em confeſs, 


(5) It ſeems I do not drink but by proxy] Sr. _ 


ey. works Is 


do not drink but by proxy, Do you wet yourſelves 
to dry, or do you dry to wet you? Piſh, I under- 
ſtand not the rhetoric, theoric I ſhould ſay, but I 
help myſelf ſomewhat by the practic. Enough, I 
ſup, I wet, I humeR, I moiſten my gullet, 1 drink, 
and all for fear of dying ; ; drink always and you 
ſhall never die, If I drink not, I am a-ground and 
loſt, I am ftark dead without drink, and my ſoul 
ready to fly into ſome mariſh amongſt frogs ; (6) the 
ſoul never dwells in a dry place. 

O you butlers, creators of new forms, make me 
of no drinker a drinker: a perennity and ever- 
laſtingneſs of ſprinkling, and bedewing me through 
theſe my parched and ſinewy bowels, He drinks in 
vain that feels not the pleaſure of it: this entereth 


into my veins ; the piſſing tool ſhall have none on't. 


1 would willingly waſh the tripes of the calf which I 
rear'd this morning, 1 have pretty well now bal- 
laſted my ſtomach, If the papers of my bonds and 
bills could drink as well as I do, my creditors would 


have their hands full, Hold up your dagger-handz __—- 


that hand of yours ſpoils your noſe, O how many 
other ſuch will go in here before this go out ! What, 
drink at ſo ſhallow a ford? it is enough to break 
both girths and breaſt-leather, This is called a cup 
of diſſimulation. What difference is there between 
a bottle and a flaggon ? Great difference: the bottle 


has left out the but. Procuration, it is in the original, 
for theſe monks or canons who ſpeak here uſed to give 
very grudgingly their procuration- feaſts to their viſitors, 
(6) The ſoul, be. Upon thoſe words of S. Augu- 
ſtin, anima certs, quia fpiritus eſt, in ficco habitare non 
poteſt, reported in ad part of the decree, cauſ. 32, &c. 


the glofs ſays, et eſt argumentum pro Normannis, 


Anglicis, & Polonis, ut poſſint fortiter bibere, ne anima 
habitet in ficco, To which a Flemiſh hyſician, — 
Chatelain, a learned man, made this pleaſant addi 
veriſimile eſt gloſſatorem ignoraſſe naturam — 

H is 
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is ſtopped with a ſtopple, and flaccon a vis. Our 
fathers drank luſtily, and emptied” their cans; this 
is bien chie, chants, well rack d, well ſung. Come, 
let us drink: will you ſend nothing to the river! 
here is one going to waſh the tripes, I drink no 
more than a ſpunge. I drink like a templar knight, 
And 1 tanquam ſponſus. And I ſicut terra fine 
aqua. Oive me a ſynonymon for a gammon of 
bacon; it is the compulſory of drinkers ; it is a 
pully; by a (7) pully-rope wine is let down into a 
cellar, and by a gammon into the ſtomach, Ha now 
boys hither ; ſome drink, ſome drink; there is no 
trouble in it, Reſpice perſonam ; pone pro dyo, 
bus non eſt in uſu, If 1 could get up as well as1 
can fwallow down, I had been long &er now very 
\ thigh in the air. Thus became Tom Toſs-pot rich: 
thus went in the taylor's ſtitch : thus did (8) Bac. 
chus conquer india (9); thus philoſophy, Melinda, 
A little rain allays a great deal of wind; lang 
tippling breaks the thunder, But if there came ſuch 
liquor from my buttock, would not you ſuck the 
udder? Here, page, fill; I prithge forget me not when 
it comes to my turn; and I will enter the election 
I have made of thee into the very regiſter of my heart, 
Sup Simon; pull away, there is ſomewhat in the 
pot. I appeal from thirſt, and diſclaim its juriſ- 
diction, Page, ſue out my appeal in form, This 


(7) A pully-rope, &c.] Thus we ſay, a red herring 
is a ſhoeing-horn to a pot of ale. 

(8) Thus did Bacchus conquer India] That is, all 
the conqueſts Bacchus made in the Indies, are no more 
than the chimerical projects of drinkers, when the wine 
gets into their noddles. | 

(o) Thus philoſophy, Melinda] The ſages of Portu- 
gal, having undertaken to convert the people of Melinda, 
wrought upon them as much by drinking as reaſoning, 
which afterwards made the conqueſt of the whole country 
eaſy to the Portugueſe, ee 

| | rem- 
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yr remnant in the bottom of the glaſs muſt, follow its 
his leader, 1 was wont heretofore to drink 'out all; but 
ne, now I leave nothing, Make not ſuch haſte we 
* muſt carry all along with us. Hey day, here are 
no tripes fit for our ſport; godebillios oi the dun ox 
ht, with the black ſtreak, O for God's ſake let us laſh 
ine them ſoundly, yet thriftily, (10) Drink, or I will, 
of No, no, drink I beſeech you; ſparrows: will not eat 
F unleſs you bob them on the tail; nor can I drink if 
9 1 he not fairly ſpoke to. (12) Lagonædatera, there 
Ny iFnot a cunniborow in all my body, where this 
no wine doth not ferret out my thirſt, Ho, this will 
uo, bang it ſoundly ; but this ſhall baniſh it utterly. 
$1 Let us make proclamation by the ſound; of flaggons 
ry and bottles, that whoever hath loſt his thirſt come 
h not hither to ſeek it, (12) Long ſpits are to be voided 
Cs FT ot fr 7 $0 
. (10) Drink, or I will] This do's not mean, drink, 
> or I will drink, as one would take it to mean by the 


full ſtop. In m. du C's edition it is thus, beuvez, ou je 
vous . + » drink, or i'll... . . . give e 2 — 
en fuppoſe. It is a figure of ſpeech call'd apoſiopeſis, when 
vr a perſon, through anger and earneſtneſs, leaves out ſome 
word or part of the ſentence, and yet may be, under- 
ſtood ; as in Virgil, quos ego . . . . . ſed motos praſtat 
componere fluctus. Where puniam, or multabo, or the 
like is to be underſtood, © , ,* 1 

(11) Lagonædatera, ] It ſhould be, as it is in Rabelais, 
lagona edatera. Theſe two words are no other than 
Biſcayan, and mean, Partner, ſome drink ; tho' the 
Dutch ſcholiaſt takes a world of ſruitleſs pains to prove 
them Greek words; in the firſt place, either from 
beg, the flanks or empty of the lower belly 
above the hanches, Where are the inteſtines, of which 
puddings are made; and %, to eat. And if this won't 
cown, then he gives ye another derivation, and ſo en. 

(12) Long ſpits are to be voided without doors] He 
that can tell me the meaning of this exit mihi mag- 
nus Apollo, The original is, longs clyſteres de beuverye 
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without doors, The great God made the planets, 
and we make the (13) platters neat. 1 have the 
word of the goſpel in my mouth, Sitio, The ſtone 
called Aſbeſtos, is not more unquenchable, than the 
thirſt of my paternity, Appetite comes with eating, 
ſays (14) Angeſton; but the thirſt goes away with 
drinking, I have a remedy againſt thirſt, quite 
contrary to that which is good againſt the biting of 
a mad dog: keep running after a dog, and he will 
never bite you; drink always before the thirſt, and 
it will never come upon you, There I catch you, 
I awake you, Argus had a hundred eyes for his 
fight ; a butler ſhould have (like Briareus) a hundred 
hands wherewith to fill us wine indefatigaby, 
Ha now lads (15), let us wet; it will be time to dry 


Font fait vuyder hors de logis, i. e. long clyſters of 
quaffing and bouzing have. made him void the houle, - 
What him you'll ſay; Why, thirſt, named juſt before, 
(14) Platters neat] Plates neat would come nearer the 
French pun, viz, planettes and plats netz, | 
(14) Angeſton] THis in all probability alludes to Jerom 
le Hangeſt a doctot of Paris, a great ſchool-divine, and 
a barbarous writer of thoſe times, and ſerves to ſhew, 
that it was not, as has been thought, Amyot biſhop of 
Auxerre who firſt brought up this ſaying. 
(x5) Let us wet, &c.] He before had ſaid, in this 


chapter, do you wet yourſelves to dry, or do you dry 


to wet you? this is not unlike the ſong of an old 
teſty toper, 8 


Remplis ton verre vuide, 

Vuide ton verre plein. 

je ne puis ſouffrir dans ta main 
n verre ni vuide ni plein. 


Fill, fill your glaſs which empty ſtands : 
Empty it, and let it paſs : 

For I hate to -ſee in people's hands, 
A full or empty glaſs, - 
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hereafter, White wine here, wine boys; pour out 
all, par le diable ; fill, I ſay, fill and fill till it be 
full, My tongue peels, Lans, tringue; to thee 
countryman, - I drink to thee good fellow, (16) 
Camrade to thee, luſty, lively: ha, la, la, that was 
drunk to ſome purpoſe, and bravely gulped over. 
(17) O lachryma Chriſti, it is of the beſt grape; I 
faith, (18) pure Greek, Greek, O the fine white 
wine! upon my conſcience it is a kind of (19) 


(16) Camrade] Compaing, an old French word, to 
which has ſucceeded compagnon, tho* compaign is Mill. 
uſed in Languedoc and Picardy. Caninius ſays it comes 
from the Latin compaganus, not from com and panis, 

(17) O lachryma Chriſti] Within eight miles of. 
Viterbo, and two days journey from Rome, on the 
deſcent of a hill inclos'd within the territory of the little 
town of Montefiaſcone, grows the excellent Moſcatello 
wine, otherwiſe call'd lacryme Chriſti, from a 
neighbouring abbey which boaſts of being poſſeſs d of a 
tear juſt like that at Vendome, Tho* now this wine is 
rarely to be had, ev'n on the ſpot, the great duke of 
Tuſcany generally cauſing it to be carry'd off for his 
own uſe and for preſents ; yet a. German gentleman 
drank. of it to that exceſs that he dy'd of it, if we 
may believe a Latin epitaph ſaid to be made by his 
valet, upon him. (See Miſſon, Let. 27.) We read in 
the letters obſcurorum virorum, that a maſter” of arts 
of Cologne going to Rome, - to ſolicit againſt Reuchlin 
belike, drank here pretty liberally of this fame lacry- 
ma, and liked it ſo well, that from the abundance of 
his heart he cried out, Utinam Chriſtus vellet etiam flere 
in patriã noſtr2 ! ul nel } 

(18) Pure Greek] Deviniere in the original, not 
Greek. Deviniere- was the vineyard belonging to the 
author's father, and the place where he was born. Sir 
T. U. might take deviniere to be meant of the wine, 
as if it was divine, Greek wine, : | 

(19) Taffetas way As ſmooth and pleaſing to the 
taſte as taffeta is to the feeling. 

H 5 taf- 
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Taffatas wine: him, him, it is of (20) one ear, (a1) 
well wrought, and of good wool; Courage camrade, 
up thy heart, Billy: we will not be beaſted at this 
bout, for, 1 have got one trick, Ex hoc in hoc, 
There is no enchantment nor charm there, every one 
of, you hath ſeen it: my prenticeſhip is out, (aa) I am 
3 free man at this trade, I am an abbot. (pſhaw 1 
ſhould ſay). © the drinkers, thoſe that are a-dry; 
O poor thirſty ſouls ! Good page, my friend, fill me 
here ſome, and (23) crown the cup, I prithee, 


(24). a. la, cardinale. Natura abhorret vacuum. 


(20) Wine of one ear]! A proverbial expreſſion for 
excellent good wine. In ſome parts of Leiceſterſhire 
and elſewhere, ſpeaking of good ale, ale of one ear: 
bad ale, ale of two ears. Becauſe when tis good; 
we give 'a nod with one ear: if bad, we ſhake our 
=_ that is, give a ſign with both ears that we don't 
ike it. ' 

(21) Well wrought, and of good wool} That is, it 

has both a good body and a delicate taſte. 
(aa) Tam a free man of this trade] Je ſuis - prevre 
mace,” he would fay, maitre paſſe, but his tongue 
tzip'd, being fuddled. As if any of us in our cups 
ſhould ſay, The chichop of Bicheſter loves beggs and 
acon, inſtead of the biſhop of Chicheſter loves eggs and 
bacon, * L ä 

(23) Crown the cup] Pour on, till the wine ſeems 
to crown my glaſs. Homer and Virgil uſe this ex- 
preſſion more than once. Writing the word, pour on, 
uts me in mind of an honeſt faichful drunkard, who, 
being call'd upon When he lay ſnoring upon the floor to 
get up, and not to leave his wine behind him, anſwer d, 

Pour it upon me. ] 

(324) A la cardinale] A brimmer. Rouge bord, s 
red-brim (for red wine) is another word for a brimmer, 
ſynonimous to cardinale: for rouge-bord means a red- 
brim, as I ſaid, and cardinale means a cardinal's hat, 
which is red. | 
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Would you ſay that a fly could drink” in this? (25 
A la mode de Bretagne. Clear off, neat, ſupernacu- 
lum; ſwill it over heartily, no deceit in à brimmer, 
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„ er 
How Gargantua was. born in a ſtrange 


Hit they were on this diſcourſe, and plea- 
ſant ..ltrtle of drinking, Gargamelle began 

to be a little unwell in her lower parts: whereupon 
Grangoufier aroſe from off the grafs, and fell ts com- 
fort her very honeſtly and kindly, ſuſpecting that 
ſhe was in travail, and told her that it was beſt for 
her to fit down upon the graſs under the willows; 
becauſe ſhe was like very ſhortly to ſee young feet; 
and that therefore it was convenient ſhe ſtiould pluck 
up her ſpirits, and take a good heart at the new 
coming of her baby: ſaying. to her withal, that al- 
though- the pain was ſomewhat grievous to her, it 
would be but of ſhort” continuance z and that the 
ſacceeding joy would, quickly remove that ſorrow, 
in ſuch ſort that ſhe ſhould not ſo much as remember 
it (1). On with a ſheep's courage, quoth he, diſ- 
ke | patch 


(25) A la mode de Bretagne] Below in 1, 2. 27. 
Büvons ici a la Breteſque. Let's imitate- the Bretons, 
wha. never leave a drop in the glaſs; Whereas in the 


other provinces they never empty the glaſs, but always 


leave ſomething for manners, as we fax. 
(J) On with a ſheep's courage] Have at leaſt aas 


- 


much courage as a ewe ſheep that's going to yean.. In- 


ſtead of theſe words, [on with a ſheep's courage] to 
"i _ thoſe 


harm, neither more nor leſs for my ſpeaking + but 
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patch this boy, and we will ſpeedily fall to work for 
the making of another, Ha (ſaid ſhe) ſo well as you 
ſpeak at your own eaſe, you that are men; well 
then, in the name. of God, I'll do my beſt, ſeeing 
you will have it ſo; but would to God that it were 
cut off from you. What? (ſaid Grangouſier). Ha 
(ſaid ſhe) you are a good man indeed, you under. 
ſtand it well enough, What my member? (ſaid he), 
(2) Udzookers, if it pleaſe you, that ſhall be done 
inſtantly ; bid 'em bring hither a knife, Alas, (ſaid 
ſhe) the Lord forbid ; I pray Jeſus to forgive me, 1 
did not ſay it from my heart; do it not any kind of 


I am like to have work enough to day, and all for 

your member ; yet God bleſs both you and it, 
Courage, courage (ſaid he) take you no care of 
the matter (3); let the four foremoſt oxen do the 
work, 


thoſe inclufively, [ſeeing you will have it ſo] we find in 
the edition of Dolet, agreeably to thoſe of Francis Juſtus 
1534 and 1535, the following words: I'll prove it, 
ſaid he; our ſaviour ſays in the goſpel, Joannis 16, a 
woman, when ſhe is in travail, hath ſorrow, becauſe 
her hour is come ; but as aſſoon as ſhe is delivered of 
the child, ſhe remembereth no more the anguiſh, Ha, 
ſaid ſhe, you ſay well, and I had much rather hear ſuch 
ſentences of the goſpel, and find myſelf the better for't, 
than to hear the life of St. Margaret, or ſuch like 
canting hypocritical trumpery. 

(2) Udzookers] Sang de cabres. By the blood of 
goats, for cabres in Gaſcon is chEvres, This Gaſcon 


expreſſion is one reaſon which induces m. Motteux to 


think that, under the name of Grangouſier, Rabelais 
means John d'Albret king of Navarre, 
13) Let the four fore-moſt oxen do the work] Let 
ur reliance be on the vigour and ftretching-leather- 
neſs of the ſuffering part: for we ſee but very few 
women, however weakly they be, but what happily 
get over the condition you are in, Let the four — 
a m 
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work, I will yet go drink one whiff more, and if 
in the mean time any thing befal you, I will be ſo 
near, that, at the firſt whiſtling in your fiſt, I ſhall 
be with you. A little while after ſhe began to 
groan, lament, and cry ; then ſuddenly came the 
midwives from all quarters, who, def de her below, 
found ſome (4) peloderies of a bad ſ4vour indeed: 
this they thought had been the child ; but it was her 
fundament that was ſlipp'd out with the mollification 
of her inteſtinum rectum, which you call the.bum- 
gut ; and that merely by eating of too many tripes, 
as we have ſhewed you before. Whereupon an old 
ugly trot in the company, who was reputed a no- 
table phyſician, and was come from (5) Briſpaille 
near to St, Gnou threeſcore years before, made her 


moſt oxen do the work, is a proverbial expreſſion in the 
province of Poitou, where, not having horſes enough to 
draw their waggons and carts, they uſually draw with 
three couple of oxen, if they go far and the way is 
bad, The four foremoſt, which are always the ableſt, 
follow each other very cloſe, but they are at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the two thillers, that when the. cart or 
wain is ſet faſt in a ſlough, theſe four, which are made 
to do it, may draw out of the mire the two others, toge- 
ther with the waggon or cart, ; 

(4) Peloderies] Pellauderies, Rabelais ſpells it. Cot- 
grave conſtrues it, filthy matter, beaſtly or ugly ſtuff. 
M. du Chat ſays, tis the ſhreds, parings, clippings, 
ſerapings of beaſts hides and ſkids, from peau, (pellis in 
Latin). In Normandy they call pellautier, a worker in 
hides : a pelter we may ſay in Engliſh,” 

(5) Come from Briſpaille near to St, Gnou] It 
ſhould be Genou, not Cnou. In Languedoc and in 
Dauphiny, to ſay of a woman, that ſhe is come from 
Briſepaille, near St. Genou, ſo many years ago, is to 
call her an old whore, and literally tho* punningly ſig- 
nifies, that the Waw (paille) of her bed has been long 
ſince bruis'd (briſèe) with the knees (genoux) of her 
delly-bumpers. Theſe three make briſe paille Genou. 
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fo horrible a reſtrictive and binding medicine, Where. 
by all her arſe-pipes were ſo oppilated, ſtopped 
obſtructed,” and contracted, that you could hardly 
have opened and enlarged them with you tres 
Which is a terrible thing to think upon (6), fin, 


(6)- Seeing the devil at maſs," &.] This is not very 
clear, as the tranſlator, has manag'd it. Perhaps the 
reader will . underſtand it better when he has perus'd 
the following note of m. du Chat, which is this: pe- 
ter Groſnet, in bis collection of Cato's golden ſayin 
and other moral ſentences, relates this ſtory in the fal- 
lowing terms : ; WY 


Notes, en l'egliſe de dieu 
Femmes enſemble caquetoient, &c, 


Pi Two gofÞps prating in a church, 
The dev'l, who ſtood upon the lurch, 
In ſhort-hand on a parchment-roll 
Writ down their words; and when the ſcroll 
Could hold no more (it was ſo full) | 
His devilſhip began to pull | 
And ftretch it with his teeth; which failing, 
He knock'd his head againſt the railling, * 
St. Martin laugh'd, tho then at maſs, 
To ſee the devil ſuch an afs 
Tothink' a parchment roll, or ev'n à Kin 
Cauld hold two wortiens chat when they begin, 


The people; taking notice of St. Martin's laughing, 
aſk'd him, after maſs, the reaſon of it: then the ſaint 
veal'd his viſion; and ſo we come to know this (true) 
The tales of Eutrapel touch upon it en paſſant : 
_ ny, it was ſeen, in 1698, reprefented” at Breft, in the 
church of la Recouvrance, in a picture, containing Hke- 
wiſe a recital of the hiſtory both in French ach Bas- 
Breton. N B. There is, at St. Ometz, in the church 
of St. Bertin, a very fine and large piece of painting in 2 
frame; the figures as big as the life, of much ſuch _ 
= | x 
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the devil at maſs at St. Martin's was puzzled with the 

like taſk, when with his teeth he lengthened out the 

parchment whereon he wrote the tittle tattle of two' 
ung mangy whores, 

The effect of this was, that the cotyledons of her 
matrix were all looſened above, through: which the 
child ſprung up and leap'd; and, ſo entering into 
the vena cava, did climb by the diaphragm even 
above her ſhoulders (where that vein divides itſelf 
into two) and, from thence taking his way towards 
the left ſide, ifued forth at her left ear. As ſoon as 
he was born, he oried not as other babes uſe to de, 
mies, mies, mies, but with a high, ſturdy, and big 
voice ſtoutly aloud, - dr.nk;/ drink, drink, as inviting 
all the world to drink with him, The noiſe hereof 
was ſo extreamly great, that it was heard in both 
the countries at once, of (7) Beance and Bibarois. 
doubt me that you do not thoroughly believe the 
truth of this ſtrange nativity, Though you believe 
it not I care not much: but an honeſt man, and of 
good judgment, believeth ſtill what is told him, and 
that which he finds written, 

Is this beyond. our law, or our faith? againſt 
reaſon or the holy ſoripture? For my part, I find no- 


thing in the ſacred bible that is againſt, it « but tell 


me, if it had been the will of God, would Fes fay . 


ther ſtory ef St. Antbogy, which the tranſſator and 
compiler of theſe notes not long ago ſaw there, to his 
great edification, and his no leſs ſatisfaction. — 

(7) Beauce and Bibarois] Beuſſe (for ſo Rabelais ſpells 
it) is a large town, which gives name to a little river, 
form*d by divers ſprings near Loudun, The Blbatois is 
nothing elſe but the Vivarets, as the Gaſcons pronounce 
that word, Rabelais here reflects upon the country of 
Beuſſe and Vivarets, as if the inhabitants were great 
drinkers, büveurs, (bibitores, if I may uſe that Lata 
word, to anſwer the French . 6 
biog) by way of pun upon beuſſe. pong 
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that he could not do it? Grammercy ; I beſeech you 
never dumfound or embaraſs your heads with theſe 
idle conceits: for I tell you, nothing is impoſſible 
with God ; and, if he pleaſed, all women henceforth 
ſhould bring forth their children at the ear. Was not 
Bacchus engender'd out of the very thigh of Jupiter? 
Did not Roquetaillade come out at his mother's 
heel? and Crocmouſh from the ſlipper of his nurſe? 
Was not Minerva born of the brain, even through 
the ear of Jove ? Adonis of the bark of a myrrh-tree? 
and Caſtor and Pollux of the (8) doupe of that egg 
which was laid and hatched by Leda? But you would 
wonder more, and with far greater amazement, if 
I ſhould now preſent you with that chapter of Pliny, 
wherein he treateth of ſtrange births, and contrary 
to nature; and yet am not I ſo impudent a lyar as 
he was, Read the ſeventh book of his natural 
hiſtory, chap. 3. and trouble not my head any more 
about this, ; | 


* *S- — AX LO * Siege * 


( HAP. VII. 


Aſter what manner Gargantua had his 
name given him; and how he tippled, 
bibbed, and curried the can. 


HE good man Grangouſier, drinking and mak- | 
ing merry with the reſt, heard the horrible 
noiſe which his ſon had made as he entered into 


_ - (8) Doupe of that egg] I know not what doupe means, 
unleſs it's Scotch for double, Leda was indeed double» 
egg d, for Jupiter turn'd himſelf into a ſwan, and lay - 
with her juſt after her huſband ; by them two, ſhe had 

; | two 
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the light of this world, when he cried out, drink, 
drink, drink z whereupon he ſaid in French, Que 
grand tu as & ſouple le gouſier, that is to ſay, how 
great and nimble a throat thou haſt z which the com- 
pany hearing, ſaid, that verily the child ought to be 
called (1) Gargantua; becauſe it was the firſt word 
that after his birth his father had ſpoke, in imitation, 
and at the example, of the ancient Hebrews ; where- 
unto he condeſcended, and his mother was very 
well pleaſed therewith, In the mean while, to 
quiet the child, they gave him to drink a tirelarigot, 
that is, till his throat was like to crack with it; 
then was he carried to the font, and there baptized, . 
according to the manner of good chriſtians, - 
Immediately thereafter were appointed for him, 
ſeventeen thouſand nine hundred and thirteen cows of 
the towns of (2) Pautille and Breemond, to furniſh 
him with milk in ordinary; for it was impoſſible to 
find a nurſe ſufficient for him in all the country, con- 
fidering the great quantity of milk that was requiſite 
for his nouriſhment: altho* there were not wanting 
ſome doors of the opinion of Scotus, Who af- 
firmed that his own mother gave him ſuck, and that 
ſhe could draw out of her breaſts one thouſand four 
hundred two pipes and nine pails of milk at every 
time, Which indeed is not probable, W 


two eggs; of one came Pollux and Helena; of the other 


Caſtor and Clytemneſtra. Rabelais's words are only, de 


la cocque d'un uf. 


(1) Gargantua] This word is partly made up of thoſe 


three words before, Grand tu as, aꝶ the French pronounce it. 

(2) Pautille and Breemond ] The map of the Chinonois 
(Rabelais's native country) places Potille on the river 
Vienne, within a league of Chinon; and Brehemont on 
the Loire, three leagues from Chinon, on which it is 
dependant, Here are made thoſe cheeſes, which by the 


French tranſlator of Platina de obſoniis, were fo highly 


valued, 
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hath been found (4) duggiſhly ſcandalous and offen- 
five. to tender ears, for that it ſavoured a little of 
hereſy. Thus was he handled for one year and ten 
months; after which time, by the advice of phyſi. 
cians, they began to carry him abroad; and then was 
made for him a fine little cart drawn with oxen, 'of 
the invention of (4) Jan Denio; wherein they led 
him hither and thither with great joy, and he was 
worth the ſeeing ; for he was a fine boy, had a burly 
phyſiognomy, and almoſt ten chins à he cried very 
little, but beſhit himſelf every hour: for «o ſpeak 
truly of him, he was wonderfully phlegmatic ih 
his poſteriors, both by reafon of his natural com- 
plexion, and the accidental diſpoſition which had be- 
fallen him by his too much quaffing of the ſeptem- 
bral juice, Yet without a cauſe did not he ſip one 
drop; for if he happened to be vexed, angry, diſ- 
pleas'd or ſorry z if he did fret, if he did weep, if 
he did cry, and what grievous quarter ſoever he 
kept; bring him ſome drink, he would be inſtantly 


valued, that in his tranſlation, printed in the year 1 90 

though Platina does not take any notice of thoſe 
cheeſes, yet he has made particular and very honoura- 
ble mention of them; wherein he bas been followed 
n or la Bruyere Champier, I. 14. de re ci- 


A c. 8. 
(3) Duggiſhly ſcandalous] Mammallement ſcanda- 
ws Rabelais here ſeems particularly to have in view 


the anathema pronounced by the univerſities of Louvain 
and Cologne, and afterwards by pope Leo X, in 1520, 
againſt the, propoſitions of Luther; which, as his very 
adverſaries eonlefs'd, were not all equally heretical and 
capital. See Sleidan, I. 2. and Fra, Paolo's hiſtory of 
the council of Trent. | 

| (4) Jan Denio ;] Rabelais calls him Jehan, not 
Jan, (for jan means a cuckold) Denyau, not Denio. An 
antient and honourable family, moſt of them lawyers, 
both in Poitou and Bretagne. 2 
paci- 
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pacified, come to his on temper, be in a, good hu- 
mour again, and. as ill and quiet as ever. One of 

his governeſſes told me (ſwearing by her fig) how be 
was ſo accuſtomed. to this kind of way, that, at the 
ſound of pints and flaggons, he would on a:ſudden 
fall into an ecſtacy, as if he had then taſted of the J 
joys of paradiſe ; ſo, that they, upon conſideration of 

this his divine complexion, would every morning, 

to chear him up, play with a knife upon the glaſſes, 
on the bottles with their ſtopples, and on the-pottle- 
pots with their lids and covers; at the ſound-whereof 

he became gay, did leap for joy, would loll and rock 
himſelf in the cradle, then nod with his head, (5) 
04%; ns his fingers, and (6) barytoniſing with 3 


nnn an desen 


C HA P. VIII. 
How they apparelled Gargantua. 


EIN G of this age, his father ordained to have 
cloaths made to him in his own'livery, which 
was white and blue. To work then went the tay- 
lors, and with great expedition were thoſe cloaths 


(5) Monocordiſing his fingers] Tt ſhould be mono- 
chordifing with his fingers, ing his fingers as if 
he was about to play on the inſtrument, called j 
antients monochorde, becauſe it had but one ſtring. 
The monochorde of the moderns has kept the ſame name 
(though it has ſeveral firings) becauſe they are uniſoms. 

(6) Barytonifing with his tail] The art of rhetoric, 
quoted by Borel, has the word barytoniſer, but bary- 
toner is better, It megqps yielding a grave tone or accent, 
Bapilorels. Gargantua formed the acute accent with 

lis fingers, and the grave with his bum. 77 
> a 1 1 ade, 
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made, cut, and ſewed according to the faſhion that 
was then in vogue, I find by the ancient records, 
to be ſeen in the (1) chamber of accounts at Mont- 
ſoreau, that he was accoutred in manner as follow. 
eth. To make him every ſhirt of his, were taken 
up nine hundred ells of Chateleraud linnen, and two 
hundred for the guſſets, in manner of cuſhions, which 
they put under his arm-pits: his ſhirt was not 
gathered nor plaited, for the (2) plaiting of ſhirts 
was not found out, till the ſeamſtreſſes (when the 
point of their needles was broken) began to work 
and occupy with the tail, There were taken up 
for his doublet eight hundred and thirteen ells of 
white ſatin, and for his codpiece points, fifteen hun. 
dred and nine dogs ſkins and a half, Then was it 
that men began to tie their breeches to their doublets, 
and not their doublets to their breeches ; for it is (3 
againſt nature, as hath moſt amply been ſhewed by 


(1) Chamber of accounts at Montſoreau) Rabelais 
placing the ſcene of his romance in Touraine, and 
of the adjoining provinces, -was reſolv'd to ſettle a 
chamber of accounts at Montſoreau, a little town and 
comte in Anjou, on the Loire, alluding, belike, to the 
title of comtes, which belong'd to the lords of Mont- 
ſoreauz a family ſo eminent about the 12th century, 
that Walter, de Montſoreau is ſtiled moſt chriſtian prince 
in an inſtrument of thoſe times, as m. Menage has 
obſerved, as did likewiſe m. Pavillon before him. | 

(2) Plaiting of ſhirts] This faſhion began in Rabelais's 
time. Nam ruge he, quid aliud ſunt hoc tempore, 
quam nidi, aut receptacula pediculorum & pulicum, ſays 
one in Vives (dial. intituled, veſtitus & deambulatio 
matutina). The perſop, who ſpoke thus, did not like 
that new mode it ſeems, and ſo ſays, the gathers of 
ſuch irts are fit for nothing but to harbour lice and 


fleas. 
| (3) Againſt nature] Indeed it is neither natural nor 
poſſible, to faſten or hang one thing to another thing, 
which were lower than it, 

| Ockam 
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(4) Ockam upon the exponibles of maſter Hate 
chauſſade. 5 

For his breeches, were taken up eleven hundred 
and five ells, and a third, of white broad cloth, 
They were cut in form of pillars, chamfred, chan- 
nel'd, and pink'd behind, that they might not over- 
heat his reins ; and were, within the panes, puffed 
out with the lining of as much blue damaſk as was 
needful; and remark, that he had very good knee- 
rowlers, proportionable to the reſt of his ſtature, 

For his cod-piece, was uſed ſixteen ells and a 
quarter of the ſame cloth, and it was faſhion'd on 
the top like unto a triumphant arch, moſt gallantly 
faſtened with two enamell'd claſps, in each of which 
was ſet a great emerald, as big as an orange : for, 
as ſays Orpheus, lib. de lapidibus, and Pliny, lib, ul- 
timo, it hath an erective virtue and comſortative of 
the natural member. The ject, or out-ſtanding of 
his codpiece, was of the length of a yard, jagged and 
pinked, and withal bagging, and ftrouting out with 
the blue damaſk lining, after the manner of his 


- 
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(4) Ockam] The copy in Rabelais's own hand-writing 
has it Olzam in old characters, according to which, in 
the manuſcripts, and many printed pieces of thoſe times, 
the k is made like an 2; whence it is, that not one of 
the editions I have yet ſeen has it Okam or Ockam, 
which is that Engliſh doctor's true name, but all of 
them Olkam, Olcan, or Olzam, Here below, in chap, 
33, the printers have committed the ſame fault in the 
word Lubec, for in the edition of Niery 1573, we ſee 
Lubelz for Lubeck. In c. 40. I. 3. A. D. 1553, that 
edition has Stolzom for Stockholm, and in prol. of 1. 4. 
Ollzegon for Ockeghem, ftill carry'd on by the ſame 
blunder z nay, even thoſe that work'd for H. Stephens 
on the beſt edition of his apology for Herodotus, A. D. 
1566, have ſtumbled at the word Kyrielle and Lanſ- 
queneks, inſtead of which, they have put Izirielle and 


quenelz, * 
:  breeches : 


* ads 
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breeches : but had you ſeen” the fair embroidery of 
the ſmall needle-work purl, and the curiouſly inter. 
laced knots, by the goldſmith's art, ſet out and 
trimm' d with rich diamonds, precious rubies, fine 
turquoiſes, coſtly emeralds, and Perſian pearls; you 
would have compar' d it to a fair cornucopia, or horn 
of abundance, ſuch as you ſee in antics, or as Rhea 
gave to the two nymphs, Amalthea and Ida, the 


nurſes of Jupiter. 


And like to that horn of abundance, it was fill 


gallant, ſucculent, droppy, ſappy, pithy, lively, al- 


ways flouriſhing, always fructifying, full of juice, 
full of flower, full of | fruit, and all manner of de- 
light. Bleſſed lady] twould have done one good to 
have ſeen it: but I will tell you more of it in the 
book vhich I have made of the dignity of codpieces. 
One thing I will tell you, that as it was both long 


and large, ſo was it well furniſhed and provided 


within; nothing like unto the hypocritical codpieces, 
of ſome fond wooers and wench-coutters, which dre 
ſtuffed only with wind, to the great prejudice of the 


female ſex. 


For his ſhoes, were taken up four hundred and 


2 ſix ells of blue crimſon velvet, and were very neatly 
cut by parallel lines, joined in uniform” cylinders; 
for the ſoling of them, werr made uſe of eleven hun- 


dred bides of brown cows; ſhapen like the tail of 
a (5) keeling. | oY 

For his coat, were taken vp eighteen hundred Ul 
of blue velvet, died in gram, embroidered in its 
borders with" fair gillifiowers, in the middle decked. 
with ſilver. purl, intermix' d with plaits of gold, nd 
ſtore of pearls ; hereby ſhewing, that in, his time he 


(5); Keeling] An unuſual, word, as the Camb. dict. 


ſays, for what the Latins, or rather Greeks call. ſalpa: 


that is, a-ſtcek-fiſh, Rather, as Cotgrave ſayt, a Kind 
of ſmall cod, whereof ſtock-n M is made. Aar. bf 
. wo 
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would prove an eſpecial good fellow, and ſingular | 
whip-can. 

His girdle was made ofichies hundred elle and 2 
half of ſilken' ſerge, half white and half blue, if T 
miſtake it not. His ſword was not of Valentia, nor 
his dagger of Saragoſa, for: his father eould not endure 
theſe hidalgos borrachos maraniſados como diablos; 
but he had a fair ſword made of wood, and the dag- 
ger of boiled leather, as well painted and ons as 
any man could wiſh, 

His purſe was made of the coc of 48 pn 
which was given him by (6) Her Pracontal, por 
conſul of Lybia, | 

For his gown, were employed nine thouſand Gx 
hundred ells,, wanting two-thirds, of blue velvet, 


a3 before, all ſoi diagonally purled, that by tris per- 


ſpective iſſued thence an unnamed colour, like mas, 
you ſee in the-necks of \turtle-doves: or turky- coc? 
which wonderfully rejoiceth the eyes of the beholders. 
For his bonnet; or cap, were taken up thres hundred 
two ells and a quarter of white: velvet, and the form 
thereof Was white and round, of the bigneſs of his 


bead; for bis father ſaid; that the caps of the (7) - 


Marrabaiſe * made like the cover of a paſty, 
would 


(6) Her cent] The — of 9 


wn in Dauphiny 
(7) Caps of ths: Marrabaif er) Bonsete It 
„(i. e. à la: Juive) Jew! faſhion, and as they 


oy by the Spaniards ; many of whom are countec 
a fort of Jews and Mahometans concealed, Marrabaig | 


ſeems to be a word compounded of Mays. and Arabs, 
becauſe the Mogrs' and Arabian ruled a. lopg, time in 


part of Spain; and az there were many Jews intermix =. 


among them, "thence Marrahais means a Mahometan and 
«Jew And becaufe the Spaniards are abuſtyely named, 
rranes and Matrabais, as if they held with. the, Jews 3 
therefore, when in c. 22, 1, 3. we read of the poet Ra- 
minagrobis, he is * G--d a witty, quick, and ſubtil 
| ſophiſter, 
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would, one time or other, bring a miſchief on thoſe 


that wore them, For his plume, he wore a fair 
blue feather, plucked from an onocrotal of the coun. 
try of Hircania the wild, very prettily hanging down 
over his right ear, For the jewel or broach, which 
in his cap he carried, he had in a cake of gold, 
weighing threeſcore and eight marks, a fair piece of 
enamell'd work, wherein were portrayed a man's 
body, with two heads, looking towards one another, 
four arms, four feet, two arſes ; ſuch as Plato in 
Sympoſio ſays, was the myſtical beginning of man's 
nature; and about it was written in Ionic letters 
(8) Ayr & ner Ta iayln;. 

To wear about his neck, he had a golden chain, 
weighing twenty five thouſand and ſixty three marks 
of gold, the link thereof being made after the manner 
of great berries, amongſt which were ſet in work 
green jaſpers engraven, and cut dragon like, all in- 
vironed with beams and ſparks, as king Nicepſos of 
old was wont to wear them; and it reached down to 
the very buſt of the riſing of his belly, whereby he 
reaped great benefit all his life long, as the Greek 
phyſicians knew well enough. For his gloves, were 
put in work ſixteen (9) otters ſkins, and three of 
ſophiſter, I'll lay an even wager he is a Marrabais,' Ra- 
belais undoubtedly means he is acute as the Spaniards, 
who, as is well known, being much attach'd to ſchool 
divinity, are conſequently great logicians, ' 

(8) "Aydry, &c.] Charity ſeeketh not her own, 
I think «yawn eks bald without the præpoſitive ar- 
ticle 1. | 


(9) Otters ſkins] Peaux de Lutins. Lutin in French 


is not an otter, but an hob-goblin, Loutre indeed is 


an otter, and fir T. U. miſtook it for the other, deceiv'd 
by the fimilitude of the name, not of the thing, for 
there's no ſach thing as an hob-goblin z and for that 
reaſon Rabelais here introduces itz for what can be 


lougarous 


more imaginary than an hob-goblin's ſkin ? 
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lougarous or (10) men- eating wolves, for the bordery 
ing of them: and of this ſtuff were they made, by 
the appointment of the cabaliſts of (11) Sanlouand, 
As for the rings which his father would have him io 
wear, to renew the ancient mark of nobility, he ha 

on the fore-finger of his left hand a carbuncle as big 
25 an oftridge's egg, inchaſed very daintily in gold of 
the fineneſs of a Turky ſeraph. Upon the (3a) mid- 
dle finger of the ſame hand, he had a ring made of 
four metals together, of the (13) ſtrongeſt A) 
that ever was ſeen ; ſo that the ſteel did not,cralh as 
zainſt the gold, nor the ſilver cruſh the copper, All 
this was made by captain Chappuys, and Alcofribas 
his operator, On the medical finger of his right 
hand, he had a ring made ſpire-ways, wherein. was 
ſet a perfect baleau ruby, a pointed diamond, and 
(14) a poiſon emerald of an ineſtimable value; for 
Hans-carvel, the king of Melinda's jeweller, eſteemed 
them at the rate of threeſcore and nine millions; 
tight hundred ninety four thouſand and eight French 


| : ETA 

(10) Men- eating wolves] Loupgarous. This word 
means a man who is ſaid to transform bimſelf, or thinks 
himſelf transform'd into a wolf. See Cotgrave's various 
and different accounts of this imaginary creature. Ra- 
belais only gives it as a ſynonymous word for an hob- 
goblin ; a hob-thruſh, robin-goodfellow, &c, | | 

(11) Sanlouand] A priory on the Vienne, about a 
league from Chinon. x vo r 2 

(12) Middle finger] Medical finger in the original: 
which among the Greeks indeed was the middle finger, 
quod eo vett, medici miſcerent pharmaca. Alex, ab. 
Alex, Among the Latins *twas otherwiſe ; they call'd 
the ring-finger medicus, as well as annularis; See 
Camb, dict. under Digitus for the names and reaſons, of 


all the fingers as well as thumb, | * * 

13) Strongeſt] Read ſtrangeſ. a I Wd 
(14) A poiſon emerald] It is in the original une eme- 

taug de phy ſon, not poiſon. 0 £5073. ha. 
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crowns (15) of Berry; and at ſo much did (16) the 
Jews of Augſburg prize them, 


See 
N C HAP. IX. 
. The colours and liveries of Gargantua, 


ARGANTUA's ,colours were white and 
blue, as I have ſhewed you before ; by which 
his father would give us to underſtand, that his ſon 


(15) Crowns of ] In the French, Moutons 2 la 
grande laine: well wool'd ſheep; à gold coin, on one fide 
whereof was repreſented Jeſus Chriſt under the figure of 
a lamb, with theſe words round it, Agnus Dei qui tollis 
peccata mundi, miſerere nobis. Rabelais often uſes this 


( 16 ) — 4 — of Augſburg] Les Fourques d Augſ. 
bourg, Theſe = no 2 (but of fir T. U's own 
Ge ng) unleſs you' a man a ſew, for 
as rich as to ma abelais in his 24. — 
they were rich and very eminent merchants z for 
his words are, Next to the Fourques of Augſburg in Ger. 
many, Philip Strozzi of Florence in Italy, is counted the 
richeſt merchant in chriſtendom. Their true name is 
Foucker, and they are at this day counts of the empire, 
of which they were made barons by the emperor Mari- 
Milian I. The ſupplement to Morery giving an account 
of the name Fouckers, I thought fit to tranſlate it: 
* They were the richeſt merchants in Augſburg (their 
i« native city) in Charles Vth's time, and obtain d of 
« that emperor a privilege, excluſive of all others, to 
« bring from Venice into Germany, all the ſpiceries, 
« which were diſtributed in France, and all the neigh- 

« bouring countries, As theſe ſpiceries at that time 
came from the Levant only. by the Red Sea, and 


© from thence into — they he 
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to him was a heavenly joy; for the white did fignify 
gladneſs, pleaſure, delight, and rejoycingz and che 
blue, celeſtial things, 1 know well enough, that'in 
reading this you laugh at the old toper, aud hold 
this expoſition of colours to be very extravagant, and 
utterly diſagreeable to reaſon, becauſe white is ſaid 
to ſignify faith, and blue, conſtancy, But without 
moving, vexing, heating, or putting you in a cliafe 
(for the weather is dangerous) anſwer me if it- pleaſe 
you; for no other compulſory way of arguing'will 
1 uſe towards you, or any elſe; only now and then 
| will mention a word or two of my bottle. 

What is it that induceth you, what ſtirs you up 
to believe, or who told you that white fignifieth faith, 
and blue, conſtancy ? An old paultry book, ſay you, 


© ſcarce and dear. Whereby the Fouckers made To great 
« a fortune, that. thay were counted the wealthieſt fa- 
« mily throughout the empire; inſomuch, that they 
« have a proverb. in Germany, Such a one is as rich as 
« the Fouckers ; ſpeaking of a perſon that is immenſely 
« rich, or has an'over-grown eſtate, This family is yet 
« in great credit, and makes a conſiderable figure, ſome 
«in the army, others in the emperor's court. It is 
* related of theſe rich merchants, as a very fingular 
thing, and curious to be known, that the emperor 
Charles V, in his return from Tunis, paſſing into 
*« Italy, and from thence thro' the city of Augſburg, 
« took. up his quarters at their houſe: that, to ſhew 
their gratitude and joy for the honour; he did them 
« with his preſence, one day, among their other mag- 
© nificent regalements of the emperor, they put into the 
« chimney-place a fagot or bundle of cinnamon, which 
* was a very valuable commodity at that time; then 
© ſhewing him a promiſſory note they had of his, for 

very large ſum of money, they ſet it on fire, and with 
it kindled the fagot, which yielded an odour and a 
* brightneſs the more pleaſing to the emperor, as he 
* ſaw himſelf quit of a debt which his affairs did not at 
lat time permit WW 

12 
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ſold by the hawking pedlars and balladmongers, in- 
tituled, The blaſon of colours, Who made it? Who- 
ſoever it was, he was wiſe in that he did not ſet his 
name to it. I know not what 1 ſhould rather admire 
in him, his preſumption, or his folly,” His pre- 
ſumption, for that he ſhould, without reaſon, with. 
out cauſe, or without any appearance of truth, have 
dared to preſeribe by private authority what things 
ſhould be denoted and ſignified by the colour, Which 
is the cuſtom of tyrants, who will have their will to 
bear ſway inſtead of equity; and not of the wiſe and 
learned, Who, with the evidence of reaſon, ' ſatisfy 
their readers. 

His folly and want of wit, in that he thought, 
that, without any other demonſtration or ſufficient 
argument, the world would be pleas'd to make his 
blockiſh and ridiculous impoſitions the rule of their 
devices! In effect, according to the proverb, To 
ſhitten tails, turd never fails; he hath found (it 
ſeems) ſome fimple ninny in thoſe rude times gf old, 
when high bonnets were in faſhion, who gave ſome 
truſt to his writings, according to which they ſhaped 
their apoththegms and mottos, trapped and capa- 
riſoned their mules and ſumpter-horſes, apparelled 
their pages, quarter'd their breeches, bordered their 
gloves, fring'd the curtains and vallens of their beds, 
painted their enfigns, compoſed ſongs, and, which is 
worſe, played many deceitful jugglings, and unwor- 
thy baſe tricks clandeſtinely, amongſt the chaſteſt 
matrons, In the like darkneſs and miſt of igno- 
rance, are wrapped up theſe vain-glorious courtiers 
and name-tranſpoſers, who going about, in their im- 
preſa's, to fignify eſpoir, have portrayed a ſphere. 
birds pens for pins: Pancholie for melancholy : a 
horned moon or creſcent, to ſhew. the. increaſing of 
one's fortune; a bench broken, to ſignify bankrupt: 
non, andi a corſlet fer, non dur habit, otherwiſe non 
. — ae wn. lit fans ciel, for un 
5551 x licentiè; 
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licentie, Which are equivocals ſo abſurd and witleſs, 
* ſo barbarous and clowniſh, that (1) a fox's tail ſhould- 
— be pinned at his back, and a fool's cap be given 
his to every one that ſhould henceforth offer, after the 
_ reſtitution of learning, to make uſe of any ſuch ſop- 
_ peries in France. wait 1254 
al By the ſame reaſons (if reaſons I ſhould call them, 
and not ravings rather) might I cauſe paint (2) a 
"gs painer, to ſignify that I am in pain; a pot of mu- 
ſtard, that my heart is much tardy; one piſſing up- 
Ito wards, for a biſhop; the bottom of a pair of breeches,” 


ind dor a veſſel full of farthings (fart-hings); a codpiece 
Sy WM (a the Engliſh bear it) for the tail of a cod - fin ; 
and a dog's turd, for the dainty turret, wherein lies 
Jt, the love of my ſweetheart, - hh 
= Far otherwiſe did. heretofore the ſages of Egypt 
1 when they wrote by letters, which they called hie- 
T roglyphicks, which: none underſtood who. were not. 
F Killed in the virtue, property, and nature of the 
of things repreſente> by them; of which Orus Apollo 
Ps hath in Greek compoſed two books, and (3) Poly- 
2 philus in his dream of love ſet down more: in 


(1) A fox's tail, c.] A way of ſpeaking borrow'd 
from the ancients, who were wont to treat in this manner 
ſach as they had a mind ſhould be laugh'd at, Veteres, 
lays the Scaligerana, iis quos irridere volebant, cornua 
tormientibus capiti imponebant, vel caudam vulpis, vel 
quid mile, | : 

(z) Painer] Pannier, I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, 

(3) Polyphilus, &c. ] Hypnerotomachia Polyphili, ubi 
omnia non niſi ſomnium eſſe docet, atque obiter plurima 
ſeitu fans quam digna commemorat, This is the in- 
ſeription of the book, which is a folio printed at Venice 
by Aldus Manutius, A. 1499. M. du Chat gives a long, 
but not very advantageous 1 of this book and its 
author. Alchymiſts think the philoſophers ſtone may 
be found in it, if they had but the right key to it. 
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which as it means On Show, there's no occaſion to name 
him, ] 2 
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France-you hays a taſte of them, in the (4) device 


or impreſa of my lord admiral, which was carried 
before that time by Octavian Auguſtus, | But my 
little ſkiff amongſt theſe unpleaſant gulfs and hoals 
will ſail no further, therefore muſt. I return to the 
port from whence I came; yet do I hope one day to 
write more at large of theſe things, and to ſhew both 
by philoſophical arguments and authorities, received 
and approved. of, by and from all antiquity, what; 
and how many colours there are in nature, and 
what may be ſignified by every one of them, if God 


ſave the mould of my cap, which is my beſt wine-: 


pot, at my grandam uſed to ſay. | 


CHAP. X. 


Of that which is ſignified by the cal6un, 


SHE white therefore fignifieth joy, ſolace, and 


gladneſs, and that not at random, but upon 


(4) Device, &c. ]- Rabelais, in two or three places, * 
poſitively Auguſtus's motto was, feſtina lente, with the 
device of an anchor, a very heavy thing, and round it a 
dolphin, the ſwifteſt of fiſhes, if not of all creatures, 
And yet it is certainly true, that this very motto and 
device was the emperor Titus's ; that of Auguſtus ha- 
ving been, as H, Stephens obſerves, terminus fulmini 
conjunctus, with the ſame words indeed, feſtina lente. 


of France he alludes to is thought to be m. de Brion, 
whoſe device was. the anchor and dolphin, the one re- 
ferring to his marine employment, the other to his par- 
ticular attachment to the dauphin, [I think a-noble 
Engliſh peer has likewiſe for his motto feſtina lente, 


juſt 


N. B. Rabelais often wrote by memory. The admiral. 
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juſt and very good grounds : which you may perceive 
to be true, if, laying aſide all prejudicate affections, 
— —— nnen 
pound unto yo | 

Ariſtotle faith, that ſuppoſing two things, contrary 
in their kind, as good and evil, virtue and vice, heat. 
and cold, white and black, 'pleaſure, and pain, joy 
and grief, and ſo of others: if you 'coupls. them -it> | 
ſuch manner, that the contrary of one kind 
agree in reaſon. with the contrary. of the other; it; 
muſt follow by conſequenee, that the other contrary 
muſt anſwer to the remanent oppoſite to that where=, 
with it is conferred, As for examples; virtue and 
vice are contrary in one kind; ſo are good and evil: 
if one of the contraries of the firſt kind, be conſonant 
to one of thoſe of the ſecond, as virtue and goodneſs,; 
for it is clear that virtue is good ; fo ſhall the other 
two contraries (which are evil and viee) have the. 
ſame connexion, for vice is evil. | 

This logical rule being underſtood, take theſe two 


the univerſal conſent of the world received, Which 


philoſophers called jus gentium, the law of nations, 
or an uncontroulable right, of force in all countries 


whatſoever: for you know well enough, that all 
people, and all languages and nations (except the 
ancient (1) Syracuſans, and roman. Anion, 14 


Syracuſ e eee 
40. IJ perform'd by the Syracufats 
to Timoleon, fays they appear'd — 1helv 2aaceſt | 


cleaneft clothes, Harra xabapa; idyra; AE . 
From whence Alexander ab Alexandro cap, 
of his genial days, * i» willy that hs 
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had croſs and thwarting ſouls) when they mean out. 
wardly to give evidence of their ſorrow, go in black; 
and all mourning is done with black; which general 
conſent is not without ſome argument and reaſon in 
nature, the which every man may by himſelf- very 
ſuddenly comprehend, without the inſtruction of 
my; and this we call the law of nature: by virtue 
of the ſame natural inſtinct, we know that by white 
all the world hath underſtood joy, gladneſs, mirth, 
pleaſure, and delight. | „ £20 
In former times, the Thracians, and (2) Grecians 
did mark their/good, propitious, and fortunate days 
with white ſtones; and their ſad, diſmal, and un- 
fortunate ones with black, Is not the night mourn. 
ful, ſad, and melancholick ? It is black and dark by 
the privation of light, Doth not the light comfort 
all the world? and it is more white than any thing 
elſe; which to prove, I could direct you to the book 
of Laurentius Valla againſt Bartolus ; but an evan- 
gelical teſtimony I hope will content you: Matt. 7. 
it is ſaid, that at the transfiguration of our Lord, 
veſtimenta ejus facta ſunt alba ſicut lux, his apparel 
was made white like the light; by which lightſome 
whiteneſs he gave his three apoſtles to underſtand 
the idea and figure of the eternal joys ; for by the 
light are all men comforted, according to the word 
of the old woman, who, although ſhe had never a 


cuſtom of the Syracuſans was to attend funerals in a 
white robe, Wherein he has committed two faults, 
Here faithfully copy d by Rabelais. Firſt, in talking of 
a White robe, when Plutarch mentions no colour, but 
only the.neatneſs of their clothes; the other for taking 
the extraordinary funeral honours done by the Syracuſans 
to Timoleon, for a cuſtom eſtabliſh'd among them in all 
funerals. - | 
. (2) Grecians] Cretans in Rabelais. os 
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tooth in her head, was wont to ſay (3) bona lux. 
And Tobit, chan. 5, after he had loſt his ſight, 
when Raphael ſaluted him, anſwered, What joy can 
I have, that do not ſee the light of heaven ? In that 
colour did the angels teſtify the joy of the whole 
world, at the reſurrection of our ſaviour, John 20. 
and at his aſcenſion, Act. 1. With the like colour of 
veſture did St. John the evangeliſt, Apoc. 4. 7. ſee 
the faithful clothed in the heavenly and bleſſed Fer- | 
ſalem. 5 
Read the ancient, both Greek and Latin hiſtories, 
and you ſhall find that the town of Alba (the firſt (4) 
patron of Rome) was founded, and ſo named by 
reaſon of a white: ſow, that was ſeen there, You 
ſhall likewiſe find in thoſe ſtories, that when any 
man, after he had vanquiſhed his enemies, . was, by 
decree of the ſenate, to enter into Rome trium- 
phantly, he uſually rode in a chariot, drawn by 
white horſes: white in the ovation triumph, was 
alſo the cuſtom ; for by no ſign or colour would they 
ſo ſignificantly expreſs the joy of their coming, as by 
the white, You ſhall there alſo find, how Pericles, 
the general of the Athenians, would needs have that 
part of his army, unto whoſe lot befel the white 
beans, to ſpend the whole day in mirth, pleaſure, 
and eaſe, whilſt the reſt were a fighting. A thou- 
ſand other examples and places could 1 alledge to 
this purpoſe, but that it is not N * 1 * 
do it. | 


(3) Bona Lux] Fes abb 1d ef, lumen bonom. 
Vita lumen eſt. Id autem dictum eſt ab anu quapiam 
mcriente, quam etiamnum juvabat vivere, ſays Eraſmus '- 
himſelf-under- the name of Liftrius\on the Ow; ayaldy 


2 um mori, p. 64. of the Bile edition 
107 


(4) Patron] Pattern it ſhould be. Patron is indeed 
French for both a pattern-and @ patrol. . 
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By underſtanding hereof, you may ſolve one pro- 
blem, which Alexander Aphrodiſeus hath accounted 
(5 unanfwerable ; why the lion, who, with his only 
cfy and roaring, affrights all beaſts, - dreads and 


feareth only a white cock? For (as-(6) Proclus faith, 
libro de ſacrificio & magia) it is becauſe the pre- 


ſence, or the virtue, of the ſun, which is the organ 


and promptuary of all terreſtrial and ſyderial light, 
doth more ſymboliſe and agree with 'a white cock, 


as well in regard of that colour, as of his property 
and ſpecifical quality, than with a lion. He ſaith 


furthermore, that devils have been often ſeen in the 


ſhape of lions, which at the fight of a white cock 
_ preſently vaniſh'd, This is the cauſe why the 
Galli (fo are the Frenchmen called, becauſe they are 
naturally white as milk, which the Greeks call gala) 
do willingly wear in their caps white feathers ; for 
by nature they are of a candid difpofftion, merry, 
kind, gracious and (7) well-beloved ; and for their 
cognizance and arms have the whiteſt flower of any, 
the flower de luce or lilly. 
If you demand, how, 
have us underſtand joy 


by white, nature would 
and gladneſs ? 1 anſwer, that 


(5) Unanſwerable] Rabelais's word is, inſoluble, which 
the reader will agree with me is the proper word here, 
to correſpond with ſolve before. But this by the bye, 


and only to ſhew Rabelais's correctneſs. M. du C. ſays 
the place, where Alexander Aphrodiſeus declares this 


— inſoluble, is in his preface to his problems, 
where however m. du C. takes notice, that that author 
does not actually ſay it is a white cock the Bun. d, 
but only a cock. 


(6) Proclus] Rabelais cites him again 1. 2. e. is; 
Aphrodiſeus determine 


yet neither Proclus nor Alexander A 


the colour of the cock. 


(7) Well- beloved] it ſhould be well diſpos' d, as m. 


du Chat clearly proves Rabelais to have meant here; 


from the old word bien eſme. hs 
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the analogy and conformity is thus: for, as the white 
doth outwardly- diſperſe and ſcatter the rays of the 
fight, whereby the optic ſpirits "are - manifeſtly dir. 
ſolved, according to the opinion of Ariftotle in 

problems and perſpective treatifes ; as you may Uke 
wiſe perceive by experience, when you paſs over 
mountains covered with ſhow, how you will com- 
plain that you cannot fee well; as Xenophon writes 
to have happeried to his men, and as Galen very 
largely declareth, hb. 10. de uſu partium : juſt ſo 
the heart with exceſſive j joy is inwardly dilated, and 
ſuffereth a manifeſt reſolution of the vital ſpirits ; 
which may go ſo far on, that it may thereby be de- 
prived of its nouriſhment, and by conſequence of life 
itſelf, (8) By this pericharie or extremity of gladneſt, 
as Galen faith, lib. 12, method, lib. 5, de locis af- 
fectis, & Ub. a. de ſymptomatam, Aud as it 
hath come to paſs in former times (witneſs Marcus 
Tullius, lib, 1, quseſt. Tuſcul. Verrius, Ariſtotle, 
Livius, in his relation of the battle of Canne, Plinius 
lib, 7, cap. 32. & 34. A. Gellius lib, 4. cap. 1 5. 
and many other writers) (9g) of Diagoras the Rhodian, 
Chilon, Sophocles, Dionyfius the tyrant of Si 

Philippides, Philemon, (10) ee (11) r. 


(8) By this pericharie] This ſhould begin no new: . 
period, but concludes the laſt, In the original it is, & 
par conſequent, ſeroit la vie eſtaincte par cette pericharie,. 


comme dit Galen, &c. 


(9) Of Diagoras, &c,] It ſhould be to, not of Dia- 


goras, &c. 


K. el olyerites it ſhould be, for fo is this 
woman nam'd rthenius and Plutarch; not Poly- 
ene, « tn, „ the ot lim of Aulus Gellius - 


(11) Philipion] 'Philitton it ſhould” be, and fo'Ra- 
delais has it, was'a comic poet, and dy'd with 
exceſſive laughing. Ses Suidas, | 


1 6 p ion, f 
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| pion, (1a) M. Juventi, and others who died with 


joy. And as Avicen ſpeaketh, in 2. Canon. & lib, 
de virib, cordis, of the ſaffron, that it doth ſo rejoice 
the heart, that, if you take of it exceſſively, it will, 
by an exceſſive reſolution and dilatation, deprive it 
altogether of life, Here peruſe Alex, Aphrodiſeus 
lib. 1, probl. cap. 19. and that for a cauſe: but 
what ? it ſeems I am enter'd further into this point 
than I intended at the firſt; here therefore will 1 
ſtrike ſail, referring the reſt to that book of mine, 
which handleth this matter to the full, Mean while, 
in a word 1 will tell you, that blue doth certainly 
fignify heaven and heavenly things, by the ſame very 
tokens and ſymbols, that white ſignifieth joy and 


pleaſure, | 
Kasanasassasanasangssngss 


| CHAP. XI. 
Of the youthſul age of Gargantua. 


ARGANTUA, from three years upwards 

unto five, was brought up and inſtructed in 
all convenient diſcipline, by the commandment of his 
father; and ſpent that time like the other little 
children of the country : that is, in drinking, eating, 
and ſleeping; in eating, ſleeping, and drinking; and 
in ſleeping, drinking, and eating. 
He was continually wallowing and rolling up 
and down in the mire and dirt; he blurred and 


/ fullied his noſe with filth ; he blotted and ſmutted 
his face with any kind of naſty ſtuff ; he trod down 


(22) M. Juventi] M. Juventius Talva. Plin. I. 7. 
c. 53. Val. Max. I. 9. c. 12. Where Pighius obſerves, 
from the Faſti Capitolini and mass. that it ſhould be 
written Thalma, 5 
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his ſhoes in the heel, lay with his mouth open to 
catch gnats, and run a hawking after the butterflies, 
the empire whereof belonged to his father. He 
piſſed in his ſhoes, ſhit in his ſhirt, and wiped his 
noſe on his ſleeve: he did let his ſnot and ſnivel fall 
in his pottage, and dabbled, paddled, and ſlabbered 
every where. He would drink in his flipper, and 
ordinarily rub his belly againſt a panier: he would 


pick his teeth with a wooden ſhoe; wipe his breech ?- 


with his finger, waſh his hands in his broth, and 
comb his head with a broken ladle. He would ſit 
down betwixt two ſtools, and his arſe to the ground; 
would cover himſelf with a' wet ſack, drink in his 
pottage, gnaw the bone he could not ſwallow, eat 
his cake without bread, bite laughing, and laugh, 
biting, ſpit in the diſh, fart in his fiſt, piſs againſt 
the wind, and hide himſelf in the water for fear of 
rain : he would ſtrike before the iron was hot; 

would blow in the duſt till he fill'd his. eyes; be 
often in the dumps: he would (1) flay the fox, ſay 
the apes paternoſter, would run at muttton, and 
turn the hogs to the hay: he would beat the dogs 
before the lion, put the plough before the oxen, 
and claw where it did not itch ; he would leap be- 
fore he look'd; at Midſummer-moon ſpend his 
Michaelmas rent, and take miſreckoning for good 
payment: by griping all, would hold faſt nothing, 
and always eat his white bread firſt : he ſhoed the 
geeſe, tickled himſelf to make himſelf. laugh, was 
cook-ruffin in the kitchen, would ſing magnificat at 


(1) Flay the fox] Eſcorcher le regnard; To caſt 
up one's accounts, upon exceſſive drinking; either, 
ſays Cotgrave, becauſe in ſpuing one makes a 
like a fox that barks, or, from the ſubject to the!” 
effe&, becauſe the flaying of ſo 5 2 N 
make any one ſpue. | 82 

mar- 


| 
| 
| 
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mattins, (2) and found it was an enemy of God, 
would turn to account: he would eat cabbage, and 
ſhite colliflewers ; (3) catch fiſh in a diſh of 

and make them all cripples : he would tear the paper, 
raſe the records, then truſt his heels for his ſecurity, 
he would pull at the kids-leather, or vomit up his 
dinner; then reckon without his hoſt : he would 
beat the buſhes without catching the birds, (4) 


thought the moon was made of green cheeſe, and 


that every thing was gold that gliſters. He would 
ſooner go to the mill than to the maſs ; took a bit in 
the morning to be better than nothing all day; 
would eat his cake and have his cake, and was bet- 
ter fed than taught; he always looked a given horſe 
in the mouth; would tell a tale of a tub; throw the 


(2) And found it. was, &c.] In the original it is 
faſoit gerbe de feurre aux dieux ; ſtrictly, he wou'd give 
the gods a ſheaf of ſtraw inftead of a ſheaf of wheat, i, e. 
as Cotgrave ſays, defraud God of his right, In the 

ews law it was held a great 2 in any man to give 
Levites chaff or ſtraw inſtead of corn, 1 


(3) Catch fiſh in a diſh of milk] It is in the ori- 


ginal, cognoifſvit mouſches en laict, would diſcern 
flies among milk ; i. e. diſtinguiſh between white and 
black : this proverbial expreſſion is the poet Villon's in 

the laſt of his ballads. | x 
(4) Thought the moon, c.] In the original it is, 
thought the clouds were braſs ſhovels, and bladders lan- 
Here are omitted by fir T. U. ſome other pro- 


verbial vulgariſms ; ſuch as, piſs a pool and paddle in 


it, jumble the bitter with the ſweet, the raw with the 

, &c, On this whole chapter all m. du Chat ſays is, 
i is only the edition of 1553, that js thus fwell'd out 
with  ptoverbs, Dolet's edition of 1544 not containing 


wma of thern, but ſo well choſen — — 
theſe het 


ſent Gargantua's childhood; whereas moſt of 
are out of charaQter, e 3 
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helm after ths hatchet; when the ſteed was ſtolen, | 
would ſhut the ſtable-door, and bring his hogs to a 
fair market: by robbing Peter he paid Paul: he kept 
the moon from wolves, and was ready to catch 
larks if ever the heavens ſhould fall: he did make 
of neceffity virtue, of ſuch bread, ſuch pottage, and 

cared as little for the peeled as for the ſhaven : every 
morning he did caſt up his gorge : his father's little 
dogs eat out of the diſh with him, and he with them: 
he would bite their ears, and they would ſcratch his. 
noſe : he would blow in their arſes, and they would 
lick his chops, 

But hearken, good fellows, may ye be ſick of the., 
mulligrubs with eating chopp'd hay, if now ye do 
not liſten: this little leacher was always groping 
his nurſes and governeſſes upſide down, arſy verſy, 
topſy turvy, ( 5) harribourquet, with a vacco haic, 
hyck gio, handling them very rudely in jumbling - 
and tumbling them to keep them going ; for he had 
already begun to exerciſe the tools, and put his cod- | 
piece in practice: which codpiece his governeſſes 
did every day deck up and adorn with fair noſegays, 
curious Tibbons, ſweet flowers, and fine ſilken tuſts, 
and very pleaſantly would paſs their time, 9 a 
you know ver between their fingers, and (6) 


h TP _ ww [ ww © we WC =; r «cz 
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(5) Harri, &e.] In the original it it, harri beur- 

t. Bourriquet is ſuch a title for an aſs as jade is 
or a horſe; ſo harri bourriquet, ſays Cotgrave, are 
words wherewith the millers, &c, in France drive for- 
ward their aſſes. B. du Chat ys the ſame thing, only 
he confines it to Languedoc; he alſo quotes the fol- 
_— from Merlin Coccaie * $. of his ma- 
caronicks: 


v Wis ee n ; | 
(e) Dandling it like a little baby] Rabelais ape, 


* 
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dandling it like a little baby : then did they burſt 
out in laughing, when they ſaw it lift up its ears, as 
if the ſport had liked them. One of, them would 
call it her (7) pillicock, her fiddle-diddle, her ſtaff 
of love, her tickle-gizzard, her gentle-titler. Ano- 
ther, her ſugar-plum, her kingo, her old rowley, 
her touch-tripe, her flap-dowdle, . Another. again, 
her branch of coral, her placket-racket, her Cyprian 
ſceptre, her tit-bit, her bob-lady.. And ſome of the 
other women would 'give theſe names ; my Roger, 
my cockatoo, my nimble-wimble, buſh-beater, claw- 
buttock, eves dropper, pick-lock, pioneer, bully- 
ruffin, ſmell-ſmock, trouble-guſſet, my luſty live 
ſauſage, my crimſon chitterlin, rump-ſplitter, . ſhove- 
devil, downright tot, ſtiff and ſtout, in and to, at- 
Her-again my cony - burrow- ferret, wily - beguiley 


; my pretty rogue, It belongs to me ſaid one, It is 


mine ſaid the other. What, quoth the third, ſhall 1 
have no ſhare in it? by my faith I will cut it off then: 
Ha ! to cut it off, ſaid the other, would be a. ſcurvy 
bufineſs : madam, is it your way to .cut off little 
childrens things? were his cut off, he would be 


comme ung Magdaleon d' entract. They moulded his 
cock like a rowler of green ſalve; M. du Chat fays, 
ſorte d' onguent. He goes on: Latin barbarous authors 
have ſaid magdaleones. Others more correct, magdalia 
in the neuter gender; the Greeks paydanas, and 
patyIaXi on; in the feminine. The whole deriv'd from 
ane wen to knead, or mould, as dough z becauſe this . 
ufiguent is kneaded, as it were, to give jt the form of 
a cylinder. Extract or entrait comes from extractium, 
becauſe it is drawn out, in order to lengthen it, and withal 
b 

-(7) Pillicock} Pine, or pinne: in title 59 of the 


law of the Germans, the word pinne ſeems to mean 


a prote : pinna, inftrumentum chirurgicum. quo. yul- 
nera tentantur, dy Cange, in bis Lat, gloſs at the 
P 
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then (8) maſter- bob. That he might play and ſport- 
himſelf, after the manner of the other little chil- 


dren of the country, they made him a goodly 
whirly-gig of the e of hy W Myre- 


balais. g 18 
— 
CHAP. XII. In 


Of Gargantus' $ wooden horſes. 


Fterwards, that he might be all his life-time" 

a good rider, they made for him a fair great 

horſe of wood, which he did make leap, curvet, 
yerk out behind, and ſkip forwards all at 4 time, to 
pace, trot, rack, gallop; amble, to play the hobby, 
the hackney- xelding, go the gate of the camel, and 
of (1) the wild aſs: he made him alſo change the 
colour of his hair, (2) as the monks of Coultibo 
(according to the variety of their holy-days) uſe to 
1 from «ad wwe WIT dapple- 
NN #117 2. . 


(8) Maſter-bob] Monſieur ſans queue, ſtrictly, — 
without a tail, i, e. one that has no addition to his 
name, but only plain mr. ſuch à one. Queue, beſides 
n the tail of a beaſt, has ſeveral 
ſzcondary ones; as, the talk of fruits, label of a 
— 2. de 4 of mortality, or bauble af 4 


= Th wild aſs] L'onagrier 1 a quick ſhort lep, 
like that of a 24 whoſe Latin name, from the 
Greek, is onager. 

(2) As the monks of Coultiboj There are no ſuch. 
monks, nor any ſuch place. Courtibauts-for that's the 
word, is à monk's veſtment, ſo - call'd from curtum 
tibiale, becauſe it reaches but little lower than the knee, 
The menks I eee ani Ga. eee 


cour- 


— — 
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grey, mouſe-dun, deer - colour, roan, cow. colour, 
gingioline, ſxued - colour, pie-ball'd, and the colour 
of the ſavage elk. | 

- Hidaſelf of an huge big poſt made a hunting nag; 
and another for daily ſervice of the beam of a vine- 
preſs; and of a great oak made up a mule with 
houſſen for his chamber. Beſides this, he had ten 
or twelve ſpare horſes, and ſeven horſes for poſt ; 
and all theſe were lodged in his own chamber, cloſe 
by his bed-fide, One diy the lord of (3) Breadin- 
bag came to vifit Gargantua's father, in great bravery, 
and with a gallant train; and at the ſame time, to 
ſee him, came likewiſe the duke of (4) Frie-meake, 
and the earl of Wetgullet, The houſe truly for fo 
many gueſts at once was ſomewhat narrow, but 
eſpecially the ſtables. Whereupon the Rewards and 
gentlemen of horſe to the lord Breadinbag (to know 
if there were any other empty ſtables in the houſe) 
came to Gargantua, then a little young lad, and ſe- 
cretly aſked him where the ſtables of the great horſes 
were, 'thinking that children would be ready to tell. 
all. He led them up the great ſtair-caſe of the 
caſtle; paſſing through the ſecond hall unto a broad 


great gallery, by which they efitered into a large 


courtibault, as tis fill call'd in Berri, Saintonge, and 
Touraine. It is a ſort of tunick or antient dalmatica, 
So that the true tranſlation of this place would be, 
Pantagruel made his horfe change his colour of hair, 
as monks do their courtibauts, veſtments, according to 
the variety of their holy-days. Et lui faiſoit changer 
— * comme font les moynes de courtibaulx, ſelon les 


(4) Breadingbag] Painenſac (Bread - in- bag). Of this 
name, which at firſt fight as it was fiQtitious, 
or rather factitious, was the ſeneſchal of Toulouſe (le 
fire de Pennenſac) in 1452. See the hiſt, of Cha. 7th, 
falſly afcrib'd to Alain Chartier. 

(4) Frie meale} Read free- meal. Francrepas, 
tower, 
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tower; and as they were going up at another pair 
of ſtairs, ſaid the gentleman of horſe to the 
ſteward, This child deceives us, for the ſtables are 
never on the top of the houſe, You may be 
miſtaken, ſaid the ſteward, for I know ſome-places 
at Lyons, at the (5) Baſmette, at (6) Chaifnon, 
and elſewhere, which have their ſtables at the very 
tops of the houſes: ſo it may be, thut behind the 
houſes (7) there is a way to come to this aſcent y but 
I will queſtion him further; Then ſaid he to Gar- 
gantua, My pretty little boy, whither do you lead 
us? To the ſtable, ſaid he, of my great horſes 3 we 
are almoſt come to it, we have but theſe ſtairs to go 
up at, Then leading them along another great hall, 
he brought them into his chamber, and opening the 
door, ſaid to them, This is the table that you aſ 
l Baſmette] It is a convent half a quarter of 
a league below Angers, in the hollow of ' a mountain, 
René de Anjou, king of Sicily, duke of Anjou, and 
earl of Provence, founded it in 1451 for the Cordeliers, 
on the model of the St. Baume of Provence, eall' 
ſo from the Latin-barbarous balma : the founder of this 
Baumette call'd it fo as being but a diminutive of the 
St. Baume, which the people of Provence do really be- 
lieve to have ſery*'d Mary Magdalen for a place of retire». . 
ment. Antiently they call'd baſme that precious liquor 
which now is call'd baum from balſamum, Which gave 
occaſion to the change that is made of the Baumette of 


. Anjou into Bafſniefte, 


(6) Chaiſnon] This is Chinon, which Rabelais calls. 
thus de Caino, which is the name of this town in Gre-. 
893 See Adrian de Valeis, wider, the word 

0; . . 
(7) There is a way to come to this aſcent] It ſhould, 
de to the mountitg-block, au montoir, behind; as in 
all houſes ſituated on the fide, or at the root of a hill; 
there, beyond the fables, is an eaſy Way leading to a 
place, where one may get on horſebdck and purſue one . 
way on level ground. 1 ner WS 

» 
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for, this is my gennet, this is my gelding; thus in 
my courſer, and this is my pad; and laid on them 
with a great cudgel, 1 will beſtow upon you, ſaid he, 
this Frizeland horſe, I had him from Franefort, yet 
will I give him you; for he is a pretty little nag, 
and will go very well, with a caſt of goſehawks, 
half à dozen (8) ſpaniels, and a brace of greyhounds; 
thus are you king of the hares and patridges for all 
this winter, By St, John, ſaid they, what a couple 
of puts has he made us? what monkies ? Hold, hold, 
gentlemen, ſaid he, you muſt ſhew your tails ere 
you paſs for monkies. Judge you now, whether 
they had moſt cauſe, either to hide their heads for 
ſhame, or to laugh for company, As they were 
going down again thus amazed, he aſked them, 


Will you have a whimwham ? What is that, ſaid 


they ? It is, ſaid he, five turds to make you a muz. 
zle. To day, ſaid the ſteward, though we happen to 
he roaſted, we ſhall not be burnt, for we are pretty 
well baſted and. larded in my opinion, O my jolly 
dapper boy, (g) thou haſt given us a gudgeon; 1 
2 oT Sie: | hope 
(8) Spaniels] Maturin Corderius tells us, this ſort of 
has its name from the country from whence the 
breed firſt came, Spain, Nay, the people of Spain 
were antiently call'd Spaniels, not Spaniards: Eſpaig- 
neuls, not Eſpagnoles : which is a modern word in com- 
pariſon of the other. __ 
9) Thou haft given us a gudgeon, I hope to ſee thee 
« pope] It mould be thou haſt hay in thy horns : I ſhall 
ſee thee a pope before I die. Fœnum habet in cornu, 
long® fuge. He has hay in his horns, us'd to be the 
outcry at Rome againſt railers and carping Cynics: be- 
cauſe, when a bull or ox was vicious, and would run at 
ple, the owner of him was obliged to faſten a hand- 
$i of hay to his horns, as a warning for people to keep 
out of his way. The ſteward has the fame idea of Gar- 
gantua, and ſeeing him ſo full of waggery and witty 
roguery for one of his years, ſays, he knows enough of 
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hope to ſee thee pope before I die. I think ſo, ſaid 
he, myſelf, and then ſhall you be a puppy, and this 
gentle popinjeay pop into ſome office under me. 
Well, well, ſaid the gentleman of the horſe. But, 
ſaid Gargantua, gueſs how many ſtitches there are 
in my mother's ſmock, Sixteen, quoth the gentleman. 
(10) You do not ſpeak goſpel, ſaid Gargantua, for 
there is (11) ſent before and ſent behind, and you did 
reckon them ill, confidering the two under holes: 
When? ſaid the gentleman, Even then, ſaid Gargantua, 
(12) when they made a ſhovel of your noſe to take up 
a quarter of dirt, and of your throat a funnel, where-. 
with to put it into another veſſel, becauſe (13) the 

n © 9008 bottom 


to be made a pope in time. The vulgar have always 
thought the pope knows every thing, from whence they 
conclude that knowledge was the high road to the papacy. 
The fable of pope Joan, and the examples of ſome poor 
prieſts, as well ſecular as regular, have help'd forward this 
belief, Why, I ſee you're a ſcholar, fays Verville, in 
his Moyen de parvenir, you are in danger of being a pope, 
one of theſe days, Thomas Naogeorgus was not in jeſt 
when he ſaid in a ſatire againſt John de la Caſa: Quippe 
hoc ſanctorum merita effecere paparum ut vulgo inſigne 
jam de nebulone feratur, |; | = 


Tam malus eſt Nequam, Chriſtique inimicus, & oſor, 
t fieri poſſit papa, 4 | | 


(ro) You do not ſpeak goſpel] Vou lye. 1 

(11) Sent before and ſent behind] A pun upon the 
word cent, a hundred, and ſcent, or ſmell; ſens, the im- 
perative of the verb ſentir. 9s 

(12) When they made a ſhovel of your noſe to take 
up a quarter of dirt, &c.] The parallel is here haff 
loſt : Rabelais ſays, Alors qu'on feit de votre ne une 
dille pour tirer un muy de merde, &c, i. e. When they 
made a fawcet of your noſe to draw off a hogſhead of 
turd, and of your throat, a funnel, &c. | 

(13) The bottom of the old one was out] By the 

: bottom's 
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bottom of the old one was out. Cockſbod, ſaid the 
ſteward, we have met with a prater. Fare wel, maſter 
tattler; God keep you from harm, (14) now your 
mouth is ſo mellow. 

Thus going down in great haſte, under the arch 
of the ſtairs, they let fall (x5) the great leaver, 
which he had put upon their backs ; whereupon Gar. 
gantua ſaid, What a devil, you are, it ſeems, but 
bad horſemen, that (16) ſuffer your bilder to fail you, 
when you need him moſt. If you were to go from 
hence to (17) Chauſas, whether had you rather ride 


On 
bottom's being out, or erack' d, or ill- ſolder'd, or badly 
caulk d, as Rabelais fays elſewhere, Gargantna te- 
proaches the ſteward's want of ſenſe, 
- (14) Now your mouth is ſo mellow] I know not 
what mellow means. Tant vous avez la bouche fraiſche, 
This word fraiſche will admit of various ſenſes : tis ſaid 
of a horſe that ſlavers and flings his foam about, he has 
la- bouche fraiſche, In which ſenſe, "tis as much as if 
the ſteward had ſaid, O what fine terms you uſe, what 
y words you come out with, ironically, Again, 

frais often fignifies, ' refreſh'd, cool, ready for work, in 
a condition to do one's part well. Bouche fraiche, in this 
ſenſe, is a mouth prepar'd for prating. Gueule fraiche, 
in another ſenſe, is ſpoken of one that has a notable 
good ſtomach : one whoſe ſtomach is always ready, 
whoſe appetite is ever awake, | 

(15) The great leaver which he had put -upon their 
backs] Le gros levier qu'il leur avoit charge. I fancy 
Rabelais means, „the great walking-ſtaff he had put into 
their hands. | 

(16) Suffer your bilder to fail you] I know not what 
bilder means. Take it in the ſenſe as I ſaid juſt now of 
a walking-ftaff, then, inſtead of bilder, *twill be, ſuffer 
your horſe, which we often call one's walking cane, to 
fail you, It is in French courtaut, a crop-ear'd or bob- 
tail horſe, Judicet lector. 

(17) Chauſas] Read cahuſac, An eſtate in the A- 


gehois, then belonging ta Louis baron} d' Eſtiſſac. T 
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on a gooſe, or lead a ſow in a leaſh? (18) I had 
rather drink, ſaid the gentleman of horſe. With this 
they entered into the lower hall, where the company 
was, and, relating to them this new ſtory, made 


them (19) laugh like a (warm of flies, 


eee 
| CHAP. XIII. 

How Gargantua's wonderful underſtand- 
ing became known to his father Gran- 


gouſier, by the invention ny a torehe- 
cul, or wipe-breech. 


BOUT the end of the fifth year, Gran 

returning from the conqueſt of the Canarians, 
went by the way to ſee his ſon Gargantua : there was 
he filled with joy, as ſuch a father might be at the 
fight of ſuch a child of his. And whilft he kiſs'd 
him and embraced him, he aſked many childiſh 
queſtions of him about divers matters, and drank 
very freely with him, and with his governeſſes 3 of 
whom in great earneſt, he aſked, among other things, 
whether they had been careful-to keep him clean and 
ſweet? To this Gargantua anſwered; that he had 
taken ſuch a courſe for that himſelf, that in all the 
country there was not to be found a cleanlier boy _ 


than he, How is that, ſaid-Grangouſier ? I have, .--- 


anſwered Gargantua, by a long and curious experis 


cabuſac is again mention'd 1. 4. ©, 52. | 

(18) I had rather drink] The poor man, having been 
ſo often eatch'd by the young Gargantis , did not dare 
any more to make a direct anfwer, * 


(19) Lavgh like « funcm of flies] Confuſedly., 
Ike the buzzing of flies. 
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ence, found out a means to wipe my bum, the moſt 
lordly, the moſt excellent, and the moſt convenient 
that ever was ſeen, What is it? ſaid Grangoufier, 
how is it? 1 will tell you by and by, ſaid Gargantua; 
once I did wipe me with a gentlewoman's velvet 
maſk, and found it to be good; for the ſoftneſs of 
the .filk was very voluptuous and pleaſant | to my 
fundament: another time with one of their hoods, 
and in like manner that was comfortable : at another 
time with a lady's: neck-kerehief ; and after that 
wiped me with ſome ear-pieces of hers made 'of 
crimſon ſattin ; but there was ſuch a number of 
golden ſpangles in them (turdy round things, a pox 
take them) that they fetehed away all the ſkin off my 
tail with a vengeance, ,- Now I wiſh St. Anthony's 
fire burn the bumgut of the goldſmith that made 
them, and of her that wore them. This hurt 1 
cured by wiping myſelf with a page's cap, garniſh'd 
with a feather after the Switzers faſhion, 
Afterwards, in dunging behind a buſh, I found 
a march cat, and with it wiped my breech ; but her 


. claws were ſo ſharp that they ſcratched and exulce- 
rated all my peritoneum. Of this I recovered the |, 


next morning thereafter, by wiping myſelf with my 
mother's gloves, of. a moſt excellent perfume and 
ſcent of the Arabian (1) benin. After that, I wiped 
me with ſage, with fennil, with anet, with matjo- 
ram, with roſes, with gourd leaves, with beets, 
with colewort, with leaves of the vine-tree, with 
.mallows, (2) wool-blade , which is a tail-ſcarlet, 


(1) Benin] The Arabian gum call'd beninne: f 
Cotgrave renders Rabelais's word manjoin, which m. 
du Chat ſays is the ſame thing as benjoin, only call'« 
*maujoin by wav of antiphraſis, or the rule of contraries. 

(2) Wool-t*.:le] Verbaſce. Its leaf, which is large 
and broad, is cover'd with a' prickly down: which 


makes Rabelais call it tail-ſcarlet, becauſe it inflames 
the place it touches, and makes it look red. — 
T 3D 
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with lettite, arid with" ſpltiage | e 


very great good to my leg.) Tn 
with (3) purſiy, with er with comfrey — 
that gave me the bloody flux. of Lombardy, Which 
I healed by wiping me with my .braguette, Then I 
wiped my tail in the ſheets, in the coverlet, in the 
curtains, with a cuſhion, with arras hangings, with 
a green carpet, with a table- cloth, with a napkin, 
with a handkerchief, with,a gombing-cloth; in all 
which I found more pleaſure, thap do the mangy dogs 
when you rub them. Vea, hut, ſaid Grangouſier, 
which torchecul didſt thou find to be the beſt? I was 
coming to it, ſaid Gargantua, and by and by ſhall you 
hear the tu autem, and xnow the whole myſtery and 
knot of the matter, I wiped myſelf with hay, with 
ſtraw, with thatch-ruſhes, wth * with wool, 
with paper; but, 


Toufiodrs laiffe - 1 

W ſon ord cul de papier torche. ene 
Who his foul tail wich Peper Nip, 12510 
Shall at his ballocks leave ſome chips. 

What, ſaid Grangouſier, my little rogue, haſt 
thou been at the wing pot, "that thou doft rhime al- 
ready? Yes, yes,” my lord and king;* anſwered Bar- 
gantua, I can rhime out of mieaſure; Tai rlime, and 


(3) Purſly] Perfigulere.i in the atlginal; whith Rider, 
not purſly, but, What. we, Engliſh -call-./arſe-finart, 
This I have often recommended to eountry- fellow 
for a wipe-bruſh, diyerted and not a 


apd hays deren 
—— d E e ED on du Chat, 
nova, pag. 


is 
ſpeaking of he per Lane ut © 2 33 nas oh, "I 


(honor fit auribus) — cauſa' 4 oe — 
rabiem clunibus, 25 ut loquuntur ae. culo 
Vol, I, X chime, 
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chime, and clink till I ſtink again, Hark what ou 
n ; 


Sittard 
Sguittard 
Crackard 
Turdous, 
Thy bung 
Hath flung © 
Some dung 
On us. 
Filthard 
Cackard 
Stinkard, 
St. Anthony fire thy ate bons 
— thy | 
Toby | | 
Thou do not wipe cer thou be 
Sone. 
wu von have any more of it? Ves, yes, e 
Grangoutier. Then ſaid Gargantua, 


A roundelay. 


A ſhiting, 1 found yeſterday 

The tax 1 to my arſe ſhould pay 

The bung-hole breath'd ſo vile a funk, 

That one would wonder how 1 ſtunk ; 
O © had but then ſome brave ſignior 

Brought her to me I waited for, 

; A ſhiting, 

I would have cleft her watergap, - 

And join'd it cloſe to my Aipflap 3 _ 

Whilft ſhe had with her fingers guarded 

My foul nockandrow, all bemerded 


A ſhiting, 
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Now ſay that I can do nothing, By the 0 mer- 

di, they are not of my making, but 1 heard them of ' 

this good old grandam, that you ſee here, and ever _ 
 fince have retained them in the budget of my memory. 

Let us return to our buſineſs, ſaid Grangouſler, | 


will you not 
Breton- wine, 
matter, and put you to a non plus ? Yes 7 fig. 
Grangouſier. ; #45 

There is no ned of wiping one's tall, ſaid Gar- 5 
gautua, but when, it is foul'; foul it cangot be, un- 
lefs one have beep a ſkiting ; Kalte then we mut be- 
fore we wipe our tails, O my pretty little waggith ' 
boy, ſaid Grangouſier, what an excellent wit thou X 


* , * U 


ſier, dut to Fr our tail. But, ſaid Gargantua, i 


haſt? I will make thee very ſhortly proceed doctor 4. 


in (6) the belles lettres, T Gunn, for moy haſt morg 
wit than age. 

| : 2 Sy. Now, 
4) Merdi] Infiead. of mort dien, Cotgrave ſays.” 
The old Dutch ſcholiaſt ſays it is equivalent to marmes, 
which Cotgrave ſays is a ruftical Languedoc oath. for 
mon arme, or mon ame, and to merdigues, - which 
Cotgrave likewiſe interprets. mother or mexcy . of God, 


another ruſtical oath or interjection. Be all this as i 
may, 'tis certain par la merdi, is a very — 


the ſubject of this chapter. 
(5) A punchion of Breton-wipe] Buſſart de vin 
Breton, In Anjou they call à buſſart a half-pipe of 
wine; and what they call Breton- wine is the beſt wine 
that grows in the whole peninſula form'd. abqut Chinon 
by the Loire and the Vienne. It has this name belike - 
from the Bretons, people of Bretagne, carrying it all off, 
as they uſually do, for their own drinking, | 
(6) The belles lettres] La guaye ſcience, which by no 
means fignifies the belles Ws, but romance-making, - 
the trade exercis'd by the ancient conteurs and trouba- 
deurs of Provence, [See Huetius in his origin of ro- 
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Now, 1 prithee, go on in this bumfodder dif. 
courſe; and, by my beard, I ſwear, for one puncheon 
thou ſhall have threeſcore pipes, I mean of the good 
Breton wine, (7) not that which grows in Britain, 
but in the good country of Verron. Afterwards 1 
wiped my bum, ſaid Gargantua, with a kerchief, 
with a pillow, with a pantoufle, with a pouch, with. ' 
a+ pannier; but that was a wicked and unpleaſant 
wipe-breech : then with a hat: of hats, note that 
ſome are ſhorn, and others ſhaggy, ſome velveted, 
others cover'd with taffeties, and others with ſattin; 
the beſt of all theſe is the ſhaggy: hat, for it makes 
a very neat abſterſion of the fecal matter, 

Afterwards 1 wiped my tail with a hen, with a 


| cock, with a pullet, with a calves ſkin, with a hare, 
With a pigeon, with a N with an attorney's 
| th 


bag, with a montero, a coif, with a \falconer's 
ture ; but to conclude, I ſay and maintain, that of 


all torcheculs, arſewiſps, bumfodders, tail-napkins, 


mances, from which m. Motteux has extracted what he 
thereof in his notes, which ſee likewiſe, ] 
(7) Not that which grows in Britain, but in the good 


country of Verron.] The pais de Verron is all that 


nſula from the confluence of the Loire and the 
ienne, as far as the territory of Chinon incluſive; 


and it is indeed there that the good Breton wine grows, 


| 


and not in Bretagne; where, if what is related of king 
Francis I, be no fable, it may be faid, that the beſt” 
grapes are not worth a ruſh'; no, not in the neighbour- 
hood of Rennes itſelf, which is orſt fituated of 
any city of Bretagne; The ſorementioned Francis I 
related it as matter of fact, that a dog, belonging to 
m. Ruze, a'Councellor of Rennes, having eaten but one 
bunch of grapes near Rennes, fell that moment to 
barking at the vine- ſtock, by way of proteſting that ho 
would” revenge - himſelf for the belhy-ach, which the 
ſourneſs of the grapes had given him, See laft chapter of 
tales of Eutrapel. . 

bung- 
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their aſphodel, ambroſfia, or nectar, as our 
women here uſe to ſay; but in this, according 46 
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bunghole-cleanſers and wipe-breeches, there is none 
in the world comparable to the neck of a gooſe, that 
is well downed, if you hold her head betwixt your 
legs: and believe me therein upon mine honour,z 
for you will thereby feel in your nockhole a moſt 
wonderful pleaſure, both in regard of the ſoftneſs of 
the ſaid down, and of the temperate heat of the 
gooſe ; which is cafily cammunicated to the bumgut, 
and the reſt of the inteſtines, inſofar as to come | 


even to the regions of the heart and brains, 


And think not, that the felicity of the heroes and 
demigods, in the elyſian fields, conſiſteth either 


my judgment, that they wipe their tails with the 
neck of a gooſe, holding 4 head betwixt their 


bn 


CHAP. XIV. 
W nn ad Latin by 


HE good man Grangouſfier, having heard this 


diſcourſe, was raviſh'd with admiration, con- 
fidering the high reach and marvellous underſtanding 


8) Maſter John of Scotland.] Many have taken 
this ſubtil doctor, John, to be a Scotſman, and that 
Duns was the name of his family. Leland, from good 
authorities, and after him Pitſeus, fay it is a vulgar 
error. John, according to them, was born at — 

28 


vulgarly Dyns, a village about ny. Engliſh miles from 
Alnwick in Northumberland. His family name w 
Scot, but his country was England. 

K 3 of 
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e his ſon Gargantua, and ſaid to his governeſſes ; 
Philip king of Macedon knew the great wit of his 
"fon Alexander, by his ſkilful managing of a horſe; 
for- his horſe Bucephalus was ſo fierte and unruly, 
that none durſt adventure to ride him, aſter that he 
had given to his riders ſuch deviliſh falls, breaking 
"the neck of this man, the other man's leg, braining 
one, and cracking another's jaw-bone, This by 
Alexander being. conſidered, one day in the hippo- 
rome, which was a place appointed for the break. 
ing and managing great horſes, he perceived that the 
fury of the horſe proceeded merely from the fear be 
"had of his own ſhadow ; whereupon getting on his 
back, he run him againſt the ſun, ſo that the ſhadow 
fell dehind, and by that means tamed the horſe, and 
brought him to his hand. Whereby his father, per- 
ceiving his marvellous capacity and divine inſight, 
"cauſed him moſt carefully to be inſtructed by Ariſtotle, 
who at that time was highly renowned above all the 
philoſophers of Greece. After the ſame manner, 1 
tell you, that by this only diſcourſe, which now! 
have here had before you with my ſon Gargantua, 
J know that his underſtanding. doth participate of 
ſome divinity ; and that if he be well taught, and 
have that education which is fitting, he will attain 
to a ſupreme degree of wiſdom. Therefore will I 
commit him to ſome learned man, to have him 
indoctrinated according to his capacity, and will ſpare 
no coſt, 

| Preſently they appointed him a great ſophiſter- 
doctor, called maſter (1) Tubal Holophernes, who 
taught him his a bc, ſo well, that he could ſay it by 
Heart backwards ; and about this he was five years 
and three months, 


(1) Tubal Holofernes ] Suppoſed by m. du Chat to be 
a ſham-name of Rabelais's own inventing. 1 


r 
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Then read he to bim, (2) Donat, (3) le Facet, 
Theodolet, and Alanus in parabolis : about this he 
was thirteen years ſix months and two weeks. 
But you muſt remark, 'that in the mean time he did 
learn to write in Gothic characters, and that he 
wrote all his books ; for the art of printing was not 
then in uſe. a 0d * 
And he did ordinarily carry a great pen and inkhorn, 
weighing about ſeven thouſand quintals, the pen-caſe 
whereof was as big and as long as (4) the great pil- 
lar of Enay; and the horn was hanged to it in great 
iron chains, it being of the wideneſs to hold a tun of 
merchandize. | | | ' 


After that was read unto him the book (5) de 


(a2) Donat] Alli Donati de ofto partibus orationis 


(3) Le Facet, &c,] Theſe three treatiſes are part of the 


auctores octo morales in Latin verſe, printed with their 
gloſs, alſo in Latin, at Lyons, anno 
Fabri. The author of Facetus, or the 
Merry-man, if you will, was one Reinerus Al 


emanni, 
quoted by the vocabuliſt Hugutio, who dy'd about the 


1212. See in du Chat a further account of theſe 
chool- books, of which Alanus in parabolis is the beft, 
He dy'd in 1189. | 

4) The great pillar of Enay] It ſhould be great 
illars, for there are four of Some editions 
ve it indeed pillar, but they are wrong; At Lyons 


there's an<abbey call'd Enay, 'or, as it ſhould be writ, ' 


Ainay, built an the ruins of the antient Athenæum, or 
temple of Auguſtus, at the point and mouth vf the 
Rhone and Soane, famous for ſeveral antiquities ſtill to 


be ſeen there; but there is nothing more remarkable 


than theſe pillars, which, becauſe of their being ſpotted 
red and white, are reckoned by the people of Lyons to be 
an artificial made ſtone, | 


1490, by John 
called mr. 


” 


(5) De modis fignificandi] One John de Garlandia, 


alias Garlandria, an Engliſhman, ot the 22th century, 
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modis fignificandi, with the commentaries of (6) 
Hurtbiſe, of Faſquin, of Tropditeux, of Gaulhaytr, 
of John Calf, of Billonio, of Berlinguandus, and a 
rabble of others; and herein he ſpent more than 
eighteen years and eleven months, and was ſo well 
verſed therein, that, to try maſteries in ſchool-diſ- 
' putes with his condiſciples, he would recite it by 
heart backwards: and did ſometimes prove on his 
fingers ends to his mother, that de modis Ggnificandi 
non erat ſcientia. Then was read to him the 
compoſt, on which he ſpent fixteen years and two 
months, And at that very time, which was in 
year 1420, his ſaid præceptor died of the pox. . 

Afterwards he got an old coughing fellow to teach 
him, named, maſter Jobelin Bride, who read unto 
him Rugutio, Hebrard, greciſm, the doctrinal, the 
pars, the quid eſt, the ſapplementum, Marmotretus 
de moribus in menſa ſeryandis, Seneca de, quatuor 
virtutibus ' catdinalibus,” (5) Paſſavantus" cur com- 

ments 
wrote this book, which Eraſmus ſpeaks but contemp- 
tuouſly of in his diſcourſe de colloqujotum utilirite, 

inted after'his colloquies, ' See alſo Babelin's opuſtula/ 

() Hurtbiſe, c.] Some of theſe names were forped 
by Nabelais, fuch as Hurtbiſe, quaſi Keurter la biſe, 
beating the air, as if hewas ſuch an impertinent writer, 
that the reading him would be throwing away one's 
time without any advantage, &c, As for the reſt, I 
muſt refer the reader to m. du Chat; and if he is any 
thing curious to know the characters of thoſe authors 
and books,” he will take delight in reading what du 
Chat ſays of them in his own language, than which 
nothing is more eaſy to be underſtood, tho' the text of 
Rabelais is difficult enoug. 

(7) Paſſavantus cum commento] James Paſſavant, a 
celebrated Jacobin of Florence, lived about the cloſe of 
the 14th century. He wrote the ſpecchio di penitenza, 
ſo highly in eſteem among the Tuſcans for the purity _ 
of its ſtyle. He had not the ſame talent for Latin, = 
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mento; (8) and dormi ſecurè for the holidays, and 
other ſuch like ſtuff; by reading whereof (9) he 


neſs the ſhort notes which he added to the commenta- 
ries of two other Jacobins, Thomas Valois, and Nico- 
las Trivet, on St. Auguſtin's city of God. Tis noto- 
rious how Vives has rally'd them all three, eſpecially 
poor James Paſſavant. At Thomæ Valois, ſays he, & 
Nicolao Trivet prodiit velut ſuccentutiatus Jacobus Paſ- 
ſavantius, quem nomen ipſum indicat fuiſſe ſcurram ali- 
quem feſtivum qui ſodalitium totum oblectabat, cui, ut 


credo, per jocum luſumque nomen Paſlayant eſt A reli- - 


quis fratribus inditum, Vives, who underſtood F 

very well, thought there was- ſomething comical in 
Paſſavant's name, and indeed it ſounds a little like Tru- 
tavant, &c, ſtrut, an interjection, importing indigna- 
tion; tuſh, tut, fy man; trut avant," pſhaw, go along 
--- a fig's end, no ſuch matter.] Rabelais by another 
jeu de mots, in ſaying Paſſavantus inſtead of Paſſavan- 
tius, alludes to pas ſavant, ignorant, and has ludi- 
crouſly added cum commento, a way of ſpeaking uſually 
in thoſe days employ'd, when they had a mind to ſay, that 
a thing was well conditioned, and nothing wanting, 
. ($8) And dormi ſecure, wel The ſermons intituled 
Dormi ſecurè, or, ſermones de ſanctis per annum ſatis no- 
tabiles & utiles omnibus ſacerdotjbug, paſtoribus & capella- 
nis, qui dormi ſecurè, or dormi ſine cur? ſont nuncupatt, 
eò quod abſque magho ſtudio faeiliter poſſint incorporari & 
populo prædicari, were printed in 1486 at Nuremberg, 


by Ant. Kobergers, at Paris in 1504, by John Petit, 


afterwards at Lyons, by John Vincle, and laſtly at 
Cologne in 1612 and in 1615, by John Crithius, with 


notes by Rodolph Clutius a Jacobin, Luke Wading, de 


ſcriptoribus ordinis minor. informs us, that Matthew Huſs, 
a cordelier, and a German, wrote the dormi ſecure, 

(9) He became as wiſe as any, &ec,] It means Gar- 
gantua, after threeſcore and odd years ſtudy, was no 


wiſer, nor his bread better bak'd, to uſe Rabelais's' me- 
taphor, than ours who ſet- in but yeſterday, Sir T. U. 


is not quite right in his tranſlating of this paſſage, as 
the reader will eaſily perceive. 9 
K 5 de- 
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became as wiſe as any we ever fince baked in an 
oven. 


| | CHAP. XV. 


How Gargantua was put under other 
| ſchoolmaſters. 


Ar the laſt his father perceived, that indeed he 

X ſtudied hard, and that although he ſpent all 
his time therein, yet for all that did he profit 
Nothing ; but, which is worſe, grew thereby a fool, 
a ſot, a doult and blockhead : whereof making a 
Heavy complaint to don Philip of Marays, viceroy of 
(2) Papeligoſſe, he found that it were better for his 
fon to learn nothing at all, than to be taught ſuch 
like books, under ſuch ſchoolmaſters, becauſe their 
knowledge was nothing but all trifle, and their wiſ- 
dom foppery, ſerving only to baſtardize good and 
noble ſpirits, and to corrupt the whole flower of 
youth, That it is ſo, take, ſaid he, any young 
boy of this time, who hath only ſtudied two years; 
if he have not a better judgment, a better diſcourſe, 
and that expreſſed in better terms than your ſon, 
with a compleater carriage and civility to all manner 
of perſons, account me for ever hereafter a very 


clounch, and (2) bacon-ſlicer of Brene, This pleaſed 
y Gran- 


(i) Papeligoſſe] An imaginary country, call'd Pape- 
ligofie, from a ſuppoſition that the inhabitants of it dwell 
there in perfect liberty, even to the ridiculing the pope, 
ſe gauſer du pape, with impunity, 

_ (2) Bacon-ſlicer of Brene] Taille-bacon de la Brene. 
1 7 is as much as to ſay, a worthleſs _ 
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Grangouſier very well, and he commanded that it 
ſhould be done. 

At night at ſupper, the ſaid don Philip brought in 
a young page of his, of (3) Ville-gouges, called Eu- 
demon, ſo neat, ſo trim, ſo handſome in his apparel, - 
ſo ſpruce, with his hair in ſo good order, and fo 
{ſweet and comely in his behaviour, that he had the 
reſemblance of a little angel more than of a human 
creature. Then he ſaid to Grangouſier, Do you ſee 
this young boy; he is not as yet full twelve years old; 
let us try, if it like you, what difference there is 
betwixt the knowledge of the dunces (4) mateologian 
of old time, and the young lads that are now, The 
trial pleaſed Grangouſier, and he commanded the 
page to begin, Then Eudemon, aſking leave of 
the viceroy his maſter ſo to do, with his cap in his 
hand, a clear and open countenance, beautiful and 
ruddy lips, his eyes ſteady, and his looks fixed upon 
Gargantua, with a youthfal modeſty ; ſtanding up 


ſtrait on his feet, began to commend” him, firſt for 


his virtue and good manners; ſecondly for his know- 
ledge ; thirdly, for his nobility 5 fourthly, for his 
bodily accompliſhments ; and in the fifth plate, "moſt 
ſweetly exhorted him to reverence his father with all 
due obſervancy, who was ſo careful to have him 
brought up: in the end he prayed him, that he 


tho' ſtrictly a braggadochio, a rer, a beater of a 


faſt-ty'd cows, a breaker-down of open doors, fuch as 
trinc* amellos, a kernel-ſplitter, among the people of 
Toulouſe, [See diftion. de la lang. Toulouſaine, aux 
mots Amello & Trinca.] Bacon is as common a word, 
and means the ſame thing, in the Lyonnois, Dauphiny, 
Poitou, and Lorrain, as in England; As for la Brene, 
mention'd above, it is a ſmall territory of Touraine, - 
where is Mezieres, otherwiſe St. Michael in Brene. 
(3) Ville-gouges} A pariſh of Berri, two leagues from 
river Indre. | 53 * 
(4) Mateologian] A Greek word for vain diſcourſings. 
K 6 would 
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would youchſafe to admit of him amongſt the leaſt of 
his ſervants ; for other favour at that time defired he 
none of heaven, but that be might do him ſome 
grateful and acceptable ſervice. All this was by him 
qelivered with ſuch proper geſtures, ſuch diſtin 
pronunciation, ſo pleaſant a delivery, in fuch ex- 
auiſite fine terms, and ſo good Latin, that he ſeemed 
rather a Gracchus, a Cicero, an Æmilius of the time 
paſt, than a youth of this age. But all the coun- 
1 25 that Gargantua kept was, that he fell to cry- 
ing like a cow, and caſt down his face, hiding it 
with his cap ; nor could. they poſſible draw. one 
word from him, no more than a Fart from a dead 
aſs. 

Whereat his father was ſo grievouſly vexed, that 
he would bave killed maſter Jobelin ; but the aid 
don Philip with-held him from it by fair 8 
ſo that at length he pacified his wrath. Then Gran, 
gouſier commanded he ſhould be E aid his wages, 
that they ſhould whittle him up ſoundly ( 5) so- 
phiſterlike, and then give him to all the devils in bell; 
At leaſt, ſaid he, to day, ſhall it not coſt him much 
jo his hoſt, if by chance he ſhould die as (6) frank 


(5) Whittle him up ſoundly, ſophiſter like] It is in 
on ginal, chopiner theologalement, i. e. make him 
ge theologally. The ſottiſhneſs of the old re- 

8 of the college (ſchoolmaſters) and of the ſorbo- 
s of paſt ages, had given occaſion to this prover- 
dial expreflion, H. Stephens explains this tippling theo- 
| drinking abundantly, and that: too of the 


very beſt wine, 
(6) Drunk as an Engliſhman] Rabelais ſays, ſaoul 
comme ung Anglois, The word ſaoul means as well 
thed, cloy over- chart d with eating as well as 
ing. 8 to ſatiate, give a gorge Sc. The, 
| Eaglith ſoldiers, and ordinary people, are the fonder of 
wine, becauſe there's none grows in their country, ſays 
m. . That nation is rer wen eme. 


— 
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as an Engliſhman, Maſter Jobelin being gone ont 
of the houſe, Grangouſier conſulted with the vice- 
roy what ſchoolmaſter they ſhould chooſe. for him; 
and it was -betwixt them reſolv'd, that Ponocrates 
the tutor of Eudemon ſhould have the charge, and 
that they ſhould go all together to Paris, to know 
what was the ſtudy of the young men of France at 
that time, 


err Freter 


CHAP. XVI. 


How Gargantua was ſent to Paris, and of | 
the huge great mare that he rode on; 
how ſhe deſtroyed the ox-flies of the 


Beauce. 


N the ſame ſeaſon (1) Fayolles, the fourth king of 
Numidia, ſent out of the country of Afric to 
Grangoufier, the moſt hideouſly great mare that ever 
Was 
adds he, great fleſh-eaters, and they had for a long 
ſpace ravag'd France. At that time, when the French 
burghers cou'd not, without extreme heart-breaki 
behold the Engliſh gorging themſelves with their fab 
ſtance, it was cuſtomary, as in the poet Cretins's epiſtle 
to king Francis I, to call a rongh, harſh creditor, an 
Engliſhman : ſometimes, as in Marot, an unrelenting, 
hard-hearted | bum-baily, living at diſcretion upon a 
poor debtor, they would call un Anglois, an Engliſh- 
man, It is to thoſe times we are to refer this prover- 
bial expreſſion, which Eraſmus had before taken notice, 
of in his adages, and which is alſo to be found in Ron- 
deletius's phyſical works, c. 18. de ſudoris excretiope. 
(1) Fayolles] M. du Chat declares he does. net. 
kaow who this Fayollgs v, unleſs he be of the. bovlg 


Mas th. dies Ss... 


—— — — — 
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was ſeen, and of the ſtrangeſt form; for you know 
well enough how it is ſaid, that Afric always is pro- 
duQtive of ſome new thing, She was as big as fix 
elephants, and had her feet cloven into toes, like 
Julius Cæſar's horſe, with flouch-hanging ears like 
the goats in Languedoc, and a little horn on her 


| buttock, She was of a burnt-ſorel hue, with a little 


mixture of dapple-grey ſpots : but above all ſhe had a 
horrible tail ; for it was little more or leſs, than every 
whit as great as the ſteeple of (2) St. Mark beſides 


Langes, and ſquared as that is, with tuffs and hair- 


pleats, wrought within one another, no otherwiſe 
than as the beards are upon the ears of ccrn, 

IG you wonder at this, wonder rather at the tails 
of the Scythian rams, which weighed above thirty 
pounds each, and of the Surian ſheep, who need, if 
(3) Tenaud ſay true, a little cart at their heels to 

dear 


of Melet, of which there was in 1 587, one Bertraud de 
Melet de Fayolles ſieur de Neuvy. The 117th epiſtle of 
John Bouchet begins thus: | 


Va lettre, va pour moi porter parolle ' 
A monſeigneur monſieur de la Fayolle, &c, 


M. du Chat ſays, that Rabelais ſtiling him quart-roy, 
or tetrarch, defigns ſome governor- of a province, Sir 
T. U. tranſlates, Fayolles, quart roy de Numidia ; Fay- 
olles, the fourth king cf Numidia; as if he was the 
fourth of that name. Tf Rabelais had meant ſo, he 
wou'd have ſaid, Fayolles quatre, or quatrieme, as 
Henry quatre, or quatrieme, not quart, which fignifies 
the fourth part of a thing; a quarter part, 

(2) St. Mark] Wrong. Read St. Mars, in Latin 
Martius, and ſometimes Medardns, See du Chat further 
on this head, 

(3) Tenaud] *Tis ſaid that the abbot Guyet by Te- 


' naud underſtood the geographer Stephanus, in which he 


was miſtaken, Stephanus or Stephens having related 2 
ſuch thing. It is Herodotus, I. 3, 4, 113, — 
x | . 


— 
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bear up their tail, it is ſo long and heavy. (4) 
You country wenchers have no ſuch tails, And ſhe 
was brought by ſea in three carricks and a brigantine, 
unto the harbour of Olone in Thalmondois. When 
Grangouſier ſaw her, Here is, ſaid he, what is fit to 
carry my ſon to Paris, So now, in the name of 
God, all will be well, he will one day be a great 
ſcholar: (5) were it not for dunces we ſhould all be 
doors, The next morning, after they had drunk, 
you muſt underſtand, they took their journey; 
Gargantua, his pedagogue Ponocrates, and their 
equipage, and with them Eudemon, the young page; 
and becauſe the weather was fair and temperate, his 
father cauſed to be made him a pair of dun colour 
boots; Babin calls them buſkins, Thus did they 


the ſheep of Arabia; and after him /Elian, c. 4. I. 10, 
of animals, Ariſtotle 8. animal. 28. ſpeaking of the tails 
of the Scythian ſheep, ſays, they are a cubit wide ; but 
that's all he ſays of em. Thus Rabelais's Tenaud is in 
all likelihood ſome modern, nam'd Stephen or Stephens. 
Suria, as Rabelais ſpeaks according to the cuſtom of the 
age he liv'd in, perhaps from the Italian, Soria, is the 
antient Syria. 

(A) You country wenchers] Not wenches, as in for- 
mer editions. 

(5) Were it not for dunces, we ſhou'd all be doctors] 
Froiffart, in ch. 173, of the 2d vol. of Verard's edi- 
tion, frankly ſays, the temporal lords would not tell 
how to live or behave, and would be no better than 
mere beaſts? or ideots, were it not for the clergy. But 
here Rabelais, to let us ſee what his opinion Was as to 
the capacity of the clergy of his time, affects to miſtake 
Froiſſart's words, as it were to make Grangouſier ſay, 
fince he reſolv'd his ſon ſhould be a ſtudent, that, 
after all, the world might do very well without ſuch a 
clergy, whoſe example was the occaſion that no- body 
cared a pin for inſtruction, or concern d themſelves a- 
bout what might tend thereto. a | 


merrily 
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merrily paſs their time in travelling on their high. 

way, always making good chear, and were very 

pleaſant till they came a little above Orleans, in 

which place there was a foreſt of five and thirty 

leagues long, and ſeventeen in breadth, or there- 

abouts, This foreſt was moſt horribly fertile and 

copious in dorflies, hornets and waſps; ſo that it 

was a very purgatory for the poor mares, aſſes and 

horſes: but Gargantua's mare did avenge herſelf 

handſomely, of all the outrages therein committed 

upon beaſts of her quality, and that by a trick 

whereof they had no ſuſpicion. For as ſoon as ever 

they were enter'd into the ſaid foreſt, and that the 
waſps had given the affault, ſhe drew out her tail, 

and, therewith ſkirmiſhing, did ſo ſweep them, that 

ſhe overthrew all the wood along and athwart, here 
and there, this way and that way, longwiſe and 
fidewiſe, over and under, and felled every where the 
wood with as much eaſe, as a mower doth the graſs ; 
in ſuch ſort that never ſince hath there been there 
(6) either wood, nor waſp: for all the country was 
hereby reduced to a plain champian-field, Which 
Gargantua took great pleaſure to behold, and ſaid to 
his company no more but this, Je trouve beau ce, 
J find this pretty; whereupon that country hath 
been ever ſince that time called Beauce, But all the 
breakfaſt thei mare got that day, was but a little 
yawning and gaping, in memory whereof, the gen- 
tlemen of Beauce do as yet to this day (7) break their 
| faſt 


(6) Neither wood nor waſp] The foreſt of Orleans is 
however ſtill in being ; but as it had been newly fell'd at 
the time Rabelais Ipeaks of, they ſtill continue from 
time to time to make great of timber and under- 
wood, when tis too thick, 515 

(7) Break their faft with gaping] Coquillart, in the 
monologue of perriwigs, ſpeaking of certain people uh 


7 
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faſt with gaping, which they find-to- be very good, 
and do ſpit the better for it, At laſt they came to 
paris, where Gargantua refreſh'd himſelf two or 
three days, making very merry with his folks, and 
enquiring what nen of learning there were then in 


the city, and what wine they drunk. *F | 
enn 


How Gargantua paid his beyerage to the 
Pariſians, and how he took away the 
exeat bells of our lady's church. | 


\OME few days after that they had refreſvd 

themſelves, he went to ſee the city, and was 
beheld of every body there with great admiration, 
For the people of Paris are ſuch fools, ſuch puppies 

naturals, that a „ carrier af indu 

2 * Wap Bete 1 l with his bells, a blind 
fidler in the middle of a croſs lane, ſhall draw a 
greater confluence of people together, than an evan- 
gelical preacher, And they praſfs'd ſo bard upon 
him, that he was conſtrained to reſt himſelf upon the 
ſteeple of our lady's church; at which place, ſeeing. 
ſo many about him, he ſaid with a loud voice, I be- 


dreſs out, and go very trim and nente, tho they want 
neceſſar ies, | 


. Et desjeuner tous les matins 
Commes les eſeuiers de Beaulce. 
— And every morning break their faſt 
Like gentlemen of Beauce. 
That is to ſay, they gape and ſpit, as tis uſual in 2 
morning, when one has not broke one's fail, _ 
tieve 
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lieve that theſe buzzards will have me to pay them 
here my welcome hither, and my beverage: it is but 
good reaſon, I will now (1) give them their wine, 
but it ſhall be only a par ris, that is, in ſport, Then 
ſmiling, he untied his goodly codpiece, and lugging 
out his Roger into the open air, (2) he ſo bitterly 
all-to-be-piſs'd them, that he drowned two hundred 
and fixty thouſand, four hundred and eighteen, be- 
fides the women and little children, 

Some nevertheleſs of the company eſcaped this piſs. 
flood by meer ſpeed of foot, who when they were at 
the higher end of the univerſity, ſweating, coughing, 
ſpitting, and out of breath, they began to ſwear and 
curſe, ſome in good hot earneſt, and others par ris, 
(3) carimari, carimara; golynoly, golynolo; ods- 
bodikins, we are waſhed par ris; from whence 
that city hath been ever fince call'd Paris ; whoſe 

| formerly was Leucotia (as Strabo teſtifieth, lib, 
yquarto) which in Greek is whiteneſs, becauſe of the 
— of the ladies of that place. And foraſ- 


(2) Give them their wine] A galliciſm, Give them 
ſomething to drink. | 

(2) He ſo bitterly all- to- be- piſs d them] King Fran- 
cis I, if however it be true that Rabelais did deſign him 
by the name of Gargantua, had ſo many amiable quali- 
ties by nature, that the French were tranſported with 
Joy at having him for their king : the Pariſians, in par- 
ticular, admired him, But ſoon after his acceſſion to 
the crown, that prince, who was unprovided of the ne- 
ceſſary funds for the war he was going to make in Italy, 
having created ſeveral new impoſts, and eſtabliſhed the 
venality of abundance of officers ; all this together put a 
great damp on the hopes the Pariſians had conceived of 
the eaſineſs and mildneſs of his reign; and, in all pro- 
bability, it is this that Rabelais means, in ſaying, he ſo 
bitterly all- to- be- piſs d them, ſoon after his arrival in 
their city; that is to ſay, he put ſuch hardſhips and af- 
fronts upon them, they had much ado to digeſt them. 

(3) Carimari] Confus'd ſenſeleſs ſounds, = 

m 
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much as at this impoſition of a new name, all the 
people, that were there, ſwore every one by the 
ſands of his pariſh, the Pariſians, which are patch'd 
up of all nations, and all manner of men, are by na- 
ture good at ſwearing, and not a little domineering z 
whereupon Joanninus de Barrauco, libro de copioſitate 
reverentiarum, thinks that they are called Parifians 
from the Greek, as one would ſay, (4) bold talkers. 
This done, he conſidered the great bells, which 
were in the ſaid ſteeple, and made them ring very har- 
moniouſly; which whilſt he was doing, it came into 
his mind, that they would ſerve very we!l for tingling 
tantans to hang about his mare's neck, when ſhe 
ſhould be ſent back to his father (as he intended) 
loaded with Brie cheeſe and freſh herring; and in» 
deed he forthwith carried them to his lodging, In 
the mean while there came a maſter-beggar of the 
friars of St. Anthony, for ſome hogs purtenance; 
who, that he might be heard afar-off, and to make 
the bacon ſhake in the very chimnies, had a mind to 
theſe bells, and made account to filch them away 
privily, Nevertheleſs, he left them behind very ho- 
neſtly, not for that they were too hot, but that they 
were ſomewhat too heavy for his carriage, This was 


\ (4) Bold talkers] This opinion, which is refuted by / 
Adrian de Valois, 1s one of thoſe offered by Andrew du 
yh 


rr 


Cheſne, in ch. I, of his antiquities of Paris, where it 
appears, that he whom Rabelais means by Joanninus de 
Barrauco, or Barranco, as we read in Dolet's edition, 
muſt needs be William le Breton, who, in lib, 1. of his 
Philippid, thus ſpeaks of the Parifians : \,- 5 


Finibus egreſſi patriis, per Gallica rura 
— Sedem quzrebant ponendis menibus aptam, 
Et ſe Parrhiſios dixerunt nomine Græco, 
Quod ſonat expoſitum noſtri audacia verbis, 
Erroris-causa vitandi; nomine ſolo 
A quibus extiterant Francis diſtare volentes. 
hy not 


* 
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not he of Bourg, for he was too good a. friend of 


mine. 


All the city was in an uproar, they being (as you 
know) upon any ſlight, occaſion, ſo ready to uproars 
and inſurrections, that foreign nations wonder at the 

atience of the kings of France, who do not by good 
juſtice reſtrain them from ſuch tumultuous courſes, 
ſeeing the manifold inconveniences which thence ariſe 


from day to.day, 


Would to God I knew the ſhop, 


=, 
, 


herein are forged theſe diviſions, and factious com- 


inations, that I might bring 


confraternities of my pariſh, 
that th 


them to 
Believe 


5 6 


e place wherein the people (gathered together) 


were thus fulfur d, moiled and bepiſs'd, was called 


Neſle, where then was. (hut now is no more) the 
(5) qracle of Leucetia. There was the caſe 


and t 
Us 


ingonvenience ſnewed of carrying aw 


Propoſed, 


ay the 


After all their ergos, with their. pro and con, it 
was concluded in baralipton, that they ſhould ſend 
the oldeſt and moſt ſufficient, of the facylty-unto Gar- 
gantua, to ſignify unto him the great and horrible 
prejudice they ſuſtain'd by the want of thoſe bells; 
and notwithſtanding the good reaſons given in by 


ſome of the univerſity, why this charge was fitter 


| (s) Oracle of Leycetia] The goddeſs Iſis is reckoned 
to have been the tutelaty deity of the Parifians, 

they were in the tate of paganiſm. The idol which 
they had conſecrated to her was fill ſubſiſting, and in 
good condition, in the abbey of St. Germain des prez, 
at the beginning of the 16th century; but in 1514 it 
was taken away, by order of William Brigonnet, biſhop 
of Meaux, and abbot of St. Germain, who put up in 


the room of it a red croſs, 


As for this idol, 


when 


ſtatue, 


which was tall and erect, rough, and diſcolour'd with 
age, was placed againſt the wall, on the north fide, 
where the crucifix of the church ſtands, and it was naked, 
Except ſome drapery in a certain place or two, 


ſor 


= 
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for an orator than a ſophiſter, . there was choſen 


for this purpoſe our maſter (6). Janotus de Brag - 
mardo. 


How Janotus de Bragmardo was ſent to 
Gargantua to recover the great bells. 


' After Janotus, with his hair cut round as 2 
diſh, his liripoop on his head, after the old 
faſhion 3 and having ſufficiently antidoted his ſtomach 


(5) Janotus de Bragmardo] Vallambert d' Avalon, 
phyſician and poet, is the author of ſome Latin epi- 
grams, among which are ſome againſt one Jariotus, a 
very tedious fatiguing orator, The ſirname of de Brag- 
mardo puts me in mind of John le Cornu, to whom the 
poct Villon, in his will and teſtament, bequeathes his 
brane d' acier (cutlaſs I take it) a word which Marot, in 
the margin of his edition, renders Braquemard, (and 
which Cotgrave ſays, is a ſort of wood-knife, banger, 
whinyard, cutteau The famous m. Sarrafin, who un- 
derſtood Rabelais qui ſavoit bien Ton Rabelais, an ex- 
preffion that is betome proverbial in France] bad hie 
eye to this paſſage, in his Greedy-gut's laſt will and 

- teſtament . (a notorious paraſite, Peter de Montwiavry- 

whom Sarrafin calls goulu) 

Pour Janotus mon viel am? 
Sera mon gentil braquemart: 
Puis encor theck ealami, ; 
Qu' indoctes nomment ealemart. 
My friend, Janotus, when I die, 
Shall have my fine cuttoo, 
Item my theca calami, 
(Or Pen- eaſe you muſt know, 
For ſo by the indoct 'gis call'd, &c,) 


with 
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with kitchen-cordials, and holy water of the cellat, 
convey d himſelf to the lodging of Gargantua, driving 
before him three red muzzled beadles, and dragging 
after him five or ſix (1) artleſs maſters, all throughly 
bedaggled with the mire of the ſtreets. At their 
entry, Ponocrates met them, who was afraid, ſeeing 
them ſo diſguiſed, and thought they had been ſome 
maſkers out of their wits ; which moved him to en- 
quire of one of the ſaid artleſs maſters of the com- 
pany, what this mummery meant ? It was anſwer'd 
him, that they deſired to have their bells reſtorgd to 
them. As ſoon as Ponocrates heard that, he ran in 
all haſte to carry the news unto Gargantua, that he 
might be ready to anſwer them, and ſpeedily reſolve 
. what was to be done. Cargantua, being advertiſed 
hereof, called apart his preceptor Ponocrates, Philo- 
timus ſteward of his houſe, Gymnaſtes his eſquire, 
and Eudemon, and very ſummarily conferr'd with 
them, beth of what he ſhould do, and what anſwer 
he ſhould give. They were all of opinion, that they 
ſhould bring them unto the can-office, and there 
make them drink like royſters, and line their jackets 
ſoundly, And that this cougher might not be puffed 
up with vainglory, by thinking the bells were re- 
ſtored at his requeſt, they ſent (whilſt he was plying 
the pot) for the mayor of the town, the rector of 
the faculty, and the vicar of the church; unto whom 
they reſolved to deliver the bells, before the ſophiſter 
had delivered his commiſſion, After that, in their 
hearing, he ſhould make his fine harangue ; which 
was done, and they (Janotus and the reſt) being 
come, the ſophiſter was brought into a full hall, and 
began as followeth, in coughing, 


(1) Artleſs Maſters] Maitres inertes. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


he harangue of maſter Janotus de Brag- 
mardo, for the recovery of the bells. 
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1) TEM, hem, gudday fir, gudday, & vobis, 

my maſters : it were but reaſon that you 

ould reſtore to us our bells: for we have great 
need 


27 Mis: :: 2: 


(1) Hem, hem, gudday fir, gudday] In the original 
it runs, Ehen, hen, hen, mnadies, monſieur, mnadies, 
On which m. du Chat obſerves, That what made E 
cough thus, before he began his ſpeech, was neither the 
great age of that doctor, nor the great quantity of 
bread he had eaten at home, or at Cargantua's, It was 
a piece of premeditated affectation, to imitate the famous 
preacher Oliver Maillard, who in his time was wont to 
cough at the principal paſſages of his ſermons. The 
miniſter Faucheur, p. $1. of the treatiſe of the aftion 
of an orator, miſtakenly aſcrib'd by many to m. Con- 
rart, fays, As for coughing, there were heretofore 
preachers of ſo odd a fancy, as to cough in their ſermons 
without the leaſt occafion, but only becauſe they thought 
it gave a grace and weight to their words ; witneſs 
Oliver Maillard, who, in a ſermon preach'd at Bruges 
1500, mark*d the places of his ſermon where he de- 
ſign d to cough, by putting down hem, hem, hem, as is 
ſtil] to be ſeen in the printed copies: which gave occa- 
fon to the pretended Vigneul Marveille, an inexact co- 
pier of this place, to ſay, that had it not been for this 
example, people would perhaps have never dreamt of 
ſuch a thing as a coughing eloquence, But to proceed, 
As for the mna dies, with which old Janotus begins his 
oration, nothing can be better fancy d, fihce ſuch an . 
impertinent and ſenſeleſs pronuntiation of bona dies, 
equally ſtews the faultering of a drunkard, and the vi- 
. nious 
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216 RABEL'AIS's Bock I. 
need of them, Hem, hem, aih fu haſh, —we have 
oftentimes heretofore refuſed good "money for them 
of thoſe of (2) London in Cahors, yea and of thoſe 
of Bourdeax in Brie, who would have bought them 
for the ſubſtantific quality of the elementary com. 
plexion, vrhich is introniſicated in the terreſtreity of 
their, quidditative nature, to extraneize the blaſting 
miſts and whirlwinds upon our vines; indeed not 
ours, but theſe round about us. For if we loſe the 
liquor of the grape, we tbſe all, both ſenſe and law, 
If you reſtore them unto us at my requeſt, I ſhall 
gain by it fix baſketful of ſauſages, and a fine pair of 
breeches, which will do my legs a great deal of good, 
or elſe they will not keep their promiſe” to me. Ho 
by gob, domine, a pair of breeches is good, & vir 
ſapiens non abhorrebit eam. Ha, ha, a pair of 
breeches is not ſo eaſily got, I have experience of it 
my ſelf. Conũder, domine, 1 have been theſe eigh- 
teen days in (3) metagrabolifing this brave ſpeech, 
tious and barbarous way of ſpeaking which prevaiÞ'd in 
the ſchools before the reſtitution of polite literature, 
Beſides, could any thing be more ſottiſh; than for this 
pedant to begin a ſpeech to his prince with a bona dies? 
(good day to you.) And, laſtly, did it not e ee 
want of ſenſe, to revive the ridiculous cuſtom of the 
Menots and Maillards, to ſpeak ſometimes Prench, and 


ſometimes Latin in the ſame diſcourſe ? 


(2) London in Cahors, &c.] Londres en Cahors, &c. 
a wipe for thoſe who venture to ſpeak of things beyond 
their underſtanding: they make as many blunders as 
they ſpeak words, | | | 

(3) Metagrabclifing] It ſhould be Matagraboliſing, 2 
word forg'd at pleaſure, and ſignifies the ſtudying or 
writing of vain things, When Rabelais coin'd this 
word, ſays m. du Chat, he had in his eye theſe three, 
perer®;, ineptus, fp, ſcribo, & BANG, jacio, 
frötn whente making gi lo per Se, ineptas 


oy tlotith"emittete; he "afterwards fotm'd his French 
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Reddite quæ ſunt Czſaris, Cæſari: & qua ſunt Dei 


Deo. Ibi jacet lepus, By my faith, domine, if you 
will ſup with me in (4) camera, by cock's body, cha- 
ritatis, nos faciemus (5) bonum cherubinum; ego 
(6) occidit unum porcum, & (7) ego habet bonum 

vino: 


(4) Camera, &c.] The camera charitatis is the cham- 
ber where the mendicants make good chear with the tid- 
bits given em out of charity, 

(5) Bonum cherubinum] Bonum cherubin in the 
original, We ſhall make good chear, 'and by banging 
the bottle about ſhall make our faces cherubical. So 
theſe words really ſignified heretofore in the ſchool of 
Paris ; and for a proof that this fine Latin was yet in 


vogue amongſt the ſcholars at the beginning of Francis 


the firſt's reign, we have Maturin Cordier (Corderius) 
reproving and correcting this barbarous locution, three 
times or more, in his dialogues, De corrupti ſermonis 
emendatione, printed for the firſt time in 1531, 

(6) Occidit] Rabelais writ occidi. 

(7) Ego habet bonum vino] Theſe are indeed Rabe- 
lais's words, and it may be imagin'd by ſome, that he 
carried the raillery too far, or at moſt had only a view 
to the theologians, with reſpect to that maxim, Non 
debent verba cœleſtis oraculi ſubeſſe regulis Donati: ¶ St. 
Gregory the cloſe of the preface of his morality.] 
But there's no ſuch thing; and it is moſt᷑ Certainly true, 
that abundance of doctors in all faculties did maintain, 
that pronouns of the firſt perſon might, without incon- 
gruity, be join'd with the third perſon of a verb, In- 
credibile prope dictu eſt, ſays Freigius in Ramus's life, 
ſed tamen verum, & editis libris proditum, in Pariſienſi 
academia doctores extitiſſe, qui mordicus tuerentur ac 
defenderent, ego amat, tam commodam orationem eſſe, 
quàm ego amo, ad eamque pertinaciam comprimendam 


| 


| 


g 
| 
* 
f 
| 


conſilio publico opus fuiſſe. One would be at a loſs to 
gueſs at the grounds of theſe doors, opinion (which 


was, however, at length, ſolemaly condemn'd by the 


Sorbonne, and by the divinity faculty of Oxford) had 
pot Agrippa inform'd us, that mw built this extrava- 
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vino: (8) But of good wine we cannot male bad 
Latin. Well, de parte Dei date nobis bellas noſtras. 


\ 
gant notion of theirs on the Hebrew text of two paſſes 
of the old teſtament, bringing in God ſpeakingof himſelt, 
_ in Iſaiah, ch. xxxviii. v. 5. Ecce ego addet ſuper 
ies tuos, &c, Behold, I will add unto thy days, &c, 
For he does not ſay addam, but addet; The other in 
Malachi, ch. i. v. 6. If I'be a maſter, where is 
fear? He does not ſay dominus ego, but domini' egg 
| See more of this in dw Chat's quotation out of Agrippa, 


de vanitate ſcientiaram, ch. 3. tho* by the way; A 
Fat Eraſmus had be 
glanced at concerning this merry conteſt, in his morie 
encomium. | | 
g (8) But of good wine we cannot make bad Latin] De 
vin, on ne pevlt faire maulvais Latin. It is certain, 
bating the falſeneſs of the concord, whether we ſay 
bonum vino, or bonus vina, as in Dolet's edition, we 
underſtand that good wine is what's meant, as eaſily a 
if we ſay bonum vinum; Now, according to the cano- 
nifſts, it ſufficeth if we be underſtood, Af them whe- 
ther it is a baptiſm to ſay omine atris & ilii, &e. inſtead 
of nomine patris & filii, &c. they'll tell ye no, and 
that ſuch a diminution hinders it from being a baptiſm 
for, fay they, the ſenſe and meaning is remov d and 
chang'd; for atris does not ſignify father, nor ilii ſon: 
ergo, ſuch baptiſm is null. But if this diminution be 
at the end of the word, as if the s be taken from patris, 
by ſaying patri, or the like, ſuch diminution” does not 
hinder the baptiſm: for one and the ſame ſenſe remains 
in the words, but then the intention of ſaying them 
aright muſt go along with them; Of this we have an 
example in a decree, de conſeer. diſt, 4. cap. retulerunt. 
A prieſt, ignorant in the Latin tongue, baptieeth a child 
thus, in nomina patria & filia & ſpitum ſancta amen. 
In this decree the pope ſays, the child was baptiz d: 
confidering the prieſt was a very devout man, and had 
an intention to ſpeak aright, and only failed throꝰ igno- 


grippa did but paraphraſe w 
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our bells. Vultis etiam —ů (10) Per diem 
ad = 


vos habebitis, & nihil payabitis. 


O fir domine, (11) bellagivaminot nobis; verily, 
eſt bonum urbis. They, are uſeful to every body, 
If they fit your mare well, ſo do they do our faculty; 

quz comparata eſt. jurnentis inſipientibus, & fimitis 
a eſt eis, (12) pfalmo neſcio quo, Yet did-I 
— 


4 690 A ſcrmones de Vtino, be. Allufion a the word 
utinam to the name Utinum or dino, the chief city of 
Friul, and the country of a” Dominican monk, who 
pobliſh'd a hage volume of ſermons under the title of 
Sermones avrei de ſanctis Fr. Leonardi de Utino, printed 
frſt in 1473 at Venice, reprinted in 1496, again 150 
at Lyons; then again there, in 525 In order to un- 
derfland this paſſage” of Janotus's ſpeech, we need but 
fuppoſe, that as theſe ſermons were very much in vogue, 
the faculty, who thought to pleaſe' the prince's taſte, 
being perſuaded that Gargantua might be prevail'd on to 
reſtore-thie bells, if at the ſame'time that they beſought 
him ſo to do, they preſented him with the copy of 
Utino's ſermons, The pedant Janotus thought he r 
not more properly tender his pteſent, tian by accom- 
panying, ahi an affectionate utinam, the moſt humble 
petition which he made to Gargantua to reſtore the bells 
of the church Notre Dame. 

(20) Per diem] He ſwears per dem (by day) dot 
daring to ſwear per Deum 5 and Beza'is MN more face. 
tious, when in fwearing per diem in his Paſſuvantius, he 
adds, ſicut dicit David, as if that would ſave his oath, 
by favbur of the '6thvverſe of the mA palm: "THE fun 
ſhall not ſmite thee By DAV, &e, + 

(11) Bellagivaminor] Ia the orga! clochidoynaminor 
nobis, Let our bells (cloches in French) be given us. 

(12) Pſabmo neſcio quo] A rare texthaty, this ma 
Janotus! Thefe words are in pſalm 49. Et horho, 

honore eſſet, non àntellemt; cormparates eſt he 
wfipientibus & fimilis favs ef illis, His applying this 


paſlage 
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quote it in my note book; & (13) eſt unum bonum 
Achilles, a good defending: argument. Hem, hem, 
hem, haikhaſh; for I prove unto you that you 
ſhould give me them. Ego fic argumentor, Omnis 
bella (clocha) bellabilis in bellerio bellando, bellans bel- 
lativo, bellare facit, bellabiliter bellantes. Parifius ha- 
bet bellas : (14) ergo gluc. Ha, ha, ha, this is ſpoken 
to ſome purpoſe ; it is in tertio prime, in darii, or 
elſewhere. By my ſoul, I have ſeen the time that 
I could play the devil in arguing, but now Lam 
much failed; and henceforward want nothing but 
good wine, a good bed, my back to the fire, my 
belly to the table, and a good deep diſh, 62 

Hei domine, I beſeech you, in nomine patris, fili, 
& ſpiritus ſancti, amen, to reſtore unto, us our bells; 
and (15) God keep you from evil, and our lady from 
| health; 


_ paſſage to the univerſity of Paris, is, becauſe having 
abuſed their too great authority to the exciting ſeveral 
mutinies in preceding reigns, they were now ſomewhat 
curb'd in compariſon of what they were in thoſe times, 
(13) Eft unum bonum Achilles] He means, that his 
argument, taken from the pſalm, was invincible, like a 
ſecond Achilles, Vives, in his dialogue, intituled, 
ſchola : Argumentum hic eſt plane Achilles invincibilis: 
jugulum petit, non poterit propugnator ſe tueri, ſtatim 
dabit manus. ö 


(14) Ergo gluc] See in m. du Chat ſome very merry | 


explanations of this word glue, too long to be inferted 
here, He concludes with obſerving, that gluc is like- 
wiſe a word uſed by the Germans, when they with any 
one well, as that God would help them, &c. [from 
whence, I ſuppoſe, we have our word luck] In this 
ſenſe it may be, that, after them, we have applied it to 
a timorous logician, and ſeeing him in convulſions at bis 
ergo, we ſay to him gluck, i. e. cheer up, have a good 
heart, to encourage him to puſh home his argument, 
(15) God keep you from evil, and our lady from 
health] This old dotard would have ſaid, God, _—_ 
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health, qui vivit & regnat per omnia ſecula ſecu- 
jlorum, amen. Hem, haſhchehhawk ſaſh, qzrchrem- | 
hemhaſh, [coughing.] Verum enim vero, quando- 
quidem, dubio procul, ædepol, quoniam, - ita certe, 
meus deus filius: a town without bells is like a blind 
man without a ſtaff, an aſs without a crupper, and 
a cow without cymbals : therefore be aſſured, until 
you have reſtored them unto us, we will never leave' 
crying after you, like a blind man that hath loſt hie 
ſtaff, braying like an aſs without a crupper, and 
making a noiſe like a cow without cymbals. A 
certain latiniſator, dwelling near the hoſpital, ſaid_ 
once, producing the authority of one Taponnus, I lye,, 
it was (16) Pontanus the ſecular poet, who wiſh'd 2 


4 6 
lady of health, keep you from evil ! Rabelais ridicules 
the vicious and careleſs ways of ſpeaking uſed by the 
old French, and too many of the moderns too, eſpecially 
among the vulgar. 3 | 

(16) Pontanus the ſecular poet] This is the famous 
John Jovian Pontanus. Janotus calls him the ſecular. 
poet, by way of ſneer ; for, under the notion of this 
nick-name, the Sorbonifts generally comprehended- all 
the good Greek and Latin authors, both ancient and 
modern, but particularly Reuchlin's friends, and others, 
who then had renounced the empty titles of the ſchools, 
and the barbariſms thereof, in order to bend their minds 
to the ſtudy of the languages, philoſophy, and the belles 
lettres. John of Saliſbury, I. 1. metalog. e. 3. where 
be ſpeaks of the barbariſm brought into literature by the 
idle and vain ſcience of the ſchool-divines : Sufficiebat 
ad victoriam verboſus clamor, & qui undecumque aliquid 
inferebat, ad propoſiti perveniebat metam: poetæ, hi- 
ftoriographi, habebantur infames, & ſi quis incumbebat 
laboribus antiquorum, notabatur, & non modd aſello 
Arcadiæ tardior, ſed obtuſior plumbo omnibus erat in 
riſum, The hatred which theſe people bore towards 
every thing that they call'd ſecularia ſcripta is no leſs ſe. 
tiouſly deſerib'd by Budæus, part I. of his annot. on the 

+ pandects, 
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pelle (x7) had been made of feathers, and the clapyer 
of (18) 4 fox - tl, to the end they might Have begot 
(19) a chronicle in the bowels of his brain, when he 


pandects, pag. 469, Ke. of the edition of Lyons 7863. 


in 8vol But where it is deſcribed in the moft facetioug 


terms, is in the ſeveral paſſages of tlie ſatire, Which ſome 


of Reuchlin's friends publiſh'd under the title of epiſt, 


ebſcur. viror. againſt his adverſaries. Under the pretence 
that Tully, Virgil, and ſuch authors had not — their 
doctor's degree qt Paxis or Colo b they were, in theſe 
| barbarian theoJogues account, ſo many paultry ſecular 
| paets, out of whoſe works a certain YR of Narems 
| berg, merrily named doctor Hafen-myls 
marmite) believ' d that it was dangerous for pe e 
to fetch the principles of the Latif tongue. Et ſcribati 
mihi (thus K make him Write to'Ortvinus, his Fla ; 
and oracle) an eſt neceſſariam ad æternam ſalutem, quod 
ſcholares diſcunt grammaticam ex poetis ſecularibus, 
feat aſt Virgilius, Tullius, Plinius, & lt. 
(17) Bells, &c.] Pomanus did break a jeſt or two on 
bells in his dialogue intituled Charon: which was indeed 
rohibited to be read, not on that account, bnt"becauſs 
made too free with churchmen; but the author was 
never declar' d an heretic for ether ung ur Cother,* 
».(28)» A for-tail] This thought, which in repeated in 
ch; 27. of I. 5, is to be met with in the book intituled 
the ſhip of foals, in the chapter, adviſing, not to mind 
every body's ill- natur d or idle diſcourſe about us. A 
the calumnies that can be ſpread abroad againſt an honeſt 
man, ſays that old book, ought no more to move hint 
than if they ſhook in hib-ears a bell wil a” for ab n i 
— nals u. 
919) A obronicle] Wiens la cronique is not dre 
nicle (or hiſtory) but a chtonical diſorder, i. e. v« 
ef the brain, &c. Phyſicians "diſtinguiſh between 


acute malady; Habe. EU, which does not continue Lo 
either becauſe people die, or are cured of it in à fh 


time; ; and a  chronical mila, «v0: Nb, ſo called 


om xf, tempus, becauſe it returùs from time ta 
oe and 1s n la a ces W _ 
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was about the compoſing af his carmini- formal lines : 
= (20) nac petetin petetac, tic, torche lorgne z. 
more the deponent ſaith not, He was declared a 
heretic : (21) we make them as of wax. (22) Valete 
& plaudite, (23) Calepinus regenſui, 


How the ſophiſter carried away his 4 
and how ln 
the other maſters. 

H E ſophiſter had no ſooner ended, but Pono= 
crates and Eudemon burſt out a laughing ſo 


(29) Nac, &c,] Janotus, in his dull way, rings the 
with his voice and two arms, as if he was actually 


| mocking poor Pontanus and his bells. 


(21) We make them as of wax | We make heretics as 
ve pleaſe, to perfection, as if we caſt them in a mould. 
(22) Valete & plaudite] Janotus having exhibited a 
comedy in his own perſon, it was but juſt he ſhould 
Sniſh it, as Plautus and Terence do moſt of theirs. 
(23) 8 recenſui] The pedant concludes his 
heed like the antient grammarians, who uſed to put 
ir names at the bottom 'of their manuſcripts which 
had reviſed and corrected; after which, they were 


| 


copied out, Thus we fee, Calliopius recenſu, Eutropius | 


recenſui; becauſe Calliopins had -correfted the manu- 
ſcript of Terence, and Eutropius that of Vegetius, In 
like manner, # pw Celſus recenſui » Symmachus re- 
cenſui; becauſe the firſt of theſe two laſt menition'd 
critics pad corrected the manuſcript of Ceſar's com- 


mentaries, and the other Aurelius Victor. Verville 


likewiſe had his eye to this antient cuſtom, when, at the | 


bottom of the title of his moyen de parvenir, be put re- 


cenſait ſapiens ab A. ad Z. In fine, Rabelais here gives 
do d, that the vocaduliſt Calepin, who &y'd 
about 1510, had reviſed k s ſpeech, which this ig 
noramus had compos d worſe than we ſee 


in. I 2 


\ 


| 


| 
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heartily, that they had almoſt ſplit with it, and given 
up the ghoſt ; even juſt as Craſſus did, ſeeing a lub- 
berly aſs eat thiſtles ; and as (1) Philemon, who, 


ſeeing an aſs eat thoſe figs which were provided for 


his own dinner, died with force of laughing, To- 
gether with them maſter Janotus fell a laughing too 
as faſt as he could, in which mood of laughing they 
continued ſo long that their eyes did water by the 
vehement concuſſion of the ſubſtance of the brain, by 
which thoſe lachrymal humidities, being preſs'd out, 
glided through the optic nerves; and ſo to the full 
repreſented Democritus heraclitifing, and Heraclitus 
democritiſing. * ' 

When they had done laughing, Gargantua con- 
ſulted with the prime of his retinue, what ſhould be 
done. There Ponocrates was of opinion, that they 
ſhould make this fair orator drink again ; and ſeeing 
he had ſhewed them more paſtime, and made them 
laugh more than (2) a natural fool could have done, 
that they ſhould give him ten baſkets full of ſauſages, 


mentioned in his jolly harangue, with (3) a pair of 


hoſe, 'three hundred great billets for the fire, five and 
twenty hogſheads of wine, a good large downbed, 
and a deep capacious diſh, which he ſaid were ne- 
ceſſary for his old age. 

All this was done as they did appoint: only Gar- 
gantua doubting that they could not quickly find out 


(1) Philemon] This is the ſame perſon whom (in l. 
4. c. 17.) Rabelais calls Philomenes, to ſhew he had alſo 
read Valerius Maximus in fol. Paris 1517, where he is 
called fo, 1, 9, c. 12. This ſtory is to be found in Lu- 
cian, I. 2, in the chapter treating of the longevity of 
ſome perſons. | * 

(2) A natural fool] Songecreux in French. Our au- 
thor ſtrikes at magiſter noſter Songecruſius, whoſe cha» 
racter you have in the catalogue of St. Victor's library. 

(3) A pair of hoſe] Une paire des chauſſes, means 8 
pair of breeches, not ſe. 64 

he breechet 


f 
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breeches fit for his wearing, betauſe he knew 
what faſhion would beſt become the ſaid orator z 
whether the (4) martingal faſhion, ' wherein is a 
ſpunge-hole with a draw-bridge, for the more eaſy 
caguing ; or (5) the faſhion of the mariners, for the 
greater ſolacg-and comfort of his kidnies; or that of 
the Switzers, which keeps warm the belly-tabret 
or round breeches with ſtrait cannions, having in 
the ſeat a piece (6) like a cods tail: all which con- 
ſidered, for fear of over-heating his reins, he cauſed. 
to be given him ſeven ells of white cloth for the 
linings. The wood was carried by che porters, the 
ers of arts carried the ſauſages and the diſh, 
and maſter Janotus himſelf would carry the cloth, 
One of the ſaid maſters (called Joufſe Bandoville) 
ſhewed him that it was not ſeemly nor decent for 


(4) Martingal faſhion] A la martingale, Beza, in his 
letter under the name of Benedictus Paſſavantius, to the 
preſident Liffet, newly made abbot of St, Victor, ac- 
quaints us, that the ſaid prefident uſed to wear ſuch 
breeches, Quamvis, ſays he to him, non plus faciat ad' 
propoſitum, quam f1 canendo miſſam, tu faceres totum 
(tu bene me intelligis) in calligis tuis ad martingalam, 
Theſe martingal breeches, ſo called, as is ſaid elſewhere, 
from the Martegaux, people of Provence, were ftill in 
faſhion in 1579, among the court-minions, who made 
them ſerve for a quite different uſe than what they were 
at firſt invented for, See H. Stephens dial. 1. du nouv, 
lang. Fr, Ital. p. 210. | * 

(5) The faſhion of the mariners] A na mariniere, 
Caligz follicantes. Theſe breeches, different from thoſe 
fince called chauſſes a la matelotte, were full of pleats 
and gathers both above and below, and hardly reach'd 
to the knee, [+ 

(6) Like a cod's tail] Like a cod's tail, after which 
read as follows, for fear of overheating his reins, All 
which he confidered, he cauſed to be given him ſeven 
ells of black cloth, and three of white for the lining. See 
ſome very curious remarks upon all this in du Chat. 

L 5 one 
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one of his degree and quality to do ſo, and that 
therefore he ffould deliver it to one of them. Ha, 
ſaid” Janotus, blockhead, blockhead, thou deſt not 
conclude in modo & figura; for lo, to this end ſerve 
(7) che ſuppoſitions & parva logicalia. Pannus, pro 
quo ſupponitꝰ Confusd, (ſaid Bandouille) & diſtei- 
hutiv. I do not alk thee (faid Fanotus) blockhead, 
een e ran 17 a THE VL 2 
7) The ſuppoſitions & parya logicalia] Agrippa, in 
his Aung Farbe of the & 29.02 a pot Op abel. 
on of the learning of the ſophiſts or ſcholaſticks of his 
e; ſpeaks thus of the book, intituled Parva logi- 
eabia 5 where this pernicious doQine was taught and 
treated to the bottom. Longt plura prodigia majoraque 
portenta addidit recentior ſophigarum ſchola, de termi.” 
norum paſſionibus, de infinito, de comparativis, de f- 
perlativis, de differt aliud ab alio, de incipit & deſinit, 
& ſormalitatibus, hæcceitatibus, inſfantibus, ampliatio- 
nibus, reſtrictionibus, diſtributionibus, intentionibus, ſup- 
ſitionibus, appellationibus, obligationibus, conſequen- 
bus, indiſſolubilibus, exponibilibus, reduplicativis, ex- 
cluſivis, inſtantiis, caſibus, particularifationibus, ſuppo- 
ſitis, mediatis & immediatis, eompletis & incompletis, 
complexis & incomplexis, & cæteris intolerandis vanifque 
vocabulis, que traduntur in Parya logicalia, quibus omnia 
en, reipſa falſa ſunt & impoſſibilia, vera eſſt 
acile' convincent: & contra quæcunque vera funt, velut 
ex equo Trojano erumpentes, iis machinis ſubito verbo- 
rum incendit ac ruina vaſtabunt. This falſe dialectic, 
which was ſet up in the 22th century upon the crying 
down of the ſolid dialectie, taught by Ariſtotle, was ſome 
time after reduced into an art by Petrus Hiſpanus of Lif- 
bon, who liv'd to be-pepe under the name of John XXII. 
This man was the author of the parva logicalia, conſiſt- 
ing of eight particular treatiſes, to which were added 
two more in the re- impreſſion which was made thereof 
in $vo, with a large commentary, at Cologne, by H. 
Quintel, in 1500 rand. it was out of this fine work 
(highly valued by the old-pedants) that the ſophiſt Janotus 
had 22 the ſeience he 1 to get ſo much honour 
by with Gargantua, and thoſe about him. 
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quomodo ſupponit, but pro quo? It is, blockhead, 
pro tibiis meis, and therefore 1 will carry it, egomet, 
ficut ſuppoſitum portat appoſitum. So did he carry it 
away very cloſe, as (8) Patelin did his cloth. The 
beſt was, that when this cougher, in a full aſſembly 
held at the Mathurins, had with great confidence de- 
manded his breeches and ſauſages, and that they 
were flatly denied him, becauſe he had them of Gar- 

| according. to the informations thereupon 
taken; he ſhewed them that this was gratis, and 
out of pure liberality, by - which they were not in 
any. ſort. quit of their promiſes. Notwithſtanding 
this, it was anſwer'd him, that he-ſhould be content 
with reaſon, without any expectation of any other 
bribe [boon] there; Reaſon ? (ſaid Janotus) we uſe 
none of that here: unlucky traytors, you are not 
worth the hanging; the earth beareth not more ar- 
rant villains than you are; I know it well enough; 
halt not before cripples; Lhave practiſed wickednefs 
with you: by God's rattle I will intorm the king of 
the enormous abuſes. that are forged here, and carried 
underhand by you, and let me bo a leper if he do not 
burn you alive like (9) bougres, traytors, heretics, 
and ſeducers, enemies to God and virtue. | 


() Patelin] See in du Chat an account at large of 
this old French faree, and of Reuchlin's ſuppos'd tranſla- 
tion of it into Latin, under the name of Alexander Con- 
nibertus, and intituled Veterator alias Patelinns, &c. 

(9) Bougres — Hereticks] Anciently theſe two words, 
bougres and hereticks, were termg”*convertible, two 
words for the ſame thing; being jqined immediately to- 
gether, and moſt commonly the ſecond explaining the 
firſt, Froiſſart, vol. 1. ch. 227. Et fut (don Pedro de 
Caſtille) en plein conſiſtoire en Avignon, & en Ja cham- 

des excommiuniez,” publicquement declare & reputẽ 
paur bougre & ineredule. And in ch. 7. of vol. 4, one 
Betiſach, treaſurer to the duke of Berri, is burnt alive 
at Bezicrs, for having 2 on he was a heretick, 
| and 


— 
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VUpon theſe words they framed articles againſt 
him. He, on the other ſide, cited them to appear, In 
ſum, the proceſs was retained by the court, and there 
it is yet depending. Hereupon the magiſters made a 
vow, never to rub off the dirt from either ſhoes or 
clothes, and maſter Janotus, with his adherents, 
vowed never to blow their noſes, until judgment 
were given by a definitive ſentence, 


By reaſon of thoſe vows, both parties continne 


and held the opinion of the bougres; that is, in the lan- 
guage of that country, deny'd the trinity and incarna- 
tion, He had been only charged with extortion ; but 
he pretended to hold heretical opinions, in hopes that, 
being a cleric, he ſhould be ſent to the pope : but the 
bailli of Beziers caus'd him to be executed on his own 
word, In theſe two paſſages, heretic and bougre are 
ſynonymous, and mean' the ſame thing ; but here, in 
Rabelais, the caſe is ſomewhat different ; and I am apt 
to think Janotus accuſes his brethren of ſodomy, trea- 
ſon, and hereſy, Every man of reading knows the 

verb in the confeſſion of Sancy, I. 1. c. 2. In Francia 
os grandes y los pedantes. Some doctors of the univer- 
fity might at that time be ſuſpected to be guilty of that 
vile unnatural practice, as ſome of them ſince have been 
charged home with it. Nicolas Maillard was of this 
number, on which ſee H. Steph. ch. 13. of his apology 
for Herodotus, and the comedy of the ſick pope (pape 
malade) where, after this verſe, 


C'eſt magiſter noſter Maillard, 


We read theſe two, 


Qui donc? noſtre maiſtre paillard, 
Ce venerable ſodomite. 


This piece was printed at Rouen (or rather Geneva) 
in 8vo, 1561; but in 1591 there was another edition 
in 12mo, without any place's name. 

| dirty 
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dirty (10) and ſnotty to this day: for the court hath 
not yet fully look'd into all the proccedings; ſo that 
the judgment is not like to be declar d till (r 1) latter 
lammas, that is to ſay, never, So you find that they 
do more than nature, and contrary to their own ar- 
ticles, *The articles of Paris maintain, that to God 
alone belongs infinity, and nature produceth nothing 
that is immortal; for ſhe putteth an end and period 
to all things by her engender*'d, according to the ſay- 
ing, (12) omnia orta cadunt, &c. But theſe (1 3 
thick-miſt-ſwallowers make the ſuits in law, depend- 
ing upon them, both infinite and immortal ; in doing 
whereof, they have given occaſion to, and verified 
the ſaying of Chilo the Lacedzmonian, conſecrated: 
at Delphos; that miſery goes along with law-ſuits, 
and ſuitors are miſerable ; for ſooner ſhall they attam 
to the end of their lives, than to the final decifion of 
their pretended rights, | 


(10) Dirty and ſnotty] Dirt, ordure, filth and vermin 
were in a manner inherent to the perſons of meſſieurs 
our maſters, particularly in Vives's time; who, ſpeak=- 
ing of the gowns of the Sorbonniſts of Paris, tells us 
they wore them, craſſas, detritas, laceras, lutulentas, 
immundas, pediculoſas, He compares them likewiſe to 
the ancient cynicks, &c, | | 

(11) Till latter lammas] Till the next Greek ca- 
lends, The Greeks had no calends, i. e. did not reckon 
by them, | | 

(12) Omnia orta cadunt] Omniaque orta occidunt, 
ſays Saluſt, in the beginning of his bellum Jugurthinum., 

(13) Thick-miſt ſwallowers] Avalleurs de frimarts. 
See elſewhere why Rabelais calls the lawyers by this 
name, as frimats means a thick miſt; but there is 
another meaning in it, which is frimart for fremart : 
now the word ferme, a farm, uſed to be ſpelt freme or 
frime; ſo then it will allude to their ſwallowing the 
farms of the poor widows and orphans, and the ftrong 
houſes of the gentry, Tory ao 0 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The ſtudy of Gargantua, according to 


the difcipline of his ſchoolmaſters the 
ſophiſters. 


HE fir} day being thus ſpent, and the bell 
put up again in their own place, the citizens 


of Paris, in acknowledgment of this. courteſy, offer'd 


to. maintain and feed his mare as long as he pleaſed; 
which, Cargantua took in good part, and they ſeat 
her to graze. in the (1) foreſt of Riere, 1: think ſhe 
is not there now. This done, he with all his heart 
ſubmitted his ſtudy to the diſcretion of Ponocrates ; 
who firſt of all appointed that he ſhould do as he was 


accuſtom d, to the end it might be. underſtood by 
What means, in ſo long time, his old maſters had 


made him ſuch a ſot and (2) puppy. He difpoſed 
therefore of his time in ſuch faſhion, that ordinarily 
he did awake betwixt eight and nine o'clock, whether 


it was day or not; for ſo had his antient governors 


ordained, alledging , that which David ſaith, (3) va- 
num eſt vobis ante lucem ſurgere. Then did. he 
tumble and toſs, 2 his legs, and wallow in the 
bed ſome, time, the better to ir up and rouſe | his 
Vital ſpirits, and apparell d himſelf according to the 


(1) Foreſt of Biere] So called in old time, It is near 
the village of Bievre, where riſes the little river of Bievre, 
better known by the name of the gobelins brook; 

(2) Puppy] Read ninny ; niais, in French, from 

ence perhaps we have our word nizy. 


(3) Vanum, &c.] Pſalm cxxvii, 2. It is in vain for | 


you to riſe up early, 


ſeaſon ; 
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ſeaſon ; but willing] he would wear a (4) | 
gown of thick f Nene; furred with fox RO NG 
wards he (5) combed his head with a comb de Al- 
main, which is the four Ingers and the thumb ; z 

His preceptors had f d, that to "comb himſelf other. 
ways, to waſh and Make umfelf neat, Was. t 2 
time in this world. Then he dung'd, piss d 

belch'd, crack'd, yawn" ie 8 hawk 


weer d, and (6) fnotred himſelf Ike an vcd, 


(4) Great long gown of thick freeze} This was a 
batchelor or maſter —— arts gown, Which by reaſon of its 
length was always daggled, t was of a coarſe thick 
ſtuff, like all the diſciples or ſcholars habits. in the uni- 

verfity, , as we learn from Vives, From. the | and 
width of theſe gone of of thick, freeze (groſſa friſe) t 
wits us'd to call artments or quarters of 
gentry le pals de Fife ” the e country , of freeze or 1 — 
land. 


(5), Combed his head with a comb de Almain] See 
pygaoit du pygne de Almaign. An Almain or German 
comb does not here reflect on that nation as floyens, for 
Dang is more cleanly than they are, whether i in tho- 
| ly combing their heads, or frequently waſhing 
tile ands and faces; but What gave occafion to this 
fort of proverbial expreſſion was this: of all the civilized 
nations of re they * perhaps the laſt that came 
into the 8 periwigs, French, Who are Gr 


reaſon before 

(6) es Nang 9 451 Se morvait en archidjacre, 
He flung his ſnot about like an archdeacon, Becauſe an 
archdeacon, having a much fatter prebend and a —— 


0 


g 
J 


| 


au Alexander V, a great crammer, and as great a 


\_expeRedly came to ſee him. 
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ap, to fortify againſt the fog and bad air, went to 

reakfaſt, having ſome good fried tripes, fair raſhers 
on the coals, good gammons of bacon, ſtore of good, 
minc'd meat, and a great deal of fippet brewis, made 
up of the fat of the beef-pot, laid upon bread, cheeſe, 
and chopp'd parſley ſtrew*d together, 

Ponocrates ſhew'd him, that he ought not to eat 
fo ſoon after riſing out of his bed, unleſs he had per- 
form'd ſome exerciſe beforehand. Gargantua an- 
fwer'd, What, have not I ſufficiently well exerciſed 
myſelf? I have wallow'd and roll'd myſelf fix or 
ſeven turns in my bed, before I roſe; is not that 
enough? (7) Pope Alexander did ſo, by the advice 
of a Jew his phyſician, and lived till his dying day 
in deſpite of his enemies. My firſt maſters have uſed 
me to it, ſaying, that to eat breakfaſt made a good 
memory, and therefore they drank firſt, © I am very 
well after it, and dine but the better, And maſter 
Tubal (who was the. firſt licentiate' at Pagis) told 
me, that it was not enough to run weer Jr to ſet 
forth betimes, So the total welfare of our humi- 
dity doth not depend upon drinking ſwitter-ſwatter, 
like ducks, but in being at it early in the morning; 
unde verſus, 


income than the ordinary and undignify'd canons of his 
chapter, has wherewithal to make better chear; and fo 
by faring better, and being fuller fed, he muſt abound 
more with humours than the others. 


(7) Pope Alexander did ſo] This muſt be meant of 
zler, ſays his hiſtorian Theodoric de Niem (l. 2. c. 33. 


very well remember to have read ſomewhere; that thi 

pontiff being unable to fit up, (he was grown ſo corpu- 
Jent and heavy) Marfilius of Parma, his phyſician, pre- 
ſcribed him a wench, to friſk and gambol it together a-bed 
now and then by way of exerciſe, and in this poſture the 
holy father was one day ſurprized by company, who un- 


(8) Lever 


: — 
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(8) Lever matin n'eſt point bonheur; 
Boire matin eſt le meilleur, 


To riſe betimes is good for nothing; 
To drink betimes is meat and clothing, 


After a good breakfaſt he went to church, and 
they carried to him in a great baſket (9) a huge 
breviary, weighing, what in greaſe, claſps, parch- 
ment and cover, little more or leſs than eleven hun- 
dred and fix pounds : there he heard fix and twenty 
or thirty maſſes, This while, to the ſame place came 
his mattin-mumbler, muffled up about the chin, 
(10) round as an hoop, and his breath pretty well 
antidoted with the vine-tree ſirup: with him he 
mumbled all his kiriels, which he ſo curiouſly thumb'd 
and finger'd, that there fell not ſo much as one bead 
of them to the ground, As he went from the 


(3) Lever, &c.] Lever matin n'eſt point bonheur; 
Mais venir à point eſt meilleur. 
To riſe betimes is good for nothing; 
To come i*th* nick is meat and clothi 


That's the proverb, as we find it in Peter Groſnet's col 
lection; but Rabelais here adapts it to his purpoſe. 

(9) A huge breviary] Rabelais gives this breviary 
another epithet beſides huge, which fir T. U. has omit- 
ted, and it is empantouphle ; a huge impantofled breviary; 


| that is, a breviary that came from Rome, and ſealed as 


it were with the pope's ſlipper (pantofle), See more of 
this in I. 2. c. 7. 8 
| (10) Round as a hoop] It is in the original, like the 
bird call'd a duppe, and by ſome a hupe. Cotgrave 
fays, tis a whoop or whooper, a ſort of dunghill cock, 
adds he, that loves to neftle in a man's ordure, and 
hath a great creſt or tuft of feathers on its head. M. 
du Chat (quoting Belon of birds) ſays, tis a filly bird, 
almoſt without any tongue, and, by its ill-articulated 

voice, it reſembles that of mattin mumblers. 
church, 
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church, they brought him, upon a dray drawn with 
oxen, a confuſed heap of Patenotres of St. Claude, 
every one of the bigneſs of a hat- block; and ſauntring 
along through the cloiſters, galleries, or garden, he 
riddled” aver more of them than ſixteen hermits 
wopld have done, Then did he ſtudy ſome paultry 
half-hour with his eyes fixed upon his book ; but (ag 
the comedy has it) his mind was in the "kitchen, 
(1 7 Piſſing then a whole pot full, he fat down at 
table ; and becauſe he was naturally flegmatic, he 
began his meal with ſome dozens of gammons, dried 
neats tongues, botargos, ſauſages, and ſuch other 
re-runners of wine: in the mean while, four of 
folks did caſt into his mouth, one after another 
continual - muſtard by whole ſhovels full. Imme- 
diately affer that he drank a horrible draught of 

hite-wine for the comfort of his kidnies. When 
— was done, he eat, according to the ſeaſon, meat 
agreeable to his appetite ; and then left off eating 
when his belly was like to crack for fulneſs, As for 
his drinking, he had in that neither end nor rule: 
for he was won't to ſay, that the limits and bounds 
of drinking were, that a man might drink till the 


Cork of his ges Cells up half à foot high, - 


? e then 4 whole pot e dope plcin 
| -y For the editions except ht Qt ang 
i of Dolet 15 is Urinal inſtead of official ; w 7 


. dy Dhat to think, tha that ok, in the ſeals of 
8 g wo 0 v ul 
ks — co Fed by Ak , N Rabchig 
laughs at thole who calls a ch N an Gh; be 
e, * his 1205 ſome people, hiking to ſpeak pr 
all that im plement an official, under 
hk 24 the office * #4. re robe) ral; 
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CHAP. r 
1 The games | of Gargantus. 11A 


1 5 EN with a Pere phyz * owed | 


ſome ſcraps of 
hands in freſh wine, 


teeth with the foot 


uryy grace, he waſl'd LF 


6f a bog, 'and talked — 5 with his people : then, 


the carpet h Ke \ read, hey brought plenty of card 
many dice, WI ſtore and aby . 
checkers ang che BR. n 
l Wh 9A Way Jute! * 

At fluſſe, At the lanſkenet, 
At primero. At the cuccoẽ,ẽ]w. 
At * beaſt... At puff, or | him Speak 
At the rifle, that hath itt. 
At trump : At take nothing and 
&t the prick and far throw out. 

not, At the marriage. - 2A 
At the hundred. 4A At the. frolick or _ 
At the peenlie. - ſt 37 da, | 
At the W Wo- At the opinion. 

man. 7 At who doth the one 
At the fib. doth the other. 
Ar the paſs ten. At the ſequences. 
At one and thirty. At the ivory bundles, 
At poſt, n At the taro s. 

and ſequente. At lofing load him. 
At threg hundred. At he's gulled and 9 
At the unlucky . At de torture. 5 
At the laſt 5 — bell At the handruff, ' 7 FA. 
At the bock. At the cick. 1 
At the. ſurl . 1 At honourh 


ra : 1 
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At love. At trudge- pig. BAS. 
At the cheſs. At the magatapies, 
At reynard the fox," - — At the horn, 
At the ſquares, At the flower o'er ſhrove. 
At the cowes. 3 {ide ox. 
At the lottery, At the madge-owlet, 


At the chance or mum- 
chance. 


At three dice, or manieft. 


bleaks, 
At the tables, 
At nivinivinack, 
At the lurch. 
At doublets or * $ 
game. | 
At the failie. 

At the Erench tiftac, 
At the long tables or fer- 
keering. 

At felldown. 

At tods body. 

At needs muſt. 

At the dames or draughts. 

At bob and mow. 

At primus ſecundus. 

At —— 0 , 

At the keys. L 

At ſpan counter. 

At even and odd. 

At croſs or pile. PA 

At ball and huckle-bone. 

At ivory balls. 

At the billiards. 

At bob and hit, 

At the owl. | 

At the charming of the 
hare, tA 


hs pale it, 


At pinch without laugh« 
ing, | 

At prickle me tickle me. 

At the unſhoing of me 
als.. 

At the cockſeſs, 

At hari hohi, 

At I ſet me down, 

At earle beardie, 

At the old mode, 

At draw the ſpit. 

At put out, 

At goſſip lend me your 
ek. f a 

At ramcod ball. 

At thruſt out the harlot, 

At marfeil gs. 

At nicknamrie. f 

At ſtick and hole. * 

At boke or him, or flay- 
ing the fox. 

At the branching it. | 

At tril madam, or grap- 
ple my lady, . 

At the cat ſelling. ' 

At blow the coal. 

At the re-wedding; 

At the quick and dead 
judge. 

At unoven the iron. 


At the falſe clown, 


At 
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| 
At the flints, or at the At the blank, 
nine ſtones, At the care fin, | 
At to the crutch hulch At the pilferers, i [i 
back. At priſon bars. 3 
At the ſanct is found, © At have at the nuts, ' : 
At hinch, pinch, and At cherry pit. | 
laugh not, At rub and rice, #4 
At the leek. At whip top. | i 
At bumdockdouſſe. At the caſting top. A 
At the tooſegig, At the hobgobling. _ 1 
At the hoop. At the o wonderful, ; | 
At the ſow, At the ſoilile ſmutchy. 1 
At belly to belly. | At the faſt and looſe, * 
At the dales or ſtraths, At ſutch-breech. 1 
At the twigs. At the broom-beeſ; fl | 
At the quoits. At St. Coſme I come ; to. | 
At I'm for that, he adore thee. | 
At tilt at weekile. At the luſty brown-boy, | | 
At nine pins, At I take you napping. | k 
At the cock quintin, * At fair and ſoftly paſſeth | | 
At tip and hurle. , lent, ' 1 
At the flat bowls, At the forked oak. | | | | | 
At the veere and tourn. At truſs. 3 iv 
At rogue and ruffian. At the wolf's tall. | f 
At bumbatch touch. At bum to buſs, or noſe | | f 
At the myſterious trough, in breech, | 
At the ſhort bowls, At goerdy give me my "nn 
At the dapple gray, lance, ol 
At cock and crank it. At ſwaggy, waggy, of | 
At break-pot, | ſhoggyſnou. 
At my deſire. At ſtook and rook, ſhear 
At twirly whirly tril. and threave, 4 
At the ruſh bundles. At the birch, K 
At the ſhort ſtaff, * At the muſſe. 1 
At the whirling gigge. At the dilly dilly . 
At hide and ſeek, or ars At ox moudy. 
you all hid, | At purpoſe in . 
At the picket. LO At nine les. 1 


» 2 


At blind-man puff. 

At the fallen — 2 
At bridle nick. * 
At the white at 'buts; , A 
At thwack ſwinge EY 
At apple, pear, PR: . 
At mumg1, | 
At the toad. 

At cricket. 

At the pounding PTY 
At jick and the box, 
Af the queens. 

At the trades, 2 
At heads and points, 
At, the vipe tree bus 
At black be thy 

ho the diſtaff, 
At Joan Tomſon, . ; . 
7 the 7 cloth, ; 

t the oats ſeed, 

At greedy glutton. 

At the ans” f 

At feeby, 

At the LET friſk and 

© gambole, | 

At battabum, or riding 
of the wild mare. 

At Hind the poi. | 
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At. 
At c ind 


At the pretty pi 


l 
At ra good m Mawkin. 


| beaſt, 
e — bill, 


Att 

At Wee een doup,.. 

pigeon, 

At barley break, 

At the b avine,,. _ 

At the Was . 

At croſſing. 

At the hardit t arſepurſy, 

At the harrowers neſt. 

At forwa A hey. 

At 0 e. 8 | 

At gunſhot, crack... 

At muſtard, peel. 

At the gome. 

At the Ss al 

At} jog breech, or "picks 
him forward, _ 

At knock- pate. * 

At the corpiſh chough, - 

At the crane-dance. 

At flaſh and cut. 

At böbbing, or the furt 

on the noſe. 

At the lacks, 


At filipping, 


After he had thus well play'd, muff d, eloge! i 
and thrown, away his time, it was thought. fi to 
drink a little, and that was every man eleven 


— and . bach 


wy him 


— much 
or a good. 2 wo pod 


of Del 2 


ee gore a \ little a eee 725 


better than 
ever. 
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ever. Ponotrates ſniewed him, that it was aw ill 
diet to dylnk after ſleeping. It is, anfwered Oar- 
gantua; (1) the very life of the patfiarchs and holy 
fathers. For naturally 1 ſleep ſalt; anch ſleep to 
me has been as ſo many gammons. 

Then begam he to ſtudy a little, and ont came the 
patenotrez; which; the more formally: to diſpateli 
he got upon an old mule, whiett had” ſerved nine 
kings ; and ſo mumbling with his mouth, nodding 
and doddling his head, would go fee a coney ferretted 
or caught in a grinne, At his return he went into 
the kitchen, to know what roaſt. meat was on the 
ſpit, and ſupped* very well, upon my conſcience 
and commonly did invite ſome of his neighbours 
that were good drinkers, . with whom, carouling 
merrily, they told ſtories of all forts, from the old to 
the new. Atnonygſt others, he had for domeſties (2) 
the lord of Fouille, of Grouville, of Griviot, and of 


(3) The very life of the patriarchs and holy fathers, 
There is no Patrlarchs in the original, only father 
This thought of Gargantua's alludes to the 42d chapti 
of the rule of St. Benedict, which direct the monks of 
that order” mox ut ſurrexetint à cœñja (from dinner) ſedeant 
omnes in unum, & legat unus collatibnes, vel vitas 
patrum: aut certè aliquid quod diſicet audientes. It is 
founded upon this; after ſuch reading the monks are 
uſed to go and drink a cup in the refectory. Now Gar- 
gantua thought himſelf privileged to drink like them, at 
the hour of veſpers; becauſe, tho* indeed he ſlept 
while thoſe monk got thirſty by reading the lives of the 
fathers, and the collations and conferenees'of Caſſian, his 
nature being, he ſaid, to ſleep ſalt, he found himſelf at 
that hour no leſs athirſt than they were. 711 
(2) Lord of Fouille, of Grouville, &c. Read Fou, 
Gourville. Theſe were worthy gentlemen of Hoitou. 
In the neighbourhood of Poitiers, there is -a "ſeat - or 
caſtel called du Fou See mote in du Chat vpon this 


4 14 1 #4 | 


/ 


- little collations : then to ſleep without controul till 


phyſician of that time, called (1) maſter Theodore, 
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Marigni. After ſupper, were brought into the room 
the fair (3) wooden goſpels, and the books of the 
four. kings; that is to ſay, the tables and cards, 
with a deal of cock-alls, mumblety-pegs, and wheels 
of fortune: or elſe they went to ſee the wenches 
thereabouts with their wakes, their junketings, and 


eight o'clock the next morning, 
eee 


D CHA Pp. XXIII. 


How Gargantua was inſtructed by Pono- 
crates, and in ſuch ſort diſciplinated, that 
he loſt not one hour of the day. 


HEN Ponocrates knew Gargantua's vicious 
manner of. living, he reſolved to bring him 
up in another-guiſe way ; but for a while bore with 
him, conſidering, that nature cannot endure a ſud- 
den change' without great violence, Therefore to 
begin his work the better, he requeſted a learned 


ſeriouſly to perpend, if it were poſſible, how to 
bring Gargantua unto a better courſe. The ſaid phy- 
fician purged him canonically with (2) antycirian 
helle- 


© (3) Wooden goſpels, &c.] See ſome pretty remarks 
bn all this in du Chat, 
(1) Maſter Theodore] Theodore, i. e. God's gift. By 
the Greek name of this phyſician Rabelais would give 
us to underſtand, that it was through the eſpecial favour 
and gift of God, that Gargantua was at laſt put into the 
hands of otherguiſe maſters than thoſe who till then had 
been ſpoiling his head and corrupting his heart, | 
(2) Anticyrian hellebore] Hellebore was made * 


e W +. 
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hellebore, by which medicine he cleanſed” all that 
foulneſs and perverſe habit of his brain, By this 
means alſo, Ponocrates made him forget all that he 
had learned under his antient preceptors, (3) as 
Timotheus did to his ſcholars, * who had been in- 
ſtructed under other muficians. To do this the better, 
they brought him into the company of learned men, 
which ſtirred in him an emulation and deſire to whet 
his wit and improve his parts, and to bend his 
ftudy another way; ſo as that the world might have 
a value for him, And afterwards he put himſelf 
into ſuch a road, that he loſt not any one hour in the 
day, but employed all his time in learning and honeſt 
knowledge, Gargantua awaked about four o'clock 
in the morning, Whilſt they were in rubbing of 
him, there was read unto him ſome chapter of the 
holy ſcripture aloud and clearly, with a pronuncia- 
tion fit for the matter; and hereunto was appointed 
a young page, born in Baſche, named Anagnoſtes. 
According to the purpoſe and argument of that leſ- 
fon, he oftentimes gave himſelf to worſhip, adore; 
pray, and ſend up his ſupplications to that good 
God, whoſe word did ſhew his majeſty, and mar- 
vellous judgment, Then went he unto the ſecret 


KAnn 


to purge the brain, in order to fit it the better for ſtudy; 
Pliny, 1, 25, c. 25. Aulus Gellius, I. 17. c. 15. 

(3) As Timotheus did to his ſcholars] Quintilian, 
I. 2. c. 3 relates, that ſuch, as had a mind to learn 
muſic of that excellent maſter, were obliged to give him 
a double ſalary, in caſe they had before received any 
tincture of that art from other hands; becauſe he was 
to take double the pains with them: firſt, to unteach 
them what they had been taught amiſs, and then to 
inſtruct them aright, All the old editions have Thimotus, 
by following bad editions of Quintilian, as bath been 
already noted in the caſe of Polycrates (ch. 10.) by fol- 
ws an old copy of Aulus Gellius, printed at Paris 
1508. " ; 


Vor. I. M places, 
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places, to make excretion of his natural digeſtions ; 
there. his maſter repeated what had been read, ex. 
pounding: unto him the moſt obſcuce and difficult 
points. In returning, they conſidered the face of the 
{ky, if it was ſuch. as they had ob ierved it the night 
before, and into what ſigns the ſun was entering, 
as alſo the moon for that day“ This done, he was 

apparelled, combed, curled, t:immed, and perfumed; 
during which time, they repeated to him the leſſons 
of the day before : he himſelf ſaid them by heart, 
and upon them would ground ſorie practical caſes 
concerning the eſtate of man, which he would pro- 


" ſecute ſometimes two or three hours, but ordinarily, 


they ceaſed as ſoon as he was fully clothed, Then 


for three good hours he had a lecture read unto him, 


This done, they went forth, ſtill conferring of the 
ſubſtance of the lecture, either unto (4) a field near 
the univerſity call'd the brack, or unto the meadows, 
where they play'd at the ball, tennis, and at the (5) 
pelitrigone, moſt gallantly exercifing their bodies, as 
before they had done their minds. All their play was 
but in liberty, for they left off when they pleas'd, 
and that was commonly. when they did ſweat over 
all their body, or were other ways weary; Then 
were they very well wip'd and rubb'd, ſhifting their 
ſhirts, and walking ſoberly, went to ſee if dinner 


(4) A field, c.] Read a tennis-court (in the ſuburb 
St. Marcellus) at the fign of the bracque (a ſhort tail'd | 
ſpotted ſetting dog.) 

(5) Pelitrigone] Read, A la pile trigone. Cotgrave 
fays, Pile trigone, a triangular piece of iron to be thrown 
at 2 Ting, thro' which he who paſſes it wins the game. 


Du Chat ſays, it is an antient game at tennis, wherein 


three perſons, placed at the corners of a triangle, ftrike 


the ball reciprocally from one to the other, Martial, 


epig," 19. I. 4. Seu lentum ceroma teris, tepidumve 
| * 


Er 
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were ready, ' Whilft they ſtay'd for that; they dd 
clearly and eloquently — —2 ſome ſentences that 
they had retain'd of the lecture. In the'mean' time” 
maſter appetite came, and then very orderly fat they* 
down at table. At the beginning of the meal, chert 
was read ſome pleaſant kiſtory of the warlike actions 
of former times, until he had taken a glaſs of Wine. 


. Then, if they thought good; they continued reading,” 


or began to diſcourſe merrily together ; ſpeaking firſt 
of the virtue, propriety, efficacy, and nature of all 
that was ſerved in-at'the table; of bread] of Wine, 
of water, of ſalt, of fleſhes; fiſhes, fruits, herb, 
roots, and of their dreffing: by means Wheredf, hes 
learned in a little time all the paſſages competent for” 
this, that were to be found in Pliny, Athenæug, Pi- 
oſcorides, Julius Pollux, Galen, Porphyry, Opplan, 
Polybius, Heliodorus, Ariftotle, Elian, and others. 
Whilſt they talked of theſe things, mamy times, to be 
more certain, they cauſed the very books th be 
brought to the table. And fo well and perfeMly did 
he in his memory retain the things abovefaid, that in 
thoſe days there was not a phyſician that knew Half 
ſo much as he did. Afterwards, they conferred of 
the leſſons” read in the morning, and ending their 
repaſt with ſome conſerve or marmalade of quinces, 
(6) he pick'd his teeth with maftick tooth-pickers z 


(6) He pick'd his teeth with maſtic bem en! 
S'eſcuroit les dents avecques ung trou de lentife, In th 
antienteſt editions we find trou” inſtead” of tronc, b 
changing the n into a u, as in couvent inſtead of conven 
(CL inſtead of Convent-garden]. Trou de 
entiſque therefore means the em or ſtalk of the lentiſt 
tree: the ſtalks of this tree, from whience drops the 
maſtic, were us d by the Romans for tooth-pickers; 
preferable to quills, Martial, epi. 22. I. 24. : 
Lentiſcum melius : ſed fi tibi frondea cyſpis | 


M 2 waſh'd. 
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waſh'd his hands and eyes with fair freſh water, and 


gave thanks unto God in ſome neat hymn, made in 
the praiſe of the divine bounty and munificence, . 
This done, they brought in cards, not to play, but 
to learn a thouſand pretty tricks and new inventions, 
which were all grounded upon arithmetic, By this, 
means he fell in love with that numerical ſcience, 
and every day after dinner and ſupper he paſſed his 
time in it as pleaſantly as he was wont to do at cards, 
and dice; ſo that at laſt, he underſtood ſo well both 
the theory and practical part thereof, that (9). 
Tunſtal the Engliſhman, who had written very large- 
ly to that purpoſe, confeſſed, that verily in com- 
pariſon of him (8) he underſtood no more high 
Dutch, | | | 

And not only in that, but in the other mathe- 
matical ſciences, as geometry, aſtronomy, and mu- 
fic, For in waiting on the concoction, and at- 
tending the digeſtion of his food, they made a thou- 
ſand pretty inſtruments and geometrical figures, 
and did in ſome meaſure practiſe the aſtronomical 
Canons, | | 

After this, they recreated themſelves with ſinging 
muſically, in four or five parts, or upon a ſet theme 


(7) Tunſtal the Engliſhman] Cuthbert Tonftal, biſhop 
of Durham in England: m. du Chat goes on: we ſee, 
in Draudius's .bibliotheque, the title of ſeveral of his 
theological works, but the treatiſe, hinted at here by 
Rabelais, was printed in 4to at London 1522. and 
reprinted in one volume at Paris, by Robert Stephens, 
2529. under the title of Cuthberti Tonſtalli de arte 
ſupputandi, libri quatuor, with an epiſtle dedicatory of 
the author, to fir Thomas More, In 1531, Nicolas 
Leonicus dedicated to the ſame Tonſtal his three books 
de varia hiſtoria, * 

(8) He underſtood, &c.] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be, he 
underſtood no more of the matter than he did of high 
Dutch; Il n'y entendoit que le hault Alemant, 


or 
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or ground at random, as it 'beſt pleaſed 4 


matter of muſical inſtruments, he learned to play 
upon the lute, the virginal, the harp, the Aman flute 
with nine holes, the viol, and the ſackbut,. This 
hour thus ſpent, and digeſtion finiſhed, he did purge 
his body of natural excrements : then betock himſelf 
to his principal ſtudy for three hours together, or 


more, as well to repeat his morning lectures, a8 to 


proceed in the book he had in hand, as alſo to write 
handſomely, to draw and form the antique and 


Roman letters, This being done, they went abroad, 


and with them a young gentleman of Tourain named 
the eſquire Gymnaſt, who taught him. the art of 


riding, Changing then his cloaths, he rode a Naples 
courſer, a Dutch rouſſin, a Spaniſh gennet, a barded 
or trapped ſteed ; then a light fleet horſe, unto whom 
he gave an hundred carieres, made him go the high 
faults, bounding in the air, free the ditch with a 
ſkip, leap over a ſtyle or pail, turn ſhort in à ring 
both to the right and left hand, There he broke not 
his lance : for it is the greateſt foolery in the world 
to ſay, I have broken ten lances at tilt, or in fight; 
a carpenter can do even as much; but it is a glorious 
and praiſe-worthy action, with one lance to break 
and overthrow ten enemies, Therefore, with a ſharp, 
ſtiff, ſtrong, and well-ſteel'd lance, would he uſually 
force up a door, pierce a harneſs, beat down a tree, 
carry away the ring, lift up a cuirafier ſaddle, with 


the male-coat and gauntlet: all this he did in com- 


pleat arms from head to foot. As for, the prancing 
flouriſhes, and ſmacking poppiſms, for the better 
cheriſhing of the horſe, commonly uſed in. riding, 
none did them better than he, The great vaulter of 
Ferrara was but an ape, compared to him. He was 
ſingularly ſkilful in leaping nimbly from one horſe to 
another, without putting foot to ground; and theſe 


- horſes were called deſultories, He could likewiſe from 


either fide, with a lance in his hand, leap on horfe- 
M 3 : back 
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| 

| | back without ſtirrops, and rule the horſe at his pla- 
ſure without a bridle ; for ſuch things are uſeful i in 
"military engagements, Another day he exerciſed the 
battle-ax, which he ſo dexterouſly wielded, both in 
"the vimble, ſtrong, and ſmooth management of that 
' weapon, and that in all the feats practiſeable by it, 
| | 25 he paſg'd knight of arms in the field, and at all 
| _— 
| ©" Then toſſed he the pike, play'd with the two. 
handed ſword, with the back-ſword, with the Spaniſh 
| "tuck, the dagger, poniard armed or unarmed, with 

a buckler, with a cloak, with a target, 
Then would he bunt the hart, the roe-buck, the 
bear, the fallow deer, the wild boar, the hare, the 
| "pheaſant, the patridge, and the buſtard, He play'd 
| at the baloon, and made it boygd in the air, both 

| with fiſt and foot, 

He wreſtled, ran, jumped, not at three ſteps ang 
'A leap, : nor at the hare's leap, nor yet at the Almans; 
for, ſaid Gymnaſt, theſe jumps are for the wars 
_ "Altogether unprofitable, and of no uſe ; but at one 
Teap he would ſkip over a ditch, ſpring over a hedge, 
mount fix paces upon a wall, ramp and grapple after 
this faſhion up againſt a window, of the full height 
of a lance, He did ſwim in deep waters on his belly, 
on his back, ſide-wiſe, with all his body, with his 
feet only, with ane hand in the air, wherein be held 
© book, croſſing thus the breadth of the river of Seine 
without wettipg it, and dragged along his cloak with 
his teeth, as did Julius Ceſar, Then with the help of 
one hand, he entered forcibly into a boat, from 
whence he caſt himſelf again headlong into the water, 
founded the depths, hollowed the rocks, and plunged 
into the pits. d guphs. Then turned he the boat 
about, ,governed.it, led it ſwiftly or ſlowly with the 
, Kream and againſt the ſtream, ſtopped it in its 
* courſe, guided it with one hand, and with the other 
laid hard about him with a huge! great oar; * 
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the ſail, hied up along the maſt by the ſhrouds, ran 
upon the edge of the decks, ſet the compaſs in order, 
tackled the bowlins, and ſteered the helm. Coming 
out of the water, he ran furiouſly up againſt a hill, 
and with the ſame alacrity and ſwiftneſs ran down 
again, He climbed up trees like a cat, and- leaped 
from the one to the other like a ſquirrel : he did pull 
down the great boughs and branches like another 
Milo: then with two ſharp well-ſteel'd daggers, and 
two try'd bodkins, would he run up by the wall to 
the very top of a houſe like.a (9) cat; then ſuddenly 
came down from the top to the bottom, with ſuch an 
even compoſition of members, that by the fall he 
would catch no harm, 
He did caſt the dart, throw the bar, put the ſtone 
practiſe the javelin, the boar-ſpear or partiſan, = 
the halberd : he broke the ſtrongeſt bows in drawing, 
bended againſt his breaſt the-greateſt croſs-bows of 
ſteel, took his aim by the eye with the hand-gun, 
and ſhot well ; traverſed and planted thecannon, ſhot at 
but-marks, at the papgay from below upwatds, from 
above downwards, then before him, de ways, and 
behind him, like the Parthians. l 
They ty'd a cable - rope to the top of a High tower, 
by one end whereof, hanging near the ground, hg 
wrought himſelf with his hands to the very top 
then, upon the ſame track, came.down ſo ſturdily = 
firm, that they could not on a plain meadow have 
run with more aſſurance. They ſet up a great pole 
fixed upon two trees; there would he hang by his 
hands, and with them alone, his feet touching at 
nothing, Would go back and fore along the foreſaid 
rope with ſo great ſwiftneſs, that hardly eould one 
overtake him with running; and then, to exerciſe 
his breaſt and lungs, he would ſhout like all the 
devils in hell. I heard him once call Eudemon, from 


19) Cat] Read rat. 
| M 4 Sts 
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Victor's gate to Monmartre: Stentor had never ſuch 
a voice at the ſiege of Troy. 

Then, for the ſtrengthening of his nerves or finews, 
they made him two great (10) ſows of lead, each of 
them weighing eight thouſand and ſeven hundred 
kintals, which they call'd (71) alteres : thoſe he took 


up from the ground in each hand one, then lifted 


them up over his head, and held them ſo without 
ſtrirring, three quarters of an hour and more; which 
was an inimitable force, | 

He fought at barriers with the ſtouteſt and moſt 
vigorous champions; and, when it came to the cope, 


he ſtood ſo ſturdily on his feet, that he abandoned 


Himſelf to the ſtrongeſt, in caſe they could remove 


him from his place, as Milo was wont to do of old: 


in whoſe imitation likewiſe, he held a pomegranate in 
his hand, to give it unto him that could take it from 
him. The time being thus beſtowed, and himſelf 
rubbed, cleanſed, wiped, and refreſhed with other 
cloaths, he returned fair and ſoftly, and . paſſing 
through certain meadows, or other graſſy places, 
beheld the trees and plants, comparing them with 
what is written of them in the books of the antients, 


10) Sows of lead Sows and pigs 2 ſo we Engliſh call 


them. The French call them ſalmons of lead, becauſe of 


their reſembling that fiſh. both in ſhape, and ſize, In 


ere. there's a living worth 5 or 6ool, a year in 


tythe-pigs. It is Workſworth. The pigs are pigs of 
ead, | 

(11) Alteres] A poiſe of iron, ſtone, but chiefly lead, 
which tumblers and dancers on ropes hold in their hands 
for a counterpoiſe (alſo a piece of lead, &c. to lift vp 
with both hands for exerciſe) in Latin, or rather Greek, 
halter, eris, ant, ans rd AD, a faliendo. 
Martial. epigr. 49. I, 14. . ; 
Quid pereunt ſtulto fortes haltere lacerti ? 
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ſuch al Theophraſt, Dioſcorides, (12) Marinus, Pliny, 
Nicander, Macer, and Galen; and carried bome to 
the houſe great handfuls of them, whereof a young 
page, called Rhizotomos, had charge; together with 
little mattocks, pickaxes, grubbing-hooks, cabbies, 
pruning knives, and other inſtraments requiſite for. 
gardening. Being come to their lodging, whilſt ſap=. 
per was making ready, they repeated certain paſſages 
of that which. had been read, and then ſet down: at 
table. Here remark, that his dinner was ſober and 
thrifty, for he did then eat only to prevent the 
gnawings of his ſtomach; but his ſupper was copious 
and large, for he took then as much as was fit to 
maintain and nouriſh him; which indeed is the true 
diet preſcribed by the art of good and ſound phyſic 3 
although a rabble of loggerheaded phyſicians, nuzzel- 
ed in the brabbling ſhop of (13) ſophiſters, counſel the 
contrary. During that repaſt, was continued the 
leſſon read at dinner, as long as they thought goed ; 
the reſt was ſpent in good diſcourſe, learned and 
profitable. After they had given thanks, he ſet him- 
ſelf to ſing , vocally, and play upon harmonious: 
inſtruments, or otherwiſe paſſed his 'time at ſome 
pretty ſports, made with cards or dice, or in 
practiſing the feats of legerdemain, with cups and 
balls. There they ſtay'd. ſome nights in frolicking 
thus, and making themſelves merry till it was time 
to go to bed; and, or other nights, they would go 


k (12) Maass] Galen ſpeaks often of him. See more 
du C. 

(13) Sophiſters] By theſe ſophiſters, or Arabians, as, 
Dolet's edition has it, Rabelais means Avicenna and his 
followers ; and by thoſe of the good and ſound opinion, 
Galen. and his diſciples. It is certain, the Goths firſt 
brought in the cuſtom of ſet. dinners and ſoppers, that is, 
of eating two full meals a day; whereas the antients 
uſed to make a wg we my but at 2 — would 
eat de Wh; ll | 


*- 
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make viſits unto learned men, or to ſuch as had been 
travellers in ſtrange and remote countries. When it 
was full night, before they retired themſelves, they 
went into the moſt open place of the houſe to fee | 


| the face of the ſky, and there beheld the comets, if 


any were, as likewiſe the figures, fituations, aſpects, 
2 arul con junctions of both fixed ſlars and 
ets. 

Then, with his maſter,- did he briefly recapitulate, 
after the manner of the Pythagoreans, that which he 
had read, feen, learned, done, and underſtood in 
the whole courſe of that day. 

Then prayed they unto God the creator, in falling 
down before him, and ftrengthening their faith to- 
wards him, and glorifying him for his boundkfs 
bounty; and, giving thanks to him for the time 
that was paſt, they recommended themſelves to his 
divine clemency for the future » which being done, 
they went to bed, and betook e to their 


repoſe, 
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CHAP, XXIV. 


How Gargantua ſpent his time in * 
weather. 


F it happened that the weather were any thing 
cloudy, foul, and rainy, all 82 forenoon was 
employ*d as before ſpecified, according to cuſtom, 
with this difference only, that they had a goed clear 
fire lighted, to eorrect the diſtempers of the air: but 
after dinner, inſtead of their wonted exercitations, 


they did abide within, and, by way of (T) e 


2 Apotherapie] The new editions have it apothe»: 
rapic. 
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did recreate themſelves in bottling of hay, im cleaving 
and ſawing of wood, and in threſhing ſheaves-of corn 
at the barn, Then they ſtudled the art of painting 
or carving, or brought into uſe the antique (antient): 
play of (2) tables, as Leonicus has written of it, 


rapic, with a c, which is no word at all. The Dutch 


editor ſays, ac ιj,Vpů means, the iſſue and end of 


exerciſe, I like Robertſonꝰs definition better, oura poſt 
remedia vehementiora, vel, curatio poſt exercitationem 
exhibita, Anglice, a healer after hard-drinking, as one 
may ſay in mirth, from an & Se padre. 4 

(2) Tables] Read, inſtead of tables, talus, ot tali. 
Talus is a bone to play with. ke a die. Q Whether 
ankle or huckle?, Ludus talarius, in Latin. All the 
editions, except this of du Chat, have it tables; but it 
ſhould be tales, i. e. tali, as above, and as in J. 4. ch. 7, 
Leonicus, who is mention'd. by Rabelais in the ſame 
breath, wrote a treatiſe, by way of dialogue, de ludg 
talario, intituled ſannutus (not ſamnutus, as in Gry+ 
phius's edition, both in title and text, Sannutus is the 
Latin termination of ſannuto, which ſignifies long - tuſt d 
full-tuſk'd, as an old full-grown boar), This 
whoſe chriſtian name was Nicholas, was a native 
Venice, and a learned profeſſor at Padua, where” he died 
{not 75 years old, nor in 1533, as Bucholeer writes in 
his chron. of that year, but two years younger, that is) 
an. 1531, in the month of March. Bembo (or the 
Bembo, to ſpeak like the Italians) I. 8. of the ſecond 
part of his Italian letters, in one to Vettor Soranad of 
the 28th of March 1531: it noſtro buon meſſer Leonieo 
Faltro di fini la ſua vita. Our old friend Leæonicus fi- 
niſh'd his career of life t' other day. But to wind up this 
article; the game of the tali (To- r is 
certainly of great antiquity, eſpecially if it be true that 
the Lydians uſed it even before the Trojan war; ner 
did it ceaſe to be in vogue in Italy, under the name af 
parelles, till about 1484; fince which; the wats of that 
country have occaſion'd the people to turn their thoughts 
i more ſerious things, 
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and as our good friend Laſearis playeth at it. In playing, 


they examined the paſſages of antient authors, wherein 
the ſaid play is mentioned, or any metaphor drawn 
from it. They went likewiſe to ſee the drawing of 
metals, or the caſting of great ordnance ; how. the 
lapidaries did work, as alſo, the goldſmiths and 
cutters of precious ſtones; nor did they omit to viſit 


the alchymiſts, money-coiners, upholſters, weavers, 
velvet-workers, watch- makers, looking-glaſs-framers, 


printers, organiſts, dyers, and other ſuch kind of 
artificers, and, every where giving them ſomewhat 
to drink, did learn and conſider the induſtry and in- 
vention of the trades. | 
They went alſo to hear the public lectures, the 
ſolemn commencements, the repetitions, the accla- 
mations, the pleadings of the lawyers, and ſermons 
of evangelical preachers, 1k 7 
He went thro' the halls and places appointed for 
fencing, and there played againſt the maſters them- 
ſelves at all weapons, and ſnewed them by expe- 
rience, that he knew as much in it as (yea more 
than) they: and inſtead of ſimpling, they viſited the 
ſhops of druggiſts, herbaliſts, and apothecaries, and 
diligently conſidered the fruits, roots, leaves, gums, 
ſeeds, the (3) greaſe and ointments of ſome foreign 


(3) Greaſe and ointments of ſome foreign parts] 
Axunges peregrines. - Axunge ſignifies greaſe properly 
of ſwine, ſays Cotg. alſo ointment made thereof, Du 
Chat ſays, the ſofteſt and moſt humid fat or greaſe of 
beaſts, Boyer ſays axonge, man's greaſe prepared with 
herbs, and good againſt cold humours, The authors 
of Camb. dict. Axungia ab ungendo plauſtri axe, ad 
faciliorem circumactum rotaruni, Greaſe or unguent 
for an axle-tree (whence its name axungia) ſwine's 


. greaſe; alſo. the fat, froth or cream of any other 


thing, 
parts, 
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rts, as alſo how they did (4) adulterate them [i. e. 
the ſaid drugs]. He went to ſee the jugglers, 


tumblers, mountebanks, and quackſalvers; and con- 


ſider d their cunning, their ſhifts, their ſummer ſaults, 
and ſmooth tongues; -eſpecially of thoſe. of Chauny in 
Picardy, who are naturally great praters, and will 
banter and lye as faſt as a dog can trot, '- 
Being returned home, they did eat at ſupper more 
ſoberly than at other times, and meats more de- 
ficcative and extenuating ; to the end, that the 
temperate moiſture of the air, communicated to the 
body by a neceſſary confinity, might by this means 
be corrected ; and that they might not receive any 
prejudice for want of their ordinary bodily exerciſe. 
Thus was Gargantua governed, and kept on in 
this courſe of education from day to day, profiting, as 
you underſtand ſuch a young man (5) of his age and 


(a) Adulterate them] It is indeed adulterer in 
French; but here it means to compound, make up, 
mingle together, as you'll find adultero (in the Camb, 
dict.) ſometimes to ſignify. Du Chat confirms me in 
this opinion. Adulterer, la maniere dont on faiſoit des 
remedes compoſez de toutes ces drogues. In this ſenſe 


it is an apothecary's buſineſs to adulterate, and not any 


objection to him for doing ſo. r ; 

(5) Of his age] It appears before, in ch. 14, that 
Gargantua in 1420 had ſpent in ſtudy fifty-three. years, 
ten months and two weeks, He was at leaſt five years 
old when maſter Thubal gave him his firſt leſſons ; but 
let's reckon no more than fifty-eight years. He is made 
fo read, fince 1420, the ſupplementum chronicum, 
which came out fixty-five years after, viz. in 148 f. 
Add theſe ſixty-five to the other fifty-eight,and you'll find 
that this young man Gargantua was at leaſt a hundred 
and twenty-three years old even before he put himſelf 
under the diſcipline of Ponocrates, But this is, becauſe 
Gargantua's adoleſcency ought to be in proportion to the 
duration of his life : now his life was of a very -great 
m_ fince 1, 2, c, 2, he was 524 years old when he 
: got P antagruel. i good 


good ſenſe, ſo kept to his exerciſe, may well do; which 
1 altho' at the beginning it ſeemed difficult, became a 
little after ſo ſweet, ſo eaſy; and ſo delightful, that it 
ſeemed rather the recreation of a king, than the ſtudy 
of a ſcholar. Nevertheleſs, Ponocrates, to divert 

| him from this vehement intenſion of the ſpirits 
1 thought fit, once in a month, upon ſome fair and 
| clear day, to go out of the city betimes in the morn. 
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ing, either towards Gentilly or Boulogne, or to 
! 14 Montrouge, or Charenton- bridge, or to Vanves, or 
=_ | St. Clou, and there ſpend all the day long in making 


the greateſt chear that could be deviſed, ſporting, 

1 making merry, drinking healths, playing, ſinging, 

[ dancing, tumbling in fome fair meadow, unneſtling 

| of ſparrows, taking of quails, and fiſhing for frogs 

1 and crabs. 

But altho* that day was paſs'd without books or 

| lecture, yet was it not ſpent without profit; for, 

in the ſaid meadow they uſually repeated certain 

18 pleaſant verſes of Virgil's agriculture, of Hefiod, 

| and of Politian's huſbandry ; would ſet a-broach ſome 

| witty Latin epigrams, then immediately turned them 

1 into roundelays and ſongs in the French language; 

In their feaſting, they would ſometimes ſeparate ths 

'| , water from the wine that was therewith mixed, as 

|! Cato teacheth de re ruſtica; and as Pliny (6) with an 

ivy cup would waſh the wine in a baſon full of water, 

| then take it out again with a funnel as pure as ever, 

They made the water go from one glaſs to another, 

and contrived a thouſand little (7) automatory en- 
gines, that is to fay, moving of themſelves, 


——— — — — — 


My (6) With an ivy eup] Pliny I. 16. c. 35. after 
= |! Cato, c. 3. de re ruſt, | 

| (7) Automatory engines] The reader may, upon this, 
fatisfy himſelf further by having recourſe to Leonicus, 
J. 1. c. 7. of his de varia hiſtoria, 
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1 XXV. WORK s. 
CHAP. XXV. 

How there was great ſtrife and debate 
raiſed betwixt the cake-bakers of Lerne, 


and thoſe of Gargantua's country; 
* whereupon were waged great wars. 


T that time, which was the ſeafon of vintage, 
in the beginning of (1) harveſt, when the 
country ſhepherds were ſet to keep the vines, and 
kinder the ſtarlings from eating up the grapes ; as 
ſome cake-bakers of (2) Lerne happened to pafs along 


- (1) Harveſt] Autumn, Rabelais fays. 

2] Lerne} Lerne or Lernay, as Bernier fpells it, is 
2 pariſh in Poitou, where they make a kind of Galette 
(wreath'd cake, ſays Cotgrave, a broad thin cake, ſays 
Royer, with whom I concur). Be that as *twill, it was 
a large fort of brown cake, or a bun, haſtily baked on a 
hot hearth (focus in Latin, from whence I ſuppoſe the 
people of Perigord, Languedoc, &c. call it fouace) with 
hot embers laid on it, and burning coals over it. Buſbe-- 
quius relates, that in travelling from Vienna to Con- 
ſtantinople, throughout Bulgaria, he met with hardly 
any other bread than a ſort of foiiace, which was not ſo 
much as leaven'd, Poſt hæc, fays he, pluribus diebus 
fecimus iter per amenas & non infrugiferas Bulgarorum 
convalles ; quo ferè tempore pane uſi ſumus ſubcinericio z 
fugacias' vocant, Eum puellæ muliereſque vendunt: 
neque enim ſunt in ea regione piſtores. IIlæ, ubi hof- 
pites adveniſſe ſentiunt, unde lucelli quid fperent, calidis 
eineribus ſubjiciunt, atque ita ferventes etiamnum à loco 
panes parvo pretio venales circumferunt, (let. x, of his 
embaſly into Turky).. In France theſe are the people that 
make and ſell the fouace cake, and whom Rabelais calls 
fouaciers : cake-bakers or cake-venders of Lerne, _ 
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the broad high way, driving unto the city ten or 
twelve horſes loaded with cakes, the ſaid ſhepherds 
courteouſly intreated them to give them ſome for 
their money, as the price then ruled in the market, 
For here it is to be remarked, that it is a celeſtial 
food to eat for breakfaſt hot freſh cakes with grapes, 
eſpecially the frail cluſters, the great red grapes, 
muſcadine, the verjuice grape, and the luſkard, for 
thoſe that are coſtive in their belly ; becauſe it will 
make them guſh out, and ſquirt the length of a 
hunter's ſtaff, like the very tap of a barrel; and 
oftentimes, thinking to let a ſquib, they did all-to- 
be- ſquatter and conſhite themſelves, whereupon they 
are commonly called the (3) vintage-thinkers. | 


— * — — —— 
- — — —— — — 


(3) Vintage-thinkers] An Engliſhman will be apt to 
ſtare at this word, and imagine it ſhould be vintage 
drinkers : but, no: it is rightly tranſlated ; cuideurs de 
vendanges are Rabelais's words; and ſince, as the French 

verb ſays, a filthy tale ſeldom wants filthy auditors 
(a cul de foirard toujours abonde merde) I'll een explain 
theſe words. There is, you muſt know, an ancient home 
ſpun French ſaying, je cuidois ſeulement peter, & je me 
ſais embrener, 1 thought (mind that word, for it ex- 
plains thinkers) I thought to have only farted, and have 
all beſhit myſelf, This piece of looſe wit is grounded 
on the laxative quality of the white grape, call'd for 
that very reaſon foirard (ſquitterer) : of which when a 
man, and the ſame with a woman, I ſuppoſe, has eaten 
too freely, and thinks to eafe him (or her) ſelf by 
farting, they are very apt to do ſomething more, 
Thence came the ſaying, above, I thought only to have 
let a fart, and have all beſhit myſelf, Thus when Ra- 
belais, ch. 9. of his Pantagruelian prognoſtication, ſays, 
that in autumn the cuidez will be in feaſon, he means, 
that in time of vintage, people will often have occaſion 
to ſay, je cuidois, c. I thought, &c, I have been 
the fuller in explaining this, becauſe when the reader 
comes to that ninth chapter of the Pantagruelian prog- 
Jeb noſtication, 
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The cake bakers. were in nothing inelinable to 
their requeſt; but (which was worſe) did injure them 
moſt outrageouſly, calling them prating gablers, 
lickorous gluttons, freckled bittors, mangy raſcals, 
ſhite-arſed ſcoundrels, drunken royſters, ly knaves, 
drowſy loiterers, ſlapſauce fellows, ſlabbberdegullion 
druggels, lubbardly louts, couſening foxes, ruffian 
regues, paultry cuſtomers, ſycophant varlets, draw- 
latch hoydons, flouting milk-ſops, jeering, compa» 
nions, ſtaring clowns, forlorn ſnakes, ninny lobcocks, 
ſcurvy ſneakſbies, fondling fips, baſe loons, ſaucy 
coxcombs, idle luſks, ſcoffing braggards, noddy mear 
cocks, blockiſh grutnols, doddipol joltheads, jobernol 
gooſecaps, fooliſh loggerheads, , flutch calf-lollies, 
grout-head gnatſnappers, lob-dotterels, gaping change- 
lings, codſhead -loobies, woodcock ſlangams, ninny 
hammer flycatchers, noddipeak ſimpletons, turgy gut, 
ſhitten ſhepherds, and other ſuch defamatory epithets 
ſaying further, that it was not for them to eat of 
theſe dainty cakes, but might very well content 


themſelves with the (4) coarſe unraunged bread, or 


to 


| | n ; 21 


noſtication, he may know what Rabelais means by tel 


cuidera veſſir, qui baudement fiantera, which m. Mot- 
teux very elegantly tranſlates, Many a one (ſays he) 
will think only to burſt at the broad-ſide (or rather 
broad-end) by the way of fizzlecum-funk, and will 
foully give their breeches a clyſter with a fecal decoction. 
Rabelais is not ſo polite here, tho" no body knew better 
than he how to be ſo upon a proper occaſion, He ſays, 
many a one will let a brewer's fizzle, i, e. Grains and 


| (4) Coarſe unraung'd bread, &c,] Groſs pain balle- 
& de tourte. Bale is the chaff or coat that holds the 
r of wheat or other corn. So pain balle is cha. 
read, This bread, cearſe with a witneſs, which", 
Poitou is given only to country ſervants, confiſts 
ſeveral ſorts of corn, as oats, barley, and the great an 
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do eat of the great brown houſhold loaf." To which 
provoking words, one amongſt them, called Forgier 
{an honeſt fellow of his perſon, and a notable ſpringal}) 
made anſwer very calmly thus: How long is it fince 
vou have got horns, that you are become fo proud: 
indeed, formerly you were wont to give us ſome 
freely, and will you not now let us have ſome fot 
our money? This is not the part of good neighbours, | 
neither do we ſerve you thus when you come hither 
to buy our good corn, whereof you make your cakes 
and buns: befides that, we ſhould have given you 
to the bargain ſome of our grapes; but, by hit 


ſmall Plitre, (a ſort of rye, if I do not miſtake m. du 
Chat's-petit ble) the ear of which is voy long, and the 
grain placed two and two in a huſk, which is flat and 
very hard. Now, as no great care is taken at the mill 
to ſeparate this huſk, nor even the chaff (balle above · 
mentioned) from the meal, this makes the chaff bread 
im ballé) ſo deſpicable, As for the other word Ra- 
lais uſes, viz. tourte, Cotgrave, from whom fir T 
I. fakes it, ſays, it is a loaf of houſhold (or brown 
read, call'd ſo in Lionnois and Dauphine, But m, du 
t being more particular, I ſhall tranſlate what he ſays 
- this ſame tourte, It is bread made of rye, peculiar 
to the peaſants of certain proyinces, chiefly to the poor 
inhabitants of the mountains of the country of Foretz, 
e Lyonnois, Savoy, Auvergne, and the Bourbonnois, 
his. bread; which is made into loaves almoſt as big as 
a Parmeſan cheeſe, and muchwhat of the ſame form, 
will keep ſeveral months; nay, it is ſaid, this tourte 
is more ſayoury for being ſtale, and that age gives it a 
yellow colour, like that of wax, if due care be taken to 
pile theſe huge loaves one upon another as ſoon as they 
come out of the oven, and ſome very heavy weight be 
ſet upon them. Upon the whole, this fort of bread is 
yery undigeſtive, and agrees with none but plowmen, 
porters, quarry-men, maſons, bricklayers, and black- 
ſmiths, See erom. Mereurialis, Var, lect. I, 2. C. 50 
Bruyerin, de re cibaria, I. I, C. 9, 
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zounds, you may chance to repent it, and potibly 
have need of us another time, when we ſhall ul 
you after the like manner; and therefore remember 


it. 


Then Marquet, a prime man in the confraternity 
of the cake-bakers, ſaid unto him, Yea, fir, thou 


art pretty well creſt-riſen this morning, thou didit 


eat yeſternight too much millet and (5) bolymong: 
come hither firrab, come hither, I will give thee 
ſome cakes, Whereupon Forgier, dreading no harm, 
in all ſimplicity went towards him, and drew a ſix- 
pence out of his leather ſatchel, thinking that Mar- 
quet would have ſold him ſome of his cakes ; but 
inſtead of cakes, he gave him with his whip ſuch a 
tude laſh overthwart his legs, that the marks re- 
mained; then would have fled away + but Forgier 
cried out as loud as he could, Ol murder, murder, 
help, help, help, help; and in the mean time threw 
a great cudgel after him, which he carried under his 
arm, wherewith he hit him in the coronal joint of 
his head, upon the erotaphic artery, of the right fide 
thereof, ſo forcibly, that Marquet fell down from 
his mare, more like a dead than living man. 

Mean while, the farmers and country ſwains, that 
were watching their walnuts near.to that place, came 
running with their great poles and long ſtaves, and 
laid ſuch load on theſe cake-bakers, as if they had 
been threſhing upon green rye. 'The other ſhepherds 
and ſhepherdeſſes, hearing the lamentable ſhout of 
Forgier, came with their ſlings and (6) ſlackies fol- 

(5) Bolymong] Mingled corn, This is not in the 
original: it ſays only millet, which if you feed a cook 
with over night, he will be the ſtouter and bolder for it 
the next day, | 

(6) Slackies} I know not what ſlacky means: I ſup- 


poſe it may be a Scotch word for ſomething like a ſling z 
for that's what Rabelais means by the word braſſier. 


Lotzrave. 


lowing 


took from them about four or five dozen of their 


price, and gave them over and above (7) one hun- 
dred eggs, and three baſkets full of (8) mulberries, 
Then did the cake bakers help to get Marquet 


hand in the morning. Nor did they forget to apply 
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lowing them, and throwing great ſtones at them, as 
thick as hail, At laſt, theſe overtook them, and, 


cakes : nevertheleſs, they paid for them the ordinary 


mounted upon his mare again, who was moſt 
ſhrewdly wounded ; and forthwith they returned to 
Lerne, changing the reſolution they had to go to 
Pareille, threatening very ſharp and boiſterouſly the 
cowherds, ſhepherds, and farmers of Sevile and 
Sinays. This done, the ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes 
made merry with theſe cakes and fin& grapes, and 
ſported themſelves together at the ſoundyof the pretty 
ſmall pipe, ſcoffing and laughing at thoſe dain-glo- 
rious cake-bakers, who had that day met with a 
miſchief for want of croſſing themſelves with a good 


to Forgier's leg ſome fair, (9) great, red, and medi- 
cinal grapes, and ſo handſomely dreſſed and bound 
it up, that he was quickly cured, 


(7) One hundred eggs] Rabelais does not ſay eggs, 
but ſhelled nuts, for that's the meaning of quecas, Cot- 
grave ſays, and m. du Chat too. Un cent de noir, &c, 
fays du C. A hundred walnuts which Grandgouhier's 
tenants had juſt been ſhelling for themſelves, 

- (8) Mulberries] Francs Aubiers means, according to 
m. du Chat, a ſort of white grapes, the pulp whereaf 
is very firm. The word comes from albus, white, 

(9) Great red and medicinal grapes] Gros raiſing 
chenins; a kind of great red grapes, fitter for medicines 
than for meat, Cotgrave. 
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eee 


CHAP. XXVI. 


low the inhabitants of Lerne, by the 
commandment of Picrochole, their king, 
aſſaulted the ſhepherds of 9 
unexpectedly and on a ſudden, 


H E cake-bakers, being returned to Lerne, went 
preſently, before they did eat and drink, to 
he (1) capitol, and there, before their king call d (2) 
Wicrochole, the (3) third of that name, made their 


(1) Capitol] Capitoly in French, In ſome provinces 
France they call the ſeſſions-houſe and court of judi- 
ature, the capitol, and at Thoulouſe the echevins 
{magiſtrates not unlike the Engliſh ſheriffs) are call'd 
eapitouls, *Tis in this ſenſe we are to underſtand the 
gountry gibberidge capitoly, fince tis ſaid the cake-bakers 
went thither to carry their complaints, and ſupplicate 
their king for juſtice, who, according to antient cuſtom, 
giſpens'd it to his ſubjects perſonally and inſtantly, 

(2) Pichrochole] Greek for a choleric man; yellow 
and bitter bile, 

(3) The third of that name] M. du Chat takes this 
to mean, that he was ſtill more choleric than his two pre- 
deceſlors of the ſame name, To call one ſimpleton the 
third, codſhead the third, is the fame as to call him a 
complete ſimpleton, a finiſh'd fool, a codſhead in the 
ſuperlative degree, In this ſenſe it is that ch. 27. J. 5, 
our author ſpeaking of king Benius, founder of the 
order of ſemiquayer Paar, ſays, he was the third of the 
name of Benius ; as much as to ſay he was a yet greater 
tony (beneſt in French) than his predeceſſors, who had 

impoveriſh'd themſelves to enrich other orders, which 
they had likewiſe founded. See ch. 6. & 27. of Ra- 
belais, I. 5, | 
. | ; > <4 com- 
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complaint, ſhewing ,their paniers broken, their caps 
all crumpled, their coats torn, their cakes taken 
away; but, above all, Marquet moſt enormouſly 
wounded ; ſaying, that all that miſchief was done by 
the ſhepherds and herdſmen of Grangouſier, near the 
broad high-way beyond Sevile, | L 

Picrochole incontinent grew angry and furious; 
and, without afking any further, what, how, why 
or wherefore, commanded the ban and arrier ban to 
be ſounded throughout alt his country; that all his 
vaſſals, of what condition ſpeyer, ſhould, upon pain 
of the (4) halter, come in the beſt arms they could 
unto the great place before the caſtle, (5) at the hour 
of noon ; and, the better to expedite his deſign, he 
cauſed the drum to beat about the town, Whilſt his 
dinner was making ready, he went himſelf to ſee his 
artillery mounted upon the carriage, to difplay his 
colours, and ſet up the great royal ſtandard, and 
loaded wains with ſtore of ammunition both for the 
field and for the belly, arms and victuals. At dinnet 
he diſpatch'd his commiſſions, and by his expreſs 
edit my lord (6) Shagrag was appointed to command 
the van-guard, wherein were number' d fixteen thous 
ſand and fourteen harquebuſiers, together with 
thirty thoufand eleven volunteers, The great Tou- 
quedillion, maſter of the horſe, had the charge of 
the ordnance, wherein were reckon'd nine hundred 
and fourteen of braſs, in cannons, double-cannons, 
baſiliſcs, ſerpentines, culverins, bombards, falcons, 
paſſevolans, ſpiroles, and other ſort of great guns, 


(4) Halter] Sur peine de la hart: hart, properly, 
means a green withy, with which in old time malefac- 
tors were hanged, and ftill are, ſays Cotgrave, in ſome 
barbarous countries. 

(5) At the hour of noon] Rabelais could not have 

cl upon a properer hour for this chole:;c prince to 
15 a hot- headed thing than at high noon, 
(6) Shagrag] Trepelu: piloſiſſimus in Latin. 
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The rear guard was committed to the duke of Scrape- 
good. In the main battle was the king, and the 
princes of his kingdom. Thus being haftily.equipp*d, 
before they would ſet forward, they ſent three hun- 
dred light horſemen, under the conduct of captain 
Swillwind, to diſcover the country, clear the avenues 

and ſee whether there was any ambuſh laid for them. 
But after they had made diligent ſearch, they found 
all the land round about in peace and quiet, without 
any meeting or convention at all; which Picrochole 
underſtanding, commanded, that every one ſhould 
march ſpeedily under his colours. Then in all diforder; 
without keeping either rank or file, they took the 
fields, -one amongſt another, waſting, ſpoiling, 


deſtroying, and making havock of all where-ever 


they went, not ſparing poor nor rich, priviteged nor 
unprivileged places, church or laity ; drove away oxen 
and cows, bulls, calves, heifers, wethers, ewas, 
lambs, goats, kids, hens, capons, chickens, geeſe, 
ganders, goſlings, hogs, ſwine, pigs, and the like z 
beating down the wall-nuts, plucking the gra 
tearing the hedges, ſhaking the fruit trees, and com- 
mitting ſuch incomparable abuſes, that the like 
abomination was never heard of, Nevertheleſs, they 
met with none to refiſt them: for every one ſub- 
mitted to their mercy 3 beſeeching them, that they 
might be dealt with courteouſly, in regard that they 
had always carried themſelves as became good and 
loving neighbours; and that they had never been 
guilty of any wrong or outrage done unto them, o 
be thus ſuddenly ſurprized, troubled, and diſquieted 
and that, if they would not deſiſt, God would —_ 
them very ſhortly, To which expoſtulations and 
remonſtrances no other anſwer was made, but that 
they would teach them to eat cakes, 
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ee eee 
O HAP. XXI 


How ha monk of Sevilé ſaved the cloſe of 
the abbey from being . by the 
enemy. 


O much they did, and ſo far they went pilaging 

and ſtealing, that at laſt they came to Sevile, 
where they robb'd both men and women, and took 
all they could catch: nothing was either too hot or 
too heavy for them. Although the plague was there 
in the moſt part of all the houſes, they nevertheleſs 
enter'd every where; then plundered and carried 
away all that was within : and yet for all this, not 
one of them took any hurt, which is a moſt wonder- 
ful caſe, For the curates, vicars, preachers, phy- 
ficians, chirurgeons, and a thiecaries, who went to 
viſit; to dreſs, to cure, to heal, to preach unts, and 
admoniſh thoſe that were ſick, were all dead of the 
infection; and theſe deviliſh robbers and murderers 
caught never any harm at all. Whence comes 
this to paſs, my maſters? I beſeech you think upon 
it. 

The town being thus Pillaged, they went unto 
the abbey with a horrible noiſe and tumult; but they 
found it ſhut and made faſt againſt them! where- 
upon, the body of the army marched forwards 
towards. a ford, called ſue [gue] de vede, except 
ſeven companies of foot, and two hundred lanciers, 
who, ſtaying there, broke down the walls of the 
cloſe, to waſte, ſpoil atid make havock of all the 
vines and vintage within that place. The 'monks 
(poor devils) knew not, in that extremity, to which 
of all their ſands they ſhould vow themſelves ; 
never - 


teeth, in matter of breviary. 
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nevertheleſs, at all adventures they rang the bells (1) 
ad capitulum capitulantes. There it was decreed, 
that they ſhould make a fair proceſſion, ſtuffed with 
d lectures, prayers, and litanies, contra 3 


inſidias, and jolly (2) reſponſes pro pace. 
There was then in the abbey a clauſtral 88 


called (3) friar John de Entoumeures, young, gallant, 


friſc, luſty, nimble, quick, active, bold, adven- 
turous, reſolute, tall, lean, wide mouthed, long 
noſed, a rare mumbler of mattins, unbridler of 
maſſes, and runner over of vigils; and, to conclude 
ſummarily, in a word, a right monk, if ever there 
were any, ſince the monking world monked a 
monkery. For the reſt, a (4) clerk, even to the 
This monk, hearing 
the noiſe that the enemy made within the incloſure 
of the vineyard, went out to ſee what they were 
doing, and perceiving that they were cutting and 
gathering the grapes, whereon was grounded the 
foundation of all their next year's wine, returned 
unto the choir of the church where the other monks 


(1) Ad capitulum capitulantes} All ſuch as had a 
vote in the chapter. This is done by ringing à certain 
little bell. Neither the novices nor converts are at all 
concern'd to meet at this call. 

(2) Reſponſes, &c.] Prayers of the gradual. Part 
of the maſs invented by pope Celeſtine, 'A. 430. 

(3) Friar John, &c.] Here m. du Chat obſerves, that 
m. Menage has made a diſcovery, that this is. the cha- 
rafter of one Burnard a monk of Sermaiſe, and that 
Rabelais meant him by friar John de I Entanmeure (for 
ſo Rabelais writ it, and means friar John of the chopping- 
knives, as I have elſewhere ſaid, not of the fannels.) 
See du Chat at large, 

(4) Clerk, ev'n 195 the teeth] A proverbial expreſſion, - 
uſed in ſpeaking of a debauch'd prieſt or monk, who has, 
as it were, devour'd his maſs-book : well read in a 
porrage- pot; an excellent clerk in a cook's ſhop, 
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were, all amazed and aſtoniſhed. like ſo many bell. 
melters; whom, when he heard, ſing, (5) im, nim, 
pe, ne, ne, ne, ne, nede, tum, ne, num, num, ini, 
i, mi, co, o, no, o, o, neno, ve, no, no, no, ru 
nenum, num: Tbis is, ſaid he, bien chie chants, 
well ſhit, well ſung. By the virtue of God, why 
do not you ſing Paniers farewell, vintage is done? 
The devil' ſnatch me. if they be not already within 
the middle of our cloſe, and cut ſo. well both vines 
and grapes, that, by god's body, there will not be 
found for theſe four years. to come. ſo much as a 
gleaning in it. By the belly of ſanct james, what 
ſhall we, poor devils, drink the while? Lord God! 
da mihi potum, Then ſaid the prior gf the convent, 
What ſhould this drunken fellow do here? let him be 
carried to priſon for troubling the divine ſervice, 
Nay, ſaid the monk, the wipe ſervice, let us behave 
ourſelves ſo that it be not troubled; for you your- 
ſelf, my lord prior, love to drink of the beſt, and ſo 
doth every honeſt man, Never yet did a man of 
worth diſlike good wine; it is a monaſtical apoph- 
thegm : but theſe reſponſes that you chant here, by 
CGoonns „are not in ſeafon, Wherefore is it, that our 
devotions were inſtituted to be ſhort in the time of 
harveſt and vintage, and long in the adyent and all 
the winter ? 

The late friar Meſſepeloſſe, of good memory, a 
true zealous man (or the devil take me) of our re- 
ligion, told me, and I remember it well, how the 
reaſon was, that in this ſeaſon we might preſs and 
make the wine, and in winter whiff it up, Hark 


(5) Im, &c.] Read it thus, for ſo Rabelais writ it, 
Im, im, pe, e, e, e, e, tum, um, in, i, ni, i, mi, co, 
o, o, o, o, o, rum, um, theſe ſyllables belong to an 
anthem, or ſome reſponſe, and they from the words, 
impetum inimicorum, of which they repreſent the plain 
ſong. 


you, 
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— you, my maſters, you that love the wine, cop*s body 

1 folow me z for ſanct Anthony burn me as freety 28 2 ö 
l, faggot, if they taſte: ane drop of the liquor, that will 1 
„ not now come and fight in defence of the vine. Hog's 9 
1 belly, the goods of the church! Ha, no, no! (6) 1 
y What the devil if ſanct Thomas of England would have A 
2 died for them; if Þ die, ſhall not 1 be a fan@like- 1 
in wiſe? Yet will not 1 die for all this, but ſend others 1 
es 2 packing. | lh og a 
de As he ſpake this, he throw off his great monks 1 
a habit, and laid hold upon the ſtaff of the orofs, wh 9 
at was made of the heart of a forb-apple-wes ; it being Y 
11 of the length of a lance, round, of a full gripe, and 1 
ty a little powder'd with (7) flower de luces,” almoſt alt 4 
be defaced and worn out. Thus went he out in à fair | 
. long-kirted jacket, putting his frock ſtarfways 

VE. athwart his breaſt; and with his ſtaff of the croſs laic 

2 on ſo luſtily upon his enemies, who, without any 

0 


order, or enſign, or trumpet, or drum, were huſſeck 


of in gathering the grapes of the vineyard: for the 
h- cornets, guidons, and enſign-bearers had lain down 
by their ſtandards, banners, and colours by the wall- 


ur ſides; the drummers had knock'd out the heads of 
their drums on one end, to fill them wich grapes; 


(6) What the devil, &c.] Read, oons, St. Thomas 
; of England wou'd gladly have laid down his life for them, 
4 He means Thomas à Becket. 
the (7) Flower de luces (lys's) almoſt all defaced] Many 
nd will have the moral. ſenſe of theſe words, and. of this 
ark action of friar John to be, that the kings; of France 
having thought fit to give, in their kingdom, a very 
it, great authority to eccleſiaſtics, theſe latter have often 
— made uſe of it to oppreſs their enemies, without taking 
any, or very little notice of the power and ſovereignty 
rds, of their benefactors. But might there not be ſome 
Lain other myſtery iu what Rabelais adds, that friar John's 


ſtaff was of the ſorb- apple tree, the hardeſt of all woods, 
ou, N 2 the 
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the trumpeters were loaded with great bundles of 
bunches, and huge knots of cluſteps : in ſum, every 
one of them was out of array, and all in diforder, 
He hurried therefore upon them ſo \rudely, without 
crying gare, or beware, that he overthrew them like 
hogs, | tumbled them over like ſwine, ſtriking athwart 
and alongſt, and by one means or other laid ſo about 
him, after the old faſhion of fencing, that to ſome he 
beat out their brains, to others he cruſh'd their arms, 
batter'd their legs, and bethwack d their fides till 
their ribs crack' d with it; to others again he un- 
jointed the ſpondyles of the neck, disfigured their 
chaps, gaſh'd their faces, made their cheeks hang 
flapping over their chin, and ſo ſwinged and be- 
lamm'd them, that they fell down before him like 
hay before a mower: to ſome others he ſpoil'd the 
frame of their kidnies, marr'd their backs, broke 
their thigh-bones, puſh'd in their noſes, poach'd out 
their eyes, cleft their mandibules, tore their jaws, 
daſh'd their teeth into their throat, ſhook aſunder 
their omoplates or ſhoulder-blades, ſphacelated their 
ſkins, mortify'd their ſhanks, inflamed their ancles, 
(8) heaved off of the hinges their iſhies, their ſciatica 
or hip-gour, diſlocated the joints of their knees, 
ſquatter d into pieces the boughts or peſtles of their 
thighs, and ſo thump'd, -mawl'd, and belaboured 
them every where, that never was corn ſo thick and 
threefold threſh'd upon by plowmens flails, as were 


(8) Heav'd off the hinges their iſhies, their ſciatica or 
hip-gout] It is deſgoudoit les iſchies, heav'd off the 
hinges the huckle-bones ! for, I take iſchies to be iſchia, 
the plural of iſchium, the huckle-bone, the hip. Sir 
T. U. finding in Cotgrave' that Rabelais's word iſchie 
meant the ſciatica or hip-gout, ſets it down ſo, without 
conſidering the abſurdity of ſuch a conſtruction, or the 
erroneouſneſs of Cotgrave in that reſpect. Iſchias, adis 
is indeed the hip-gout, but not iſchium, 


the 
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the pitifully disjointed members of their mangled 
bodies, under the mercileſs baton of the croſs. 

If any one offered to hide himſelf amongſt the thickeft 
of the vines, he laid him ſquat as a flounder, bruiſed 
the ridge of his back, and daſh'd his reins-like a dog, 
I any one thought by his flight to eſcape, he made his 
head to fly in pieces by the lambdoidal commiſſure. 
If any one did ſcramble up into a tree, thinking there 
to be ſaſe, he rent up his perinee, and impailed him 
in at the fundament, If any one of his old acquaint- 
ance happened to cry out, Ha, friar John, my friend, 
friar John, quarter, quarter, I yield myſelf to you; 
to you 1 render myſelf: So thou ſhalt, ſaid he, per 
force, and thy ſoul to all the devils in hell ; then ſud- 
denly gave them (9) dronos, If any was ſo raſh and 
full of temerity as to reſiſt him to his face, then was 
it he did ſhew the ſtrength of his muſcles ; for with- 
out more ado he did tranſpierce him, by running him 
in at the breaſt thro* the mediaſtine and the heart, 
Others again he ſo quaſh'd and bebump*d; that with 
a ſound bounce under the hollow of their ſhort ribs, 
he overturned their ſtomachs, ſo that they died im- 
mediately, To ſome, with a ſmart ſouſe on the epi- 
gaſter, he would make their midriff ſwag ; then, re- 
doubling the blow, gave them ſuch a home puſh on 
the navel, that he made their puddings guſh out, 
To others, thro” their ballocks he pierced their bum- 
gut, and left not -bowel, tripe, nor intrail in their 
body, that had not felt the impetuoſity, fierceneſs, 
and fury of his violence, Believe, that it was the 
moſt horrible ſpectacle that ever one ſaw: ſome 
cried unto Sanct Barbe, others to St. George, O the 
holy lady Nytouch, ſaid one, the good Sancteſs! 0 
our lady of ſuccours, ſaid another, help, help! 


(9) Dronos] Knocks, thumps, raps, thwacks, gee 
it explained at large in du Chat. 


N 3 Others 
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Others cried, Our lady of (10) Cunaut, of Loretta, 
of (11) good tidings, (12) on the other fide of the 
water St, Mary over, Some vowed a pilgrimage to 
St. James, and others to the holy handkerchief at 
Chamberry, which three months after that burnt ſo 
well in the fire, that they could not get one thread 
cf it ſaved, (13) Others ſent up their vows to St. 
Cadouin, others to St. John d' Angelie, and to St. 
Eutropius of Xantes, Others again invoked St. Me. 
mes of Chinon, St. Martin of Candes, St. Clouod of 
Sinays, the holy relicks of Laurezay, with a thouſand 
other jolly little Sancts and Santrels, Some died 
without ſpeaking, others ſpoke without dying : ſome 
died in ſpeaking, others ſpoke: in dying. Others 
ſhouted aloud, Confefion, confeſſion, confiteor, miſe- 
rere, in manus, So great was the cry of the 
weunded, that the prior of the abbey with all his 
monks came forth; who, when they ſaw theſe poor 
wretches ſo ſlain amongſt the vines, and wounded 
to death, confeſſed ſome of them. But whilſt the 
prieſts were buſied in confeſſing them, the little mon- 
kitos ran all to the place where friar John was, and 
aſked him, wherein he would be pleaſed to require 
their aſſiſtance, : 

To which he anſwered, that they ſhould cut the 
throats of thoſe he had thrown down upon the ground, 


They, preſently leaving their outer habits and cowls 


upon the rails, began to throttle and make an end 


(x0) Cunaut] A fat priory in Anjou. 

(17) Good tidings] A royal abbey near Orleans, 

{r2) On the other fide of the water St, Mary over] 
Read, By our lady Lenou, of Riviere, The firft where- 
of is a Pariſh of Tovraine, between Chinon and Riche- 
lieu. The other not far from it. 

(13) Others ſent up their vows to St. Cadouin, ] See 


all theſe explained in m. du Chat's notes. ; 
- 
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of thoſe whom he had already cruſhed, Can you 
tell with what inſtruments they did it? With fair (14) 
gullicks, which are little hulch'd-back demi-krives, 
wherewith the little boys in our country cut ripe 
walnuts in two; 1 5 

In the mean time, friar John, with his formidable 
truncheon of the crofs, g6t to the breach which 
the enemies had made, and there ſtood to ſnatch 
up thoſe that endeavoured to eſcape, | Some of the 
monkitos carried the ſtandards, banners, enſigus, 
guidons, and colours into thetr cells and chambers, 
to make garters of them, But when thoſe that ba 
been ſhriven would have gone out at the gap of t 
ſaid breach, the ſturdy monk quaſh'd and fel d them 
down with blows, ſaying, Theſe men have had con- 
feſſion, and are penitent ſouls ; they Have got their 
abſolution, and gained the pardons : they go into 
paradiſe as ſtrait as a ſickle, or as (15) the way is 
to Faye (like Crooked lane at Eaſtcheap.) 

Thus by his proweſs and valour were diſcomfited 
all thoſe of the army that entered into the cloſe of 
the abbey, unto the number of thirteen thouſand fix 
hundred twenty and two, befides the women and 
little children, which are always to be underſtood. 
Never did Maugis the hermit bear himſelf more va- 
liantly with his pilgrim's ſtaff againſt the Saracens, 
of whom it is written in the acts of the four ſons of 
Haymon, than did this monk againſt his enemies 
with the ſtaff of the croſs. | 


(14) Gullicks] Gouets, a little cut-purſe-knife, See 
more in du Chat, f 

(15) The way to Faye] Faie-la-vineuſe, a little vil- 
lage fituated on ſo ſteep an eminence, that there's no 
getting at it, but by winding tound the mountain. 
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How Picrochole ſtormed and took by al- 
ſault the rock Clermond ; and of Gran- 
gouſier's unwillingneſs and averſion from 
the undertaking of war. 


HILST the monk did thus ſkirmiſh, as we 
| have ſaid, againſt thoſe, which were entered 
within the cloſe, Picrochole in great haſte paſſed 
the ford Vede with all his ſoldiery, and ſet upon 
the rock Clermond, where there was made him no 
reſiſtance at all: and becauſe it was already night, 
he reſolved to quarter himſelf and his army in that 
town, and to refreſh himſelf of his (1) pugnative 
choler. In the morning, he ſtormed and took the 
bulwarks and caſtle, which afterwards he fortify'd 
with rampiers, and furniſhed with all ammunition 
requiſite, intending to make his retreat there, if he 
ſhould happen to be ctherwiſe worſted; for it was 
a ſtrong place both by art and nature, in regard of 
the ſituation of it, But let us leave them there, 
and return, to our good Gargantua, who is at 
Paris, very aſſiduous and earneſt at the ſtudy of 
| good letters, and athletical exercitations; and to the 
good old, man Grangouſier his father, who, after 
| ſupper, warmeth his ballocks by a good, clear, great 
fire, and whilt his cheſnuts are a roaſting, is very 


- 7) Pugnative choler] It ſhould be pungitive, as be- 
ing not only ſo in the beſt editions of Rabelais, but a 
word often uſed by the phyficians of the lower ages in 
the ſenſe of pungendi vim habens, 

ſerious 
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ſerious in drawing ſcratches on the hearth with a 
Rick burn'd at one end, wherewith they did ſtir 
up the fire; telling to his wife and the reſt of 
the family pleaſant old ſtories, and tales of former 
times, 

Whilſt he was thus employ'd, one of the ſhepherds 
which did keep the vines (named Pillot) came to- 
wards him, and to the full related the enormous 
abuſes which were committed, and the exceſſive 
ſpoil that was made by Picrochole, king of Lerne, 
upon his lands and territories, and how he had pil- 
laged, waſted, and ravaged all the country, except. 
the encloſure at Sevile, which friar John des Entou- 
meures to his great honour had preſerved; and that 
at the ſame preſent time, the ſaid king was in the 
rock Clermond ; and there, with great induſtry and 
circumſpection, was ſtrengthening himſelf and his 
whole army. Alas, alas, alas, (faid Grangouſier) 
what is this, good people? Do I dream, or is it 
true that they tell me? Picrochole, my ancient friend 
of old time, of my own kindred and alliance; comes 
be to invade me? 'What moves him? What pro- 
vokes him ? What ſets him on ? What drives him 
to it ? Who hath given him this counſel? Ho, ho, 
ho, ho, ho, my God, my Saviour, help me, inſpire 
me, and advife me what I ſhall do. I proteſt, I 
ſwear before thee, ſo be thou favourable to me, if 
ever I did him or his ſubjects any damage or diſ- 
pleaſure, or committed any the leaſt robbery in his 
country; but, on the contrary, I have ſuccoured and 
ſupplied him with men, money, ſriendſhip, - and 
counſel upon any occaſion, wherein 1 could be ſtead- 
able ſor his good: that he hath therefore at this nick 
of time ſo out-raged and wronged me; it cannot be 
but by the malevolent and wicked ſpirit. Good God, 
thou knoweſt my courage, for nothing can be hidden 
from thee, If perhaps he. be grown mad, and that 
thou Haſt ſent him hither to me, for the better re- 
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covery and re-eftabliſhment of his brain, grant me 
power and wiſdom to bring him to the yoke of thy 
holy will by good diſcipline, Ho, ho, ho, ho, my 
good people, my friends, and my faithful fervants, 
muſt I hinder you from helping me? Alas, my old 
age required henceforward nothing elſe but reſt, (2) 
and all the days of my life I have laboured for nothing 
ſo much às peace: but now I muſt (I ſee it well) 
load with arms my poor, weary, and feebled ſhoulders, 
and take in my trembling hand the lance and horſe- 
man's mace, to ſuccour and protect my honeſt ſub- 
jets, Reaſon will have it ſo; for by their labour 
am I maintained, and with their ſweat am I nouriſh- 
ed, I, my children, and my family, This notwich- 
ſtanding, I will not undertake war, until 1 have firſt 
tried all the ways and means of peace; that I re- 
ſolve upon, 

Then aſſembled he his counſe}, and propoſed the 
matter, as it was indeed: whereupon it was con- 
cluded, that they ſhould fend ſome diſcreet man unto 
Picrochole, to know wherefore he had thus ſuddenly 
broken the peace, and invaded thoſe lands, unto 
which he had no right nor title. Furthermore, that 
they ſhould ſend for Gargantua, and thoſe under his 
command, for the preſervation of the country, and 
defence thereof, now at need. All this pleafed 
Grangouſier very well, and he commanded that fo 
it ſhould be done. Preſently therefore he ſent Baſque, 
his lackey, to fetch Gargantua with all diligence, and 
wrote to him as followeth, 


(2) And all the days of my life I have laboured for 
nothing ſo much as peace] A true picture of the good 
king Louis XII, of whom Mezeray ſays, that he had 
ſo great an averſion to war, left his ſubjects ſhould ſuf- 
fer by it, chat he rather choſe to loft his dutchy of 
Milan, than ſeek to recover it by a war, which he 
could not carry on without loading his ſubj ects with new 
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CHAP. XXIX. 
The tenor of the letter which Grangouſier 
Wrote to his ſon Gargantua,  : * 


"7 HE feroency of thy ftudies did require, that 1 
ſhould not in à long time recall thee from that 
philoſophical reſt thou now enjoyeſt, if the confi 
dence, repoſed in our friends and ancient confederates! 
had not at this preſent diſappointed the aſſurances of 
my old age. But ſeeing ſach is my fatal deſtiny; 
that I ſhould be now diſquieted by thoſe in whom 
F truſted moſt; I am forced to call thee back to de- 
fend the people and goods, which by the right of nas 
ture belong unto thee, For even as arms are weak 
| abroad, if there be not counſel at home; ſo is that 
| ftudy vain, - and counſel unprofitable, which in a 
| due and convenient time is not by virtue executes 
| and put in effect. My intention is not to provoke, 
but appeaſe ; not to aſſault, but to defend ; not to 
| conquer, but to preferve my faithful fabjedts and 
; 
| 


hereditary dominions; into which Picrochole is en- 
tered in a hoſtile manner, without any ground or 
cauſe, and from day to day putſueth his furious en- 
terpriſe with great height of inſolence, that is in- 
tolerable to free- horn ſpirits. | 
1 have endeavoured to moderate his tyrannicat, 
choler, offering him all that which I thought might 
give him ſatisfaction; and oftentimes have I ſent 
lovingly unto him, to underſtand wherein, by whom, 
and how he found himſelf to be wrong' d: but of 
him could I obtain no other anſwer, but a meer de- 
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fiance ; (1) and that in my lands he did pretend only 
to the right of a civil corre ſpondency and good be- 
-Haviqur.' Whereby I knew that the. eternal God 
hath given him over to the diſpoſure of his own free 
will and ſenſual appetite z which cannot chuſe but 
be wicked, if by divine grace it be not continually 
guided: and to contain him within his duty, and 
dring him to know himſelf, hath ſent him hither to 
me by a grievous token. Therefore, my beloved 
ſon, as ſoon as thou canſt, upon fight of theſe letters, 
repair hither with all diligence, to ſuccour, not me 
ſo much; (which nevertheleſs by natural piety thou 
oughteſt to do) as thine own people, which by rea- 
ſon thou oughteſt to ſave and preſerve, , The exploit 
ſhall be done with as little effuſion of blood as may 
be; and, if poſſible, by means more expedient, by 
policy and ſtratagems of war, we will ſave all the 
ſouls, and fend them home merry:;unto their own 
houſes, My deareſt ' fon, the peace of Jeſus Chriſt 
our redeemer be with thee. Salute from me Pono- 
crates, Gymnaſtes, and Eudemon. 


The z0th f Thuy father, 


September | { Grancovsize, 


(1) And that in my lands he Aid pretend only to the 
right of a civil correſpondency and good behaviour] In- 
ſtead of all which, read, And that my lands lay fit for 
bim; for that is the meaning of the word bienſeante. 
Old Louis XIV uſed that very word in one of his de- 
clarations of war againſt the Dutch, that Flanders, &c. 
ftood convenient for him, and aſſigned no other reaſon 
for attacking them. | 
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How Ulrich Gallet was ſent unto Picrochole. 


HE letters being dictated, ſigned and ſegled, 

Grangouſier ordained, that (1) Ulrich Gallet 
(maſter of the requeſts) a very wiſe, and diſcreet 
man, of whoſe prudence and ſound judgment he 
had made trial in ſeveral difficult and debateful mat - 
ters, ſhould go unto Picrochole, to ſhew what had been 
reſolved amongſt them, At the ſame. hour departed 
the good man Gallet, and, having paſſed the ford, 
aſked.the miller, in what condition Picrochole was? 
Who anſwered, that his ſoldiers had left neither 
cock nor hen; that they were (2) retir'd and ſhut 
up into the rock Clermond, and that he would not 
adviſe him to go any further for fear of the ſcouts, 
'becauſe they were enormouſly furious; which he eaſily 
believed, and therefore lodged that night with the 
miller. | | 
The next morning he went with a trumpeter to 
the gate of the caſtle, and required of the guards 
he might be admitted to ſpeak with the King, of 
ſomewhat that concerned him. - Theſe words being 
told unto the king, he would by no means conſent 


(1) Ulrich Gallet] Menage, under the word Gallet, 
ſays, it is not long ſince there was at Chinon a family 
of that name, Gallet the gameſter, who built at Paris 
the hotel de Sulli, was of this family, and Ulrich, or 
Hurly Gallet, maſter of requeſts to Grangouſier, was 
ſo too, as we are informed by Menage, who had it from 
Gallet the gameſter's own mouth. 


(2) Retir'd, &c.] Read, they had taken up their - 
quarters in la Roche-Clermauld, [It is a pariſh with- 


in the territory of Chinon. ] 
| that 
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that they ſhould open the gate; but, getting upon 
the top of the butwatk; wich unte the ambaſidor 


What is the news? What have you to ſay ? Then 
the ambaſſador begart to ſpeak as followeth, 
LTD IE IE I Od pL N 
, C HA P. XXXI. 

The ſpeech made by Gallet to Picrochole. 
HERE cannot ariſe amongſt men a juſter eauſe 
of grief, than when they receive hurt and da- 
mage, where they may juſtly expect for favour and 
good will ; ant not without caufe (though without 
reaſon) have many, after they had fallen into ſach'a 
calamitous accident, eſteemed this indignity leſs ſup- 
1 than the lofs of theit own lives; in ſuch 
ort, that if they could not by force of arms or othet- 
wi — 2 it, they have deprived themſelves of 
this light. CA ; 
It is therefore no wonder if king Grangdufler my 
maſter be full of high diſpleaſure, and much diſtiulet- 
ed itr mind upon thy outragebus antf hoftite coming ; 
But truly it would be a matvel, if he were not fenſible 
of, and moved with the incomparable” abuſes and 
injuries perpetrated by thee and thine upon thoſe of 
Mis country, towards whom there hath been no 
example of inhumanity omitted. Which in itſelf is 
to lim ſo grievous for the cordial affection where- 
with he hath always cheriſhed his ſubjects, that more 
it cannot be to any mortal man: yet in this (above 
human apprehenfion) is it to him the more grievous, 
that theſe wrongs and ſad offences have been com- 
mitted by thee and thine, who time out of mind, 
from alt antiquity, thou and thy predeceſſors, have 
been in à continual league and amity with him, and 
all his an ceſtors; which, eben until this time, you 
have 
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have as ſacred together inviolably preſerved, kept 
and maintained ſo well, that not he and his only, 
but the very barbarous nations, the Poictevins, Bre- 
tons, Manceaux, and thofe that dwell beyond the 
ifles of the Canaries, and that of Iſabella, have 
thought it as eaſy to pull down the firmament, and 
to fet up depths above the clouds, as fo make a 
breach in your alliance; and have been ſo afraid 
of it in their enterpriſes, that they have never dared 
to provoke, incenſe, or indamage the one for fear 
of the other, Nay, which is more, this ſacred league 


hath fo filled the world, that there are few nations 


at this day inhabiting throughout all the continent 
and iftes of the ocean, who' have not ambitiouſly aſ- 
pired to be received into it, upon your own cove- 
nants and conditions, holding your joint confederacy 
in as high eſteem as thelr own territories and domi- 
nions ; in ſuch fort, that, from the memory of man, 
mere hath not been either prince or league ſo wild 
and proud, that durſt have offered to invade, I ſay, 
not your countries, but not ſo much as thoſe of your 
confederates. And if by raſh and heady counſel 
they have attempted any new deſign againſt them, 
ay ſoon! as they heard the name and title of your 
alance, they have fuddenly deſiſted from their en- 
terpriſes- What rage and madneſs therefore doth 
now incite” thee, all old alliance infringed, all amity 
trod under foot, and all right violated, thus in a 
hoftile manner to invade his country, without hav- 
ing been by him or his in any thing prejudiced, 
wronged, or provoked'? Where is faith? Where is 
law ? Where is reaſon'?. Where is humanity ? Where 
is the fear of God Doſt thou think that theſe atro- 
cious abuſes are hidden from the eternal ſpirits, and 
the ſupreme God, who is the juſt rewarder of all our 
undertakings? If thou ſo think, thou deceiveſt thy- 


ſelf: for all things ſhall come to paſs, as in his in- 


comprehenfible juugrnent he tiath appointed, 
Is 
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Is it thy fatal deſtiny, or influences of the ſtars, 
that would put an end to thy ſo long enjoy'd eaſe 
and reſt? For all things have their end and period, 
ſo as that, when they are come to the ſuperlative 
point of their greateſt height, they are in a trice 
tumbled down again, as not being able to abide 
long in that ſtate, This is the concluſion and end 
of thoſe, who cannot by reaſon and temperance mo- 
derate their fortunes and proſperities, But, if it be 
predeſtinated that thy happineſs and eaſe muſt now. 
come to an end, muſt it needs be by wronging my 
king? him, by whom thou wert eſtabliſhed ? If thy 
houſe muſt come to ruin, ſhould it: therefore in its 
fall cruſh the heels of him that ſet it up ? The matter 
is ſo unreaſonable, and ſo diſſonant from. common 
ſenſe, that hardly can it be conceived by human 
underſtanding, and altogether incredible is it unto 
ſtrangers, till by the certain and undoubted effects 
thereof it be made apparent, that nothing is either 
ſacred or holy to thoſe, who, having emancipated 
themſelves from God and reaſon, do meerly follow 
the perverſe affections of their own depraved na- 
urs. 

If any wrong had been done by us to thy ſub- 
jects and dominions ; if we had favoured thy ill- 
willers ; if we had not aſſiſted thee in thy need; 
if thy name and reputation had been wounded by 
us; or (to ſpeak more truly) if the calumniating 
ſpirit, tempting to induce. thee to evil, had by falſe 
ilufions and deceitful fantaſies, put into thy conceit 
the impreſſion of a thought, that we had done unto 
thee any thing unworthy of our antient corre- 
ſpondence and friendſhip: thou oughteft firſt to have 
enquired out the truth, and afterwards by a ſeaſo- 
nable warning to admoniſn us thereof; and we 
ſhould have ſo ſatisfied thee, according to "thine own 
heart's deſire, that thou ſhould'ſt have had occaſion 
to be contented, | But (0 eternal God) what is thy 
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enterpriſe? Would'ſt thou, like a perfidious tyrant, 
thus ſpoil and lay waſte my maſter's kingdom? Haſt 
thou found him ſo filly and blockiſh, that he would 
not; or ſo deſtitute of men and money, of counſel 
and ſkill in military diſcipline, that he cannot with- 
ſtand thy unjuſt invaſion ?, March hence preſently, 
and to morrow, ſome time of the day, retreat unto 
thine own country, without doing any kind of 
violence, or diſorderly act by the way; (1) and 
pay withal a thouſand beſans of gold, for repa- 
rations of damages thou haſt done in his country: 
half thou ſhall pay to-morrow, and the other half 
at the ides of May next coming, leaving with us in 
the mean time for hoſtages, the dukes of Turnebank, 
Lowbuttock, and Smalltraſh z together with the 
(2) prince of Itches, [Scrubbado] and viſcount of 
Snatchbit, K: 62. C411 


(1) And pay withal a thouſand beſans of gold]-Ulrich 
Gallet maintains his maſter's dignity by impoſing this 
ſum on Picrochole, at the ſame time as he offers him 
peace, The: bezant' was an antient piece of money, 
coined at Conſtantinople (Byzantium). Cotgrave ſays, it 
was of gold. [See further in him]. M. du Chat goes 
on, Baldricus biſhop of Dol, I. 1. of his hiſt, of Jeru- 
ſalem, direxerunt itaque legationem Conſtantinopolim, 
quæ vocabulo antiquiori Byzantium dicta fuit, unde & 
adhuc monetam-civitatis illius Byzanteos vocamus. On 
which it may not be amiſs to obſerve, that, under the 
ſecond race of the kings of France, the coins of the 
Levant were current and common throughout the king- 
dom, nay, and ſo continued to be long after; but the 
bezant often varied in weight and value. | 

(2) Prince of Scrubbado and viſcount Snatchbit]. 
Names fitted to the uneaſy troubleſome humour of thoſe 
two men, whom Ulrich Gallet inſiſts upon having for 
hoſtages, that he might put them out of a condition 
to influence their maſter to diſturb the repoſe of his 
neighbours. | | 
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CH AP. XXXIL 

How Grangouſier „to buy peace, cauſed 
the cakes to be reſtored. 


T7 1TH that the good man Gallet held his 
peace: but Picrochole to all his diſcourſe 
anſwered nothing, but Come and fetch them, come 
and fetch them; (1) they have ballocks fair and 
ſoft, they will knead ſome cakes for you, Then re- 
turned he to Grangouſier, whom he found upon his 
knees, bare-headed,' crouching in a little corner of 
his cabinet, and humbly praying unto God, that 
he would vouchſafe to aſſuage the choler of Pi- 
crochole, and bring him to the rule of reaſon with- 
out proceeding by force, When the good man came 
back, he aſked” him, Ha, my friend, my friend, 
what news do you bring me? There is neither hope 
nor remedy, ſald Gallet; the man is quite out of 
his wits, and forſaken of God. Vea, but, ſaid 
Crangouſier, my friend, what cauſe doth he pretend 
for his outrages ? He did not ſhew me any canfe at 
all, ſaid Gallet, only that in a great anger he ſpoke 
ſome words of cakes, I cannot tell if they have done 
any wrong to his cake-bakers, I will know, ſaid 
Grangouſier, the matter thoroughly, before I reſolve 
any more upon what is to be done. Then ſent he 
to learn concerning that buſineſs, and found by true 
information, that ſome of his men had taken vio- 
tently ſome cakes from / Picrochole's people, and 
that Marquet had his head broken: that never- 


| (1) They have, Ke, A Poitevin exptefion, for 
you will ſee whether they are cullions (cowards in one 
lenſe) or no. | 
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theleſs, all was, well paid, and that the ſaid Mar- 
guet had firſt hurt Forgier with the ſtroke of his 
whip athwart the legs; and it ſeemed good to his 
whole counſel, .. that he ſhould defend himſelf with 
all his might. Notwithitanding all this, ſaid Gran» 
gouſier, ſeeing the queſtion is but about a few cakes, 
1 will labour to content him; for I am very un- 
willing to wage war aginſt him, He enquired then 
what quantity of cakes they had taken away, and, 
underſtanding that it was but ſome four or five 
dozen, he commanded five cart-loads of them to be 
baked that ſame night, and that there ſhould be one 
full of cakes made with fine butter, fine yolks of 
eggs, fine ſaffron, and fine ſpice, to be beſtow'd 
upon Marquet ; unto whom likewiſe he directed to 
be given ſeven hundred thouſand and three (2) philips, 
for reparation of his loſſes, and for ſatisfaction of 
the chirurgion that had dreſſed his wound; and 
furthermore ſettled upon him and his, for ever in 
free-hold, the (3) apple-orchard call'd La Pomar- 
diere: for the conveyance and paſſing of all which 
was ſent Gallet, who, by the way as they went, 
made them gather near the willow-tres great ſtore 
of bougas, canes, and reeds, wherewith all the 
carriers were enjoined to garniſh and deck their 
carts, and each of them to carry one in his hand, 


yt) Philips] A coin ſo called from king Philip of 
alois, 

(3) Apple orchard, &c.] La Meſtairie, &c, The farm 
de la pomardiere: the apple farm, if you will. Du 
Chat thinks it was ſomewhere in Normandy [a great 
apple-country] but that Rabelais had in his head ſome 
pun about pomardiere and pomatum, and that Gran- 
gouſier gave him the pomardiere to reimburſe Marquet 
the charges he had been at for pomatum and ſuch like 
ointments, to heal his broken pate, 
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284 RABELATS's Book I, 
as himſelf likewiſe did, thereby to give all men 
to underſtand, that they demanded but Prog, and 
that they came to buy it. 

Being come to the gate, they requir'd to ſpeak 
with Picrochole from Grangouſier. Picrochole would 
not ſo much as let them in, nor go to ſpeak with 
them; bur ſent them word, that he was buſy, and 
that they ſhould deliver their mind to captain Tou- 
quedillon, who was then planting a piece of ord- 
nar:ce upon the wall, Then ſaid the good man unto 
him, My lord, to eaſe you of all this labour, and 
to take away all excuſes why you may not return 
unto our former alliance, we do here preſently reſtore 
unto you the cakes upon which the quarrel aroſe, 
Five dozen did our people take away; they were 
well paid for: we love peace ſo well, that we 
reſtore unto you five cart-loads, of which this cart 
ſhall be for Marquet, who goth moſt complain. 
Beſides, to content him entirely, here are ſeven 
hundred thouſand and three philips, which 1 deliver 
to him; and, for the loſſes he may pretend to have 
ſuſtained, I reſign for ever the farm of the Pomar- 
diere, to be poſſeſſed in fee-ſimple by him and his 
for ever, without the payment- of any duty, or ac- 
knowledgment of homage, fealty, fine, or ſervice 
whatſoever; and here is the deed of conveyance, and 
for God's ſake let us live henceforward in peace; 
and go you home merrily into your oven country 
from this place, unto which you have no right at all, 
as yourſelves muſt needs confeſs, and let us be good 
friends as before, Touquedillon related all this to 
Picrochole, and more and more exaſperated his 
courage, ſaying to him, Theſe clowrs are afraid to 
fome purpoſe. By cocks, Grangouſier conſhites him- 
felf for fear; the poor drinker, he is not ſkilled in 
warfare, nor hath he any ſtomach for it; he knows 
better how to empty the flaggons, that is his art. 
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1 am of opinion, that it is fit (4) we ſend back the 
carts and the money; and for the reſt, that very 
ſpeedily we fortify ourſelves - here, then proſecute 
our fortune, But what, do they think they have to 
do with a ninnie-whoop, to feed you thus with 
cakes ? You may ſee what it is, the good uſage and 
great familiarity, which you have had with them 
heretofore, hath made you - contemptible in their 
eyes; (5) ungenton purget purgentom ruſtius unget. 

Sa; ſa, ſa (ſaid Picrochole) by St. James you have 
given a true character of them. One thing I will 
adviſe you (ſaid Touquedillon :) we are here but badly 
victualled, and very flenderly provided with ſtores 
for the mouth: if Grangouſier ſhould come to beſiege 
us, I would go preſently and pluck out of all your 
ſoldiers heads and mine own all the teeth, except 
three to each of us, and with them alone we ſhould 
make an end of our proviſion but too ſoon. | 

We ſhall have (ſaid 'Picrochole) but too much 
ſuſtenance and feeding-ſtuff, Came we hither to 
eat or to fight? To fight indeed (ſaid Touquedillon:) 


(4) We ſend back] No, it ſhould be retain, and not 
ſend back the carts and money; retenons, not retour- 
nons. And indeed it appears preſently, they kept the 
carts and money, 

(5) Ungenton, &c. ] Rabelais's words are only, Oignes 
* il vous poindra: poignez vilain, il vous oindra. 


In plain Engliſh. 
A baſe, unthankful, clowniſh brood. 
Return bad offices for good : 
But uſe them ill, they're the reverſe, 
And would be glad to kiſs your arſe. 


As for the urgenton purget purgentom ruſtius unget, 
Sir T. U. ſpells it wrong on purpoſe, to ridicule the 
ſpeaker, The true reading ſhould be, 
Ungentem pungit, pungentem ruſticus ungit, 
yet 
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yet from the paunch comes the dance, and where 
famine rules, force is exil'd, Leave off your prating 
(faid Picrochole) and forthwith ſeize upon what they 
have brought. Then took he the money and cakes, 
oxen and carts, and ſent away, the meſſengers, with 
out ſpeaking. a word, only that they would come 
no more ſo near, fer a reaſon that would he told 
them the morrow-after. Thus, without doing any 
thing, returned they to Grangouſier, and related the 
whole matter unto him; ſubjoining, that there was 
no hope left to dra them to peace, but by ſharp 
and fierce Wars. | 


4 P H · er Nh 
mo, 
CH AP. XXXIII. 


How ſome miniſters of Picrochole, by 
hair-brain'd counſel, put him in ex- 
treme danger. 


HE carts being unloaded, and the money. and 

cakes ſecured, there came before Picrochole 
the duke of Small-traſh, the earl Swaſh-buckler, 
and captain Durtaille, who ſaid unto him (1) Sir, this 
day we make you the happieſt, the, moſt warlike and 
chivalrous prince that ever was . ſince the death of 
Alexander of Macedonia. Be covered, be covered, 
(ſaid Picrochole', Cry you mercy, ſaid they, we do 
but our duty, The manner is thus, you ſhall leave 
ſome captain here to have the charge of this garriſon, 
with a party competent for keeping of the place, 
which, beſides its natural ſtrength, is made ſtronger 
by the rampiers and fortreſſes of your deviſing, 


(1) Rabelais has it cyre, becauſe he derives it from 
Kü., dominus, Sire comes from ſeniore. 


Your 
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Your army you are to divide into two parts, as you 
know very well how to do: one part thereof ſhall 
fall upon Grangouſier and his forces; by it ſhall he 
be eaſily at the very firſt ſhock* routed, and then 
ſnall you get money by heaps ; for the clown hath 
ſtore of ready coin, Clown we call him, becauſe 
(2) a noble and generous prince hath never a penny, 
and that to hoard up treaſure is the part of a clown. 
The other part of the army, in the mean time, ſhall 
draw towards Onys, Xaintonge, Angoumois, and 
Gaſcony ;. then march to Perigort, (3) Medos, and 
Elanes, taking wherever you come, without re- 
ſiſtance, towns, caſtles, and forts, Afterwards to 
Bayonne, St, John de Luz, to Fuentarabia, where. 
you ſhall ſeize upon all the ſhips, and, coaſting along 
Gallicia and Portugal, ſhall pillage all the maritime 
places, even unto Liſbon, where you ſhall be ſup- 
plied with all neceſſaries befitting a conqueror, By 


(2) A noble and generous prince hath never a 
penny] N*ha jamais ung ſoul, There's an old French 
proverb; 

Un noble prince, un gentil roy, 
N'a jamais ne pile ne croix, 


A gallant monareh never rich is, 
Nor croſs, nor pile, has in his breecbes. 


Yet there's a remedy for this, tho' there's none againſt 
death nor taxes, The French ſay, que je fois officier 
au moins d'un moylin, Let me be an officer, tho” it 
be but of a mill. MAxE THE XING AN OFFICER 
(a place man) AND HE WILL SOON. GROW RICH +- 
(quoth an old preacher in our Edward the VIth's time). 
Before I diſmiſs this article, I wou'd know why, in 
a piece of money, the oppoſite fide to the croſs is call'd 
the pile ſide, Cotgrave ſays the under- iron of the ſtamp, 
wherein money is ſtamp'd, is call'd pile. 
(3) Medos and Elanes] Read Medoc and les landes. 
See further in du Chat, | 
copſodi, 
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copſodi, Spain will yield, for they are but a race of 
loobies. Then are you to paſs by the ſtreights of 
Gibraltar, where you ſhall erect two pillars more 
ſtately than thoſe of Hercules, to the perpetual me. 
mory of your name; and the narrow entrance there, 
ſhall be call'd the Picrochonical ſea, 

_ Having paſs'd the Picrochonical ſea, behold, Bar- 
baroſſa yields himſelf your ſlave, I will (ſaid Pi- 
crochole) give him fair quarter. Yea, ſaid they, 
(4) ſo that he be content to be chriſtened, And 
you ſhall conquer the kingdoms of Tunes, of (5) 
Hippos, Argier, [Algiers] (6) Bomine, (7) Corode, 
yea all Barbary, Furthermore, you ſhall take into 
your hands Majorca, Minorca, Sardinia, Corſica, 
with the other iſlands of the Liguſtick, and Ba- 
learian ſeas. Going along on the left hand, you 
ſhall ſubdue all Gallia Narbonenſis, Provence, the 
Allobrogians, Genoa, Florence, Luca, and then God 
b'w'ye Rome; our poor monſieur. the pope dies now 
for fear, By my faith (ſaid Picrochole) I will not. 
then kiſs his pantofle, 


(4) So that he be content to be chriſtened] Imitation 
of the worthies and champions of old time, who are 
repreſented in the romances as never giving quarter to a 
Saracen before he promis'd to be baptiz'd, 

(5) Hippos] Read Hippo or Hippon. It is the Hippo- 
Diarrythus of the antients, now Biſerta. 

(6) Bomine] Read Bona : It is the Hippo-Regius of 
the ancients (whence Sil, dilectus regibus Hippon). Here 
St, Auſtin was born : a ſtrong city under the government 
of Algiers. This and the preceding are both on the ſea- 
coaſt, Both the Hippos are here called kingdoms, be- 
cauſe Strabo, I, 17, ſpeaking of them, ſays uu 
GA. 

(7) Corode] Read Corone: it is the antient Cyrene: 
its modern name is Corone. Rabelais has preferr'd Co- 
rone, a name of the ſame ſigniſication, and moreover pe- 


culiar to our old romances, 
Italy 
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Italy being thus taken, behold, Naples, Calabria, 


Apulia, and Sicily, all rinſcked, and Malta too. 
1 wiſh thoſe jovial, quondam knights of Rhodes 
would but come to reſiſt you, that we might ſee their 
urine, I would (ſaid Picrochole) very willingly go 
to Loretta; No, no, ſaid they, that ſhall be at our 
return, From thence we will ſail eaſtwards, and 
take Candia, Cyprus, Rhodes, and the Cyclade iſlands, 
and ſet upon the Morea, It is ours by (8) St. Trenian 


the Lord preſerve Jeruſalem; ; for the great Soldan is 
not comparable to you in power, I will then, ſaid 


he, cauſe Solomon's temple. to be built, No, ſaid 2 
they, not yet; have a little patience, ſtay a whilh, 


be never too ſudden in your enterpriſes. 

Can you tell what Octavian Auguſtus ſaid ? feting 
lente, It is requiſite that you firſt have the leſſer 
Aſia, Carra, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lydia, 
5 ary gia, Myfia, (9) Bithynia, Caria, Zia, Satalia, 


(8) St. Trenian], He is call'd by Bede Ninias, by 
the ſucceeding writers Ninianus, from whence corruptly 


Trignan and Trenian, He was the firſt preacher of 
chriſtianity in Scotland, where he was biſhop of Whith- 
hern, in Latin candida caſa, which many call by the 
ſaint's name, He died there 16 Sept, 432. 

(9) Bithynia, &c.] Rabelais has the following line 
or two thus: Betune, Charazia, Satalia, Samagerta, 
Caſtamena, Luga, Savaſta, even unto Euphrates, On 
this m. du Chat ſays, that Rabelais, to render Picro- 
chole's miniſters more ridiculous, deſignedly makes them 


ſpeak like ignoramus's in geography, who take "the 


different names of one and the ſame place for ſo many 
different places. For if Charaſia is Lydia, nam'd juſt 
before, it is a tautology: if it is Alexandria Troadis, 
otherwiſe Troas and Troja, it is another tautology, 
Aſia Minor being mention'd before. Satalia is another 
tautology, it being in Pamphylia. Savaſta, on the 
frontier of Cilicia, is in the 9 of Tarſys. It 
is the antient Sebaſta, 
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Samagaria, Caſtamena, Luga, Sanaſta, even unto 
Euphrates, Shall we ſee, ſaid Picrochole, Babylon 
and Mount Sinai? There is no need, ſaid they, at 

this time, Have we not hurried up and down, 
travelled and toil'd enough; in having transfreted and 
paſt over the Hircanian ſea, marched along the two 
Armenias and the three Arabias ? By my faith, ſaid 
he, we have played the fools, and are undone ha, 
poor ſouls ! What's the matter, ſaid they ? What ſhall 
we have, ſaid he, to drink in theſe deſarts ? For 
Julian Auguſtus with his whole army died there for 
thirſt, as they ſay, We have already, ſaid they, 
given order for that. In the Syriac ſea, you have 
nine thouſand and fourteen great ſhips, laden with 
the beſt wines in the world; they arriv'd at Port- 
Joppa: there you ſhall find two and twenty thou- 
fund camels, and fixteen hundred elephants, which 
you ſhall find at one hunting about Sigelmes, when 
you enter into Lybia; and beſides this, you will 
have all the Mecca caravan. Will not they furniſh 
you ſufficiently with wine? Yes, but, ſaid he, we 

"ſhall not drink it freſh; That, ſaid they, is for a 
'Httle fiſh ; but a mighty man, a pretender, one that 
aſpires to the monarchy of the world, cannot always 
have his eafe. God be thanked, that you and your 
men are come ſafe and ſound unto the banks of the 
river Tigris, 

But, ſaid he, what doth that part of our army in 
the mean time, which overthrows that worthy ſwill. 
pot, Grangouſier? They are not idle, ſaid they, we 
ſhall meet with them by and by. They ſhall have 
won you Britany, Normandy, Flanders, Haynaul!, 
Brabant, Artois; Holland, Zealand : they have paſt 
the Rhine, over the bellies of the Switzers and Lan- 
ſkennets, and a party of them hath ſubdued Luxem- 
| burg, Lortain, Champaign, and Savoy, even to Lyons, 
in which place they have met with your forces, re- 


turning from the naval conqueſts of the Mediterra- 
| nean 
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nean ſea; and have rallied again in Bohemia, after 
they had plundered and ſacked Suevia, Wittemburg, 
Bavaria, Auſtria, Moravia, and Styria. Then they 
ſet fiercely together upon Lubec, Norway, Swede- 
land, (10) Rie, (11) Denmark, (12) Guitland, 

Greenland, the (13) Sterlins, even unto the frozen 
ſea, This done, they conquer'd the iſles of Orkney, 
and ſubdued Scotland, England, and Ireland, From 
thence, failing through the ſandy fea, and by the 
Sarmates, they have vanquiſhed and overcome Pruſſia, 
Poland, Lithuania, Ruffia, Walachia, Tranſilvania, 
Hungaria, Bulgaria, Turkeyland, and are now at 
Conſtantinople, Come, ſaid Picrochole, let us go join 
them quickly; for I will be emperor of Trebezonde 
alſo; Shall we not kill all theſe dog-Turks and 
Mahumetans? What a devil ſhould we do elſe, ſaid 
they ? and you ſhall give their goods and lands to 
ſuch as ſhall have ſerved you honeſtly, Reaſon, ſaid 
he, will have it ſo; that is but juſt: I give unto 
you Caramania, Suria, and all Paleſtine, Ah, fir, 
ſaid they, it is your goodneſs : grammercy, God 
grant you may always proſper. There was preſent 
at the time an old gentleman, well experienced in 
the wars, a ſtern ſoldier, and who had been in many 
great hazards, named Echephron, who, hearing this 
diſcourſe, ſaid, I do heartily doubt that all this en- 
terpriſe will be like the tale of the pitcher full of 
milk, wherewith a ſhoemaker made himſelf rich in 
conceit ; but, when the pitcher was broken, he had 
not whereupon to. dine, What do you pretend by 
theſe large conqueſts ? What ſhall be the end of ſo 


(10) Rie] Rich; in Rabelais: : it means either Riga i in 
Livonia, or the ifle of Rugen. 


(17) Denmark] Dacia in Rabelais. It means Den- 
mar 


(12) Guitland] Gothia in Rabelais. 
(13) Sterlins] Eſtrelins in Rabelais. 
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many labours and croſſes? Thus it ſhall be, aid 
Picrochole, that when we return we ſhall fit down, 
reſt and be merry. But (ſaid Echephron) if by 
chance you ſhould never come back, for the voyage 
is long and dangerous, were it not better for us to 
take our reſt now, than unneceſſarily to expoſe our. 
ſelves to ſo many dangers ? O, ſaid Swaſhbuckler, by 
6, here is a good dotard : come, let us go hide 
ourſelves in the corner of a chimney ; and there 
ſpend the whole time of our life among ladies, in 
threading of pearls, or ſpinning like Sardanapalus, 
He, that nothing ventures, hath neither horſe nor 
mule, ſaid Solomon. He who adventureth too much, 


ſaid Echephron, loſeth both horſe and mule, as Mal- 


chon anſwered. Enough, (ſaid Picrochole) go for- 
ward; I fear nothing, but that theſe deviliſh legions 
of Grangouſier, whilſt we are in Meſopotamia, will 


come on our backs and charge upon our rear: what 


remedy then ? A very good one, ſaid Durtaille; ſend 
a pretty round eommiſſion to the Muſcovites, and 
they will bring inſtantly into the field for you four 
hundred and fifty thouſand choice fighting men. 0 
that you would but make me your lieutenant-general, 
how I ſhould truſs up the rogues with diſcipline ! 
J fret, I charge, I ſtrike, I take, I kill, I ſlay, I 
play the devil. On, on, ſaid Picrochole; he that 
loves me, follow me, | 


BE ** UL . , &, , . . , & K &. l K 
C HAP. XXXIV. 


How Gargantua left the city of Paris to 


ſuccour his country, and how Gymnaſt 
encountered with the enemy. | 


N this ſame very hour, Gargantua, who was gone 
4 out of Paris, as ſoon as he had read his — 4 
| tters, 
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letters, coming upon his great mare, had already 
paſſed the (1) nunnery- bridge: Ponocrates, Gynt- 
naſt, and Budemon, to go follow him, took poſt- 
horſes; the reſt of his train came after him by even 
journies, bringing with them all his books and phi- 
toſophical inſtruments, As ſoon as he had alighted 
at Parille, he was informed by a farmer of Gouget, 
how Picrochole had fortify'd himſelf (2) within the 
rock Clermond, and had ſent (3) captain Tripet 
with a great army to ſet upon the wood of Vede 
and Vaugaudry; and that they had already plundered 
the whole country, not leaving a cock nor hen, even 
as far as to the wine-preſs of Billard; and that it 
was a ſtrange thing, and hardly to be credited, what 
ravage they had committed over all the land; which 
ſo affrighted Gargantua, that he knew not what to 
ſay, nor what to do, But Ponocrates counſelled 
him to go unto the (4) lord of Vauguyon, who at all 
times had been their friend and confederate; and 
that by him they ſhould be better adviſed in their. 


buſineſs : which they did incontinently, and found 


him very willing to aſſiſt them; and he was of 


opinion, that they ſhould ſend ſome one of his 
company, to ſcout along and diſcover the country, 


to learn in what condition and poſture the enemy 
was, that they might take counſel, and proceed ac- 
cording to the preſent occaſion, Gymnaſt offered 
himſelf to go ; whereupon, it was concluded, that 


(1) Nunnery-bridge :] Read Nun's-bridge: ſo they 
call the large ſtone-bridges about Chinon, They ate 
half a league long, ſtand upon irregular arches, and 
have abundance of croſſes on them. 

(2) Within the rock Clermond ;] Read, At la Roche 
Clermaud, | 


4 5) Captain Tripet] Captain Paunch, captain Tripe- 


(a) Lord of Vauguyon] See du Chat's conjefture 
who this might be, ; | 
O 3 for 
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for his ſafety, and the better expedition, he ſhould 
have with him ſome one that knew the ways, ave. 
nues, turnings, widings, and rivers thereabout, 
Then away went he and Prelingot, gentleman of 
Vauguyon's horſe, who ſcouted and eſpied on all 
quarters without any fear. In the mean time Gar- 
gantua took a little refreſhment, eat ſomewhat him- 
ſelf; the like did thoſe that were with him, and 
cauſed to give to his mare a picotine of oats, that i is, 
threeſcore and fourteen quarters and thrbe buſhelz. 
Gyranaſt and his comrade rode ſo long, that at laſt 
they met with the enemies forces, all ſcattered and 
out of order, plundering, ſtealing, robbing, and 
Pillaging all they could lay their hands on; and, as 
far off as they could perceive him, they ran throng- 
ing upon the back of one another in all haſte towards 
him, to unload him of his money and untruſs his 
pormantles, Then cried he unto them, My ma- 
ters, I am a poor devil, I deſire you to ſpare me; 
I have yet one (5) crown left, come, we muſt drink 
it, for it is aurum potabile, and this horſe here 
Mall be ſold to pay my welcome : afterwards take 
me for one of your own; for never yet was there 
any man that knew better how to take, lard, roaſt, 
and dreſs, yea, by G--- to tear aſunder and devour 
a hen, than I that am here: and for my beverage, I 
drink to all good fellows, With that, he unſcrued 
his leathern bottle, and, without putting in his 
noſe, drank very handſomely, , The rogues look- 
ed upon him, opening their throats a foot wide, 
and putting out their tongues like greyhounds, in 
hopes to drink after him; but captain Tripet, in 
the very nick, came running to him to ſee who it 
was. 'To bim Gymnaſt, offered his bottle, ſaying, 
Hold, captain, drink boldly and ſpare not; I have 


(5) Crown] In thoſe days, when they ſpoke of 
crowns, they meant crowns of gold, 4 


way life, 
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been thy taſter : it is wine of (6) La fay monjau, 
What, ſays Tripet, this fellow gibes and flouts us ; 
who art thou? 1 am, ſaid Gymnaſt, a poor devil, 
pauyre diable, Ha, ſaid Tripet, ſeeing thou art 
a poor devil, it is reaſon that thou ſhould'ſt. be 
permitted to go whitherſoever thou wilt; for all 
poor devils paſs every where,. without tojl or tax : 
but it is not the cuſtom of poor devils to be ſo well 
mounted ; therefore, fir devil, come down, and let 
me have your horſe, and if he do not carry me well, 
(7) you, maſter devil, muſt do it; for (8) I love a 
life that ſuch a devil as you ſhould carry me away. 


CHAP I00v. 


How Gymnaſt very nimbly kill'd captain 
Tripet, and others of Picrochole's men. 


IJ HEN they heard theſe words, ſome amongſt 
them began to be afraid, and bleſs'd them- 

ſelves with both hands, thinking indeed that he had 
been a devil diſguiſed ; inſomuch, that one of them, 


(6) La fay mqnjau] Read la fai moniau: it is a 
pariſh in the juriſdiction of Niort. It produces excellent 
good wine, call'd by Ch. Stephens, in his prædium 
ruſticum, vina faymongiana : but this very thing proves 
he was ignorant of the origin of the name of theſe wines, 
fince the priory of the place is call'd faya-monachalis. 
Baudrand has it moniau, and ſo it ought to be, 

(7) You, maſter deyil, muſt do it] Is, qualis fit 
equus, me vehet, aut ego illum, ſays proverbially, in 
Vives, a young fellow who was jeer d about the weak- 
neſs of his horſe, | OP 

(3) Ilove a life] I ſuppoſe fir T. U. means, I love as 
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named good John, captain of the trained bands, took 
his pſalter out of his codpiece, and cried out aloud, 

(1) Hagios ho Theos. If thou be of God ſpeak ; if 
thou be of the other ſpirit avoid hence, and get thee 
going. Yet he went not away. Which words being 
heard by all the ſoldiers that were there, divers of 
them being a little inwardly terrify'd, departed from 
the place, All this did Gymnaſt very well remark 
and conſider, and therefore making as if he would 
have alighted from off his horſe, as he was poiſing 
himſelf on the mounting ſide, he moſt nimbly (with 
his ſhort ſword by his thigh) ſhifting his feet in the 
ſtirrup, performed the ſtirrup-leather feat, whereby, 
aſter the inclining of his body downwards, he forth- 
with launch'd himſelf aloft in the air, and placed 
both his feet together on the ſaddle, Randing upright, 
with his back turned towards the horſe's head, Now; 
faid he, my caſe goes backward, Then ſuddenly, 
in the ſame very poſture wherein he was, he torches 


. a . * , a 4 
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(1) Hagios ho Theos] The firſt words of the engen 
of the Greeks, "Ay1O- 0 s Ot, 4 71 de xvpòg, 4. 


D νν ?-, iAinoo nua;, O holy God, O mighty 
holy one, immortal holy one, have merey on us. Theſe 
words are ſung both in Greek and Latin in the Roman 
church, at maſs, on Good-Friday. Now as ſuch words 
which are leaſt underſtood are thought to have moſt 
efficacy, this of Hagios, eſpecially thrice repeated, has 

made people believe it to have a great virtue in inxoca- 
tions. Marct in his epifile to the ladies of Chateaudun, 


Fait neuf grands tours, entre les dents barbote 
Tout à part luy d'Agios une bote. 


After nine turns, betwixt his teeth he mutters 
Hagivs, which to himſelf alone he utters, 


Thence too comes this way of ſpeaking, Que d' Agios! 
what ceremonies ! So likewiſe the endleſs head-ornaments 
of women are call'd Agios. 
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a gambol upon one foot, and, turning to the left 
hand, failed not to carry his body perfectly round, 
juſt into his former poſition, without miſſing one 
jot. Ha, ſaid Tripet, I will not do that at this 
time, and not without cauſe. Well, ſaid Gymnaſt, 
J have failed, I will undo this leap: then, with a 
marvellous ſtrength and agility, turning towards the 
right hand, he fetch'd another friſking gambol as 
before; which done, he ſet his right-hand thumb 
upon the hind bow of the ſaddle, raiſed him up, and 
ſprung in the air, poiſing and upholding his whole 
body upon the muſcle and nerve of the ſaid thumb, 
and ſo turned and whirled himſelf about three times. 
At the fourth, reverſing his body, and overturning it 
upſide down, and forefide back, without touching 
any thing, he brought himſelf betwixt the horſe's two 
ears, ſpringing with all his body into the air, upon 
the thumb of his left hand, and in that poſture, 
turning like a windmill, did moſt actively do that 
trick which is called the miller's paſs, After this, 
clapping his right hand flat upon the middle of the 
ſaddle, he gave himſelf ſuch a jerking ſwing, that he 
thereby ſeated himſelf upon the crupper, after 'the 
manner of gentlewomen. 

This done, he eaſily paſs'd his right leg over the 
ſaddle, and placed himſelf like one that rides in 
croup : But, ſaid he, it were better for me to get 
into the ſaddle, Then putting the thumbs of both 
hands upon the crupper before him, and thereupon 
leaning himſelf, as upon the only ſupporters of his 
body, he incontinently turned heels over head in the 
air, and ſtreight found himſelf betwixv the bow of 
the ſaddle in a good ſeat : then, with a femmer-faulr, 
ſpringing into the air again, he fell to ſtand with 
both his feet cloſe together upon the ſaddle, and there 
made above an hundred friſks, turns, and dem- 
pommads, with his arms held out a croſs, and in ſo 
doing, cried out aloud, I rage, I rage, devils, 3 am 
0 5 ſtak 
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fark mad; devils, I am mad; hold me, devils, hold 
me; hold, devils, hold, hold. 

- Whilſt he was thus vaulting, the rogues in great 
aſtoniſhment ſaid to one another, by cocks death, he 
is a goblin; or a devil thus diſguiſed ; ab hoſte 
maligno libera nos, domine; and ran away as in a 
total rout, looking now and then behind them like 
a dog that had ſtolen (2) a pudding. | 

Then Gymnaſt, ſpying his advantage, alighted 
from his horſe, drew his ſword, and laid on great. 
blows upon the thickeſt and higheſt- creſted amongſt 
them, and overthrew them in great 'heaps, hurt, 
wounded, and bruiſed, being reſiſted by nobody; 
they thinking he had been a ſtarved devil, as well 
in regard of his wonderful feats in vaulting, which 
they had ſeen, as for the talk Tripet had with bim, 
calling him poor devil. Only Tripet would have 
traiterouſly cleft his head with his fauchion; but he 
was well armed, and felt nothing of the blow, but 
the weight of the ſtroke: whereupon, turning ſud- 

denly about, he gave Tripet a home thruſt, and upon 
| the back of that, whilſt he was about to ward his 
| head from a flaſh, he ran him in at the breaſt 
with a hit, which at once cut his ſtomach, the colon, 
and the half of his liver, wherewith he fell to the 
ground; and, in falling, guſhed forth above four 
pottles of pottage, and his ſoul mingled with the 
pottage. 

This done, Gymnaſt withdrew himſelf, very wiſe- 
ly conſidering, that a caſe of great adventure and 
hazard ſhould not be purſued unto its utmoſt period, 
and that it becomes all cavaliers modeſtly to uſe their 
good fortune, without troubling or ſtretching it too 
far, Wherefore, getting to horſe, he gave him the 
ſpur, taking the right way unto Vauguyon, and 
Prelingot with him, 


(2) A pudding] Ung pluzail, A for), 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 


How Gargantua demoliſhed the caſtle at 
the ford'of Vede, and how they pat the 
ford. 


A? ſoon as he came thither, he. related the gate 
and condition wherein they found the enemy, 
and the ſtratagem which he alone had uſed againſt al} 
their multitude; affirming that they were but raſcally 
rogues, plunderers, thigyes and robbers, ignorant 
of all military diſcipline ; and that they might boldly 
ſet forward unto the field, it being an eaſy matter to 
Fury and ftriks them down. like beaſts, Then Gar- 
9 his 125 mare, mee as WE 
FR 9 10 ore, and finding in his way a high and 
great tree (which commonly was called St. Nn 8 
tree, becauſe heretofore St. Martin planted a pilgrim 
ſtaff there, which grew to that height and greatneſs) 
ſaid, This is that which 1 lacked ; this tree ſhall ſerve 
me both for a ſtaff and-lance, With that he pulled it , 
up Faſily, plucked off the boughs, and trimmed it at 
is pleaſure, In the mean time his mare piſſed to 
eaſe her belly; but it was in ſuch abundance, that it 
did (overflow the country ſeven leagues, and. all the 
flood ran glib away towards the ford of Vede; wheres 
with the water was ſo ſwollen; that all the forces, 
the enemy had. there, were with great horror 
drowned, except ſome who had taken the way on 
the left-hand towards the hills. Gargantua, being 
come to the wood of Vede, was informed by Eudes , 
mon, that there was ſome remainder of the en ==] 
within the caſtle ; : Which to know, Gargantua cri 
Out, as loud as he was able, Are you there,. or are 
O 6 vou 


| 
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you not there? If you be there, be there no more 


and if you de not there, I have no more to lay. 
But a ruffian gunner, at the portcullis, let fly a 


cannon- ball at him, and hit him with that ſhot moſt 


furiouſly on the right temple of his head; yet did him 
no more hurt, than if he had but caſt a grape-ſone 
at him. What is this, ſaid Gargantua, do you throw 


at us grape-ſtones here? the vintage ſhall coſt you 


dear: thinking indeed that the bullet had been the 
Kone of a grape. 

Thoſe who were within the caſtle, being till then 
buſy at the pillage, when they heard his noiſe, ran 
to the towers and fortreſſes, from whence they ſhot 
at him above nine thouſand and five and twenty 
falcon-ſhot and harcabuſades, aiming all at his head: 
and fo thick did they ſhoot at him, that he cried out, 
Ponocrates, my friend, theſe flies are like to put out 
my eyes ; give me a branch of thoſe willow-trees to 
drive them away : thinking that the (1) bullets and 
ſtones, ſhot out of the great ordnance, had been but 
dunflies, Ponocrates looked, and faw there was no 
other flies, but great ſhot which they had ſhot from 
the caſtle, Then was it that he ruſh'd with his 
great tree againſt the caſtle, and with mighty blows 


(x) Bullets and ſtones] Plumbees & pierres d'artil- 
tens. Plombee, leaden balls or pellets, glans plumbata, 
ſays Nicot, In old time plumbee was a club ſtudded 
with lead to make it give the heavier blow, The ftones 
of the great ordnance, or artillery ſtones, to which iron 
ſhot ſucceeded, were huge ſtones, rounded, with which 
certain heavy cannon were charg'd, and theſe cannon 
were called pedereroes (from pierre, or rather piedra, a 
ſtone.) The French were the firſt that left off the uſe of 
theſe pedereroes and fone bullets; and when, in the reign 
of Cha. VIII, they carried the war into Italy, it was 
amazing to ſee the havock made by their numerous 
well-ſerv'd train of artillery of large braſs ordnance drawn 
by ſtout horſes, 


Over- 
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overthrew both towers and fortreſſes, and laid all 
level with the ground; by which means, all that were 
within were ſlain and broken in pieces, 

Going from thence, they came to the bridge zt 
the mill, where they found all the ford covered with 
dead bodies, ſo thick, that they had choaked up the 
mill, and ſtopped the current of its water ; and theſe 
were thoſe that were deſtroyed in the urinal deluge 
of the mare, There they were at a ſtand, conſulting 
how they might paſs without hindrance by theſe dead 
carcaſſes, But Gymnaſt ſaid, If the devils have paſt 
there, I will paſs well enough. The devils have paft 
there, ſaid Eudemon, to carry away the damned 
ſouls. By (2) St. Rhenian, ſaid Ponocrates, then by 
neceſſary conſequence he ſhall paſs there. Ves, yes, 
ſaid Gymnaſtes, or I ſhall ſtick in the way, Then, 
ſetting ſpurs to his horſe, he paſt through freely, his 
horſe not fearing, nor being any ways affrighted at 
the ſight of the dead bodies : for he had accuſtomed 
him (according to the doctrine of Ælian) not to fear 
armour, nor the carcaſſes of dead men ; and that not 
by killing men, as Diomedes did the Thracians, or as 
Ulyſſes did in throwing the corpſe of his enemies at 
his horſes feet, as Homer ſaith; but by putting a 
jack-a-lent amongſt his hay, and making him go over 
it ordinarily, when he gave him his oats, 


The other three followed him very cloſe, except 
Eudemon only, whoſe horſe's far fore-foot ſank up 


to the knee in the paunch of a great fat chuff, who 
lay there upon his back drowned, and he could not get 
it out, There was he peſter'd, until Gargantua, 
with the end of his ſtaff, thruſt down the reſt of the 
villain's tripes into the water, whilſt the horſe pulled 
out his foot; and (which is a wonderful thing in 
hippiatry) the ſaid horſe was thoroughly cured of a 


(2) Rhenian] Read St. Treignan, A account of this 
Scotch ſaint ſce a little before, 
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ringbone which he had in that fogt, by this touch of 


the burſt guts of at great loob ß. 
CHAP. XXXVII. . 


| 


his head, 
out of his 


How Gargantua, in combin 
made great cannon- balls f 
R—_ 


Aving got over the river of Vede, they came 
very ſhortly after to Grangouſier's caſtle, who 


"waited for them with great longing. At their coming 


there was ſuch hugging and embracing, never was 
ſeen a more joyful company; for ſupplementum 
ſupplementi chronicorum ſaith, that Gargamelle died 
there with joy, For my part, truly I cannot tell; 
neither do I care very much for her, nor for any body 
elſe. The truth was, that Gargantua in ſhifting his 
clothes, and combing his head with a comb nine 
hundred foot long, and the teeth all tuſks of elephants 
whole and entire, be made fall at every rake above 
ſeven balls that ſtuck in his hair, at the razing the 
caſtle at the wood of Vede : which his father Gran- 
gouſier ſeeing, thought they had been lice, and faid 
unto him, What, my dear ſon, haſt thou brought us 
thus far ſome ſhort-wing'd hawks of the college of 
Montague? I did not mean that thou ſhould'ſ reſide 
there, Then anſwered Ponocrates, My ſovereign 
lord, think not that I have placed him in that (1) 
lowfy college, which they call Montague; I had 
rather have put him amo ngſt the grave-diggers of 
ſan Innocent, ſo- 3 is the cruelty and 


(1) Lowſy college] Eraſmus fell ſick there by being 
lodg'd in an unwholſome room, where they gave him 
nothing to eat but rotten eggs. 
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are far better uſed amongſt the Moors and Tartars, 
the murtherers in the criminal dungeons, yea, the 
very dogs in your houſe, than 'are poor wretched 
ſtudents in the aforeſaid college. And were I king 
of Paris, the devil take me if I would not ſet it on 
fire, and burn both principal and regents, for ſuffer- 
ing this inhumanity to be exerciſed before their eyes. 
Then, taking up one of theſe bullets, he ſaid, Theſe are 
cannon-ſhot, which your ſon Gargantua hath lately 
received by the treachery of your enemies, as he was 
paſſing before the wood of Vede. 

But they have been ſo rewarded, that they are all 


deſtroyed in the ruin of the caſtle, as were the 


Philiſtines by the policy of Sampſon, and thoſe whom 


the tower of (2) Silohim flew, as it is written Luke 


13. My opinion is, that we purſue them whilſt the 


luck is on our ſide, for occaſion hath all her hair on 
her forehead: when ſhe is paſt you may not recal 


her; ſhe is bald in the hind part of her head, and 
never returneth again. Feu; ſaid . ne it 
this night, and bid you A e 

This ſaid, they made ready ſupper, and, of extra- 
ordinary, beſides his daily fare, were roaſted ſixteen 
oxen, three heifers, two and thirty calves, TIED 
ſcore and three fat kids, fourſcore and fifteen we- 
thers, three hundred barrow pigs ſowced in ſweet 
wine, eleven ſcore patridges, ſeven hundred ſnipes 
and woodcocks, four hundred Loudon and (3) Corn- 
wal capons, 6x thouſand pullets, and as many pige- 
ons, Fa hundred RS "BY fourteen AY an 


leverets, three hundred and three-buzzards, and one L 


thouſand and ſęven hundred cockerels, For veniſon, 


75 Silohim] Read Siloam. 
3) Cornwall] Not Cornwall in England, but cor- 
novaille in France. 


villainy that I have known there: for the gally-ſlaves 
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they could not ſo ſuddenly come by it; only eleven 
wild boars, which the abbot of (4) Turpenay ſent, 


and eighteen fallow deer, which the lord of Grammont 


beſtow'd: together with ſeven ſcore pheaſants, which 
were ſent by the lord of Eſſars, and ſome dozens of 


queeſts, cuſhots, ring-doves, and woodculvers ; river. 


fowl, teals and awteals, bittorns, courtes, plovery, 


; Ffrancolins, briganders, tyraſons, young lapwings, 


tame ducks, ſhovelers, woodlanders, herons, moor- 
hens, criels, ſtorks, canepetiers, oronges, flamans, 
which are phenicopters, terrigoles, turkeys, arbens, 
coots, ſolingeeſe, curlews, termagants, and water- 
wagtails, with a great deal of cream, curds and 
freſh cheeſe, and ſtore of ſoup, pottages, and brewis 
with variety. Without doubt there was meat enough, 
and it was handſomely dreſs'd by Snapſauce, Hotch- 
pot, and Braverjuice, Grangouſier's cooks, Jenken, 
Trudge-apace, and Clean-glaſs, were very careful to 
fill them drink, \ 


CH AP. XXXVIII. 


How Gargantua did eat up fix pilgrims 
8 5 in a ſallet. 


HE ſtory requireth, that we relate what hap- 
pened , unto fix pilgrims, who came from (1) 
Sebaſtian near to Nantes; and who for ſhelter that 
night, being afraid of the enemy, had hid theraſelves 


(4) Turpenay] The abbey of Tourpenay (Turpinia- 
cum) and the manor of Grammont are adjoining to the 
foreſt of Chinon. So "twas no hard matter for the 
abbot of Turpenay, and the lord of Grammont, to pro- 
cure veniſon, | 


(x) Read St Sebaſtian, 


in 


mn A 
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in the garden upon the chicheling peaſe, among the 
cabbages and lettices. Gargantua, finding himſelf 
ſomewhat dry, aſked whether they could get any 
lettice to make him a ſallet; and hearing that there 
were the greateſt and faireſt in the country (for 
they were as great as plumb-trees, or as walnut- 
trees) he would go thither himſelf, and brought 
therc2 in his Hand what he thought good, and withal 
carried away the fix pilgrims, who were in ſo great 
fear, they did not dare to ſpeak or cough, 

Waſhing them therefore firſt at the fountain, the 
pilgrims ſaid one to another ſoftly, What ſhall we 
do? We are almoſt drowned here amongſt theſe let- 
tice ; ſhall we ſpeak ? but if we ſpeak, he will kill us 
for ſpies, As they were thus deliberating what to 
do, Gargantua put them with the lettice into a 


platter of the houſe, as large as (2) the huge tun of 
; the 


: » * 

(2) The huge tun of the Ciſtertians] Robert Cenault, 
who in his treatiſe de vera menſurarum ponderumque 
ratione (edition 1 547) ſpeaks of the pretended tun of 
the Ciſtertians, ſays that it was ftill in being, in his time, 
and as entire as ever, tho', according to the tradition of 
the place, it was St, Bernard had caus'd it to be made. 
It held, he ſays, near 300 hogſheads ; and this other ſhip 
of the Argonauts abundantly out-meafured the tun of 
Erpach, between Heidelberg and Francfort, which Al- 
thamer, a German author, repreſents in the following 
verſes rather as a vaſt ſea than a veſſel for wine: 


Quid yetat Erpachium vas annumerare vetuſtis 
Miraclis ? quo non vaſtius orbis habet. 

Dixeris hoc rectè pelagus vinique paludem ; 
Nectare que Bacchi nocte dieque fluit. 

| Fac Bernharde, voces quot habet Siſtertia fratres: 

Hiſque tui omnigenos ordinis adde viros. 

Annua præbebit cunctis hæc pocula trulla, 

Nondum dimidio deficiente mero. 

Secure Erpachij fratres ſorbete, lagena = 

Hac ſalvã, eſt vobis nulla timendo fitis, The 
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the Ciſtertians, which done, with oil, vinegar, and 
ſalt, he eat them up, to refreſh himſelf a little before 
ſupper, and had a;ready ſwallow'd up five of the 


The world's eighth wonder Erpach boaſts: a tun 
Of ſuch dimenſions that the rolling ſun 
It's likene'er faw ; a ſea of wine it ſhows, | 
And night and day with Bacchus“ nectar flows, 
Call, Bernard, the Ciſtertians all around! 
Among them, let thy order too be found! 
This veſſel ſhall their annual ſtores ſupply, 
Nor danger run of ever being dry. Ts 
Swill, Erpach's monks! malte bacchanalian chear ' 
This & Bacbuc ſafe, no thirſt you need to fear. 


The reader will ſee that what I tranſlate by the 
word Bacbuc, is in the original Lagena, which if he'll 


Jook for in the Cambridge dictionary, he'll find to he 


in Hebrew, Bacbuc, or rather Baqbuq ; for the'Hebrew 


p anſwers to our g, not eq PAD, Baqbuq, As for 
the word Siſtertia, it muſt mean Ciftertia, tho? it 


happens to be miſpelt by m. du Chat. Domus muſt be 
underſtood there. Voces muſt be à verb, not a noun'; 
or that would be falſe quantity, as well as nonſenſe, 

he learned and candid will patdon me for all this ; the 
leſs learhed will thank me. I ſhall conclude with m. 
du Chat's obſervation. Rabelais, and all thoſe who 
fince or before him haye ſpoke of this pretended tun of 
the Ciſtertians, are under a miſtake : they ſhould have 
ſaid Clervaux (not Cifteaux) where they ſhew a very large 
tun, which is ſaid to contain as many hogſheads as there 
are days in the year, as Furetiere aſſerts, under the 
word tonne; but I am aſſur d, by thoſe who have ſeen it, 
that it would not hold half ſo many, Neither 1s it any 
truer that St. Bernard cauſed it to be built. As for that 
of Expach (call'd the great tun of Heidelberg) whatever 
Althamer has ſaid of it, I have it from very good hands, 
and from ſome perſons who have taken the dimenſions 
of it, that it will not hold full fourſcore hogſheads Paris 

ure, 1 | 
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pilgrims, the ſixth being in the platter, totally hid 
under a lettice, except his ſtaff that appeared, and 
nothing elſe; which Grangouſier ſeeing, ſaid to Gar- 
gantua, I think that is the horn of a ſhell-ſnail, do 
not eat it, Why not, ſaid Gargantua, they are 


. good all this month ; which he no ſooner ſaid, but 


drawing up the Raf, and therewith taking up the 
pilgrim, he eat him very well; then drank a terrible 
draught of excellent white-wine, and expected ſupper 
to be brought up. 

The pilgrims, thus devoured, made ſhift to ſave 
themſelves as well as they could, by withdrawing 
their bodies out of- the reach of the grinders of his 


teeth ; but could not eſcape from thinking they had 


been put in the loweſt dungeon of a priſon. And 
when Gargantua whiffed the great draught, they 
thought to have been drowned in his mouth, and the 


flood of wine had almoſt carried them away in the 


gulph of his ſtomach, Nevertheleſs, ſkipping with 
their ſtaves, as (3) St. Michael's palmers uſe to do, 
they ſhelter'd themſelves from the danger of that 
inundation, under the banks of his teeth. But one 
of them by chance, groping or ſounding the country 
with his ſtaff, to try whether they were in ſafety or 
no, ſtruck hard againſt the cleft of a hollow tooth, 
and hit the mandibulary ſinew or nerve of the jaw, 
which put Gargantua to very great pain, ſo that he 
began to cry for the rage that he felt. To eaſe him- 
ſelf therefore of his ſmarting ach, he called for his 
tooth-picker, and, rubbing towards a young walnut- 
tree, unneſtled you my gentlemen pilgrims. 


(3) St. Michael's palmers] Miquelots in French, 
Theſe miquelots are little boys, that go in pilgrimage to 
St. Michael on the ſea (almoſt over-againft England) 
and who take that occaſion to beg. Thence comes a 
ſaying in France, none but great beggars go to St, James 
in Dane, and little ones to * Michael. 
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For he caught one by the legs, another by the 
ſcrip, another by the pocket, another by the ſcarf, 
another by the band of the breeches; and the poor fel. 


low that had hurt him with the ſtaff, him he hooked 


to him by the codpiece : which ſnatch nevertheleſs 
did him a great deal of good, for it broke upon him 
a pocky botch he had in the groin, which grievouſly 


tormented him ever ſince they were paſt Ancenis. 


The pilgrims, thus diſtodged, ran athwart the (4) 


plain a pretty faſt pace, and the pain ceaſed, even 
Juſt at the time when by Eudemon he was called to 
ſupper, for all was ready, | I will go then, ſaid he, 


and (5) piſs away my misfortune ; which he did do 
in ſuch a copious meaſure, that the urine taking 
away the feet from the pilgrims, they were carried 
along with the ſtream unto the bank of a tuft of 
trees: upon which, as ſoon as they had taken foot. 
ing, and that for their ſelf-preſervation they had run 
a little out of the road, they on a ſudden fell all fix, 
except Fourniller, into a trap that had been made 


to take wolves by a (6) train; out of which they 


eſcaped nevertheleſs by the induſtry of the faid 
Fourniller, who broke all the ſnares and ropes. Be- 


ing gone from thence, they lay all the reſt of that 
Night in a lodge near unto Coudry, where they were 
comforted in their miſeries, by the gracious words 
of one of their company, called Sweertogo, who 
ſhewed them that this adventure had been foretold by 


(4) Plain] Read plantation of vines and other trees 


plante in the original, not plaine, See plantata in du 
Cange. 7 


() Pifs away my misfortune] Piſſer mon malheur: 
ſtrictly this is ſaid of thoſe who have got a clap, or have 


loſt at gaming; when they go to make water, people 


laugh and ſay, he is gone to piſs away his misfortune, 


(6) Train] They trail a dead horſe, or other carrion 
along the ground, to a place where tis almoſt impoſſible 
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the prophet David in the pſalms. Quum exſurgerent 
homines in nos, forte vivos deglutiſſent nos; when 
we were eaten in the ſalet, with ſalt, oil, and vi- 
negar, Quum iraſceretur furor eorum in nos, forſitan 
aqua abſorbuiſſet nos; when he drank the great 
draught, Torrentem pertranſivit anima noſtra; 
when the ſtream of his water carried us to the 
thicket, Forſitan pertranſiſſet anima noſtra aquam 
intolerabilem; that is, the water of his urine, the 
flood whereof, cutting our way, took our feet from 
us. Benedictus dominus, qui non dedit nos in cap- 
tionem dentibus eorum: anima noſtra ficut paſſer 
erepta eſt de laqueo venantium; when we fell in 
the trap. Laqueus contritus eſt; by Fourniller. Et 
nos liberati ſumus. Adjutorium noſtrum, &c, 
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How the monk was feaſted by Gargan- 
tua, and of the jovial ID or 
had at ſupper. 


HEN Gargantua was ſet down at table, 

and all of them had ſomewhat ſtay'd their 
ſtomachs, Grangouſier began to relate the ſource and 
cauſe of the war raiſed between him and Picrochole, 


and came to tell how friar John des Entoumeures, orf 


the funnels, had triumphed at the defence of the 
cloſe of the abbey, and extolled him for this valour 
above Camillus, Scipio, Pompey, Cæſar, and The- 
miſtocles, Then Gargantua defired that he might 
be preſently ſent for, to the end that with him they 
might conſult of what was to be done; whereupon, 
by a joint conſent, the maſter d' hotel went for him, 
and brought him along merrily, with his ſtaff of 
« croſs, upon Grangoufier's mule, When he was 

come, 
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come, a thouſand huggiiigs, a thouſand embracements, 
a thouſand good days were given: Ha, friar John, 
my friend friar John, my brave coufin friar John, 
from the devil, let me clip thee about the neck; let 
me have thee in my arms; 1 muſt gripe thee (my 
cod) till thy back crack, And friar John, the glad- 
deſt man in the world, never was man' made wel- 
comer, never was any more courteouſly ' and gra- 
ciouſly received than friar John, Come, come, aid 
Gargantua, a ſtool here cloſe by me at this end, 
With all my heart, ſaid the monk, ſeeing you will 


| have it ſo, Some water, page; fill, my boy, fill, 


it is to refreſh my liver. Give me ſome, Child, to 

Argle my throat withal. Depoſita _ cappi, . ſaid 
Gymniaft, let us pull off this frock. Ho, by G— 
gentlemen, ſaid the mdnk, there is a chapter in ſta- 
tutis ordinis, which oppoſeth, my laying of it down. 
Piſh, ſaid Gymnaſt, a fig for. your chapter, This 
frock breaks both your ſhoulders; put it off, My 
friend, ſaid the monk, let me alone with it, for by 
G— Tu drink the better that it is on, it makes all 
my body jocund : if I ſhonld lay it afide, the waggiſh 
pages would cut to themſelves garters out of it, as I 
was once ſerved at Coulaines, and, which is worſe, 
1 mould lofe my appetite ; but if in this habit I fit 
down at table, 1 will drink by G— both to thee 
and thy horſe; and fo courage, frolick, God ſave 
the company; I have already ſupp'd, yet 1 will eat 
never a whit the leſs for that; for I have a paved 
Romach, as hollow as (1) St. Benet's boot, always 
| 0 


(.) St. Benet's boot] Lower, ip I. 4. c. 16. by St. 
Benet's ſacred boot. This is wrong tranſlated. in both 
wine) not boot. Par la ſacre botte de St. _ 
Bot e ſometimes means a boot, but here à butt; as f 
does, and is. tranſlated, in I. 4. e. 43. This bytt of St. 
Bennet is Kill to be ſeen at che Benedictines of Boulogne 
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open like à Iawyer's pouch, 452 Of all fiſhes hut the 
tench, take the wing of a partridge or the thigh of 
a nun, (3) Doth he not die like a good fellow that 
on the ſea, (right over againſt England) and is a veſſel or 
tun not much leſs than that of Clervaux, St. Menage, 
at the word Bouteille, Baris, cupa, See likewiſe in 
du Chat, three or four curious diſtinctions about the word 
botte, when made of wood, glaſs, or leather, to put 
wine in; not the legs, as fir T. U. imagin'd, | 
(2) Of all fiſhes but the tench, &c.] Take the back, 
and leave the paunch. De tous poiſſons, forſque la trenche, 
prenez le dos, laifſez la panche. This is really the 
proverb, which H. Stephens affirms to be a'proverb of 
Picardy (precell; du lang. Fr. '&c, p. 139.) and which 
is here, by friar John, accommodated to the deſign of 
playing the wag, . | va * 
(3) Doth not he die like a good fellow that dies with 
a ſtiff catſo ?] N'eſt ce falotement mourir quand on 
meurt la caiche roidde ? The adverb falotement is very 
energetic here. It equivocates both to the word falot, 
i. e. good fellow, — to a lantern fix d at the end of 
a long pole, which when the light is ſpent, or otherwiſe 
put out, the ſtäff ſtill continues in ſtatu quo, rigid as it 
was before, It is eaſy to apply the comparifon to ſuch 
as die in the condition as friar John ſpeaks of, It 
is held, by way of a merry tradition, that erection 
after death happens to ſoch as have enjoy d a nun; 


which has given occafion to this verſe, qui monacha 


potitur, virgã tendente moritur, reported firſt by Joannes 
Vincentius Metulinus, &c. See further in du Chat 
himſelf, who ſays falot may likewiſe, allude to the 
Greek S (which ſee in Camb, dict.) ſynonimous 


to the Italian cazzo, or as they pronounce it themſelves 


catſo, and means what our merry tranſlator calls ſome- 
times the carpal trap-ſtick. (tho? the ladies call it, their 
ſugar- ſtiek.) Rabetais's caiche, above, comes from cazzs, 
and ſo does Cazzoni, the famous. ſinger's name, tho? it 
means a larger Tort of catzo, an eleven-inch fugar-ftick, 
4c. &c. &c, In the ſetend'Scaligerana” cats is inter- 
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dies with a ſtiff catſo ? Our prior loves exceedingly 
the white of a capon, In that, ſaid Gymnaſt, he doth 
Not reſemble the foxes ; for of the capons, hens, and 
pullets which they carry away, they never eat the 
white, Why ? ſaid the monk, Becauſe, ſaid Gymnaſt, 
they have no cooks to dreſs them, and, if they be 
not competently made ready, they remain red and 
not white: the redneſs' of meats being a token that 
they have not enough of the fire; except the ſhrimpy, 
lobſters, crabs, and crayfiſhes, which are cardinalifed 
with boiling. God's fiſh, ' ſaid the monk, the 
porter of our abbey then hath not his head well 
boiled; for his eyes are as red as a mazer made of 
an alder-tree. The thigh of this leveret: is good for 
thoſe that have the gout. |. Some natural philoſophy; 
ha, ha, what is the reaſon that the thighs of a gentle- 
woman are always freſh and cool ? This problem, 
ſaid Gargantua, is neither in Ariſtotle, in Alexander 
|  Aphrodiſeus, nor in Plutarch, There are three cauſes, 
| faid the monk, by which that place is naturally re- 
( freſhed, Prim, becauſe the water runs all along 
| it, Secundò, becauſe it is a ſhady place, obſcure and 
. dark, upon which the ſun never ſhines. And thirdly, 
[4 becaufe it is continually blown upon, and aired by 
reverberation from the back door, by the fan of 
i the ſmock, and flipflap of the cod- piece. And luſty 
my lads, ſome bouſing liquor, page; ſo, (4) crack, 
crack, crack, O what a good God have we, that 
gives us this excellent juice! I call him to witneſs, 
if I had been in the time of Jeſus Chriſt, I would 
have kept him from being taken by the Jews in the 
garden of Olivet ; and the devil fail me, if 1 ſhould 
have failed to cut off = hams of thoſe gentlemen 


* 


| preted Braguette, a . tak ng the continens for 
the WIE 7 


- (4) Crack, Friar John * how quick he 
ſwallowed SY s of Fg 
| += »apoſilts 


o 
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apoſtles who" ran away o baſely after they had ſo. 
well ſupp' d, and left their good maſter in the lurch. 
I hate that man worſe than poiſon that offers to run 
away, When he ſhould fight and lay ſtoutly about 
him, O that I were but a king of France for four- 
ſcore or an hundred years! by G. 1 ſhould whip 
like curtail'd dogs | thoſe runaways of Pavia. A 
plague take them, why did they not chuſe rather to 
die there, than to leave their good prince in that 
pinch and neceſſity ? Is it not better and more ho- 
nourable to periſp in fighting vallaptly, than to live 
in diſgtace by cowardly. running away? We are like 
to eat no great ſore, of goſlings this Year; thereſore, 
friend; reach me ſome of that roaſted pig there. 
. Diavols, is there; no more muſt? No more ſweet 
wine} Germinavit radix Jeſſe. I renounce my life, 
I die for thirſt. This wine is, none of the worſt. 
What wine drank: you at Paris ? I give myſelf to the 
devil, if I:did not once keep open houſe at Paris for 
all comers - ſix months together. Do you know 
friar- Claude of the high. kilderkins? O the good 
ſellowy that he is !- But what fly. hath ſtung, him of 
late, he is become ſo hard a ſtudent? For my part, 
I ſtudy not at all, In our abbey. we never ſtudy, 
ay fear of the (5) mumps, Our late abbot Was wont 
os at it is a Bo mona thing, to ſee a 

0 N 17 learned 


. (5)-Mumps,] Auripeaulx, an Angerin word 3 as in- 
deed Rabelais brings in-all the various words, of the ſe-. 
veral provinces- of France, which makes his work: the 
more humorous and diverting, It means the pain in 
the ears, orillons, as tis called at Paris, It. is an im- 
poſthumous ſwelling in the parotides, which arę the two 
arteries on the right and left ſide of the throat, going 
upward above the ears. Intenſe ſtudying, friar John 
inſinuates, would fo, ſtrain and alfect ches e as 
to cauſe the ear-ach, | 
(6) Monſtrous thing, 82 J. gui Patin e in 
Vor. I, one 
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| Yearnetl monk: by G — maſter my friend, magis 
magnos Elerices, non ſunt magis manos fapitntes, 
You never faw'fo many hares as there are this year, 
1 could not any Where come by a goſhawk, mor 
tafſe! of faleon: my lord Belomere promifed me a 
lanfter, [hawk] but he wrote do me not long ago, 
that he was become purſy. The partridges will fo 
multiphy heneeforth, that chey will go near to eat 
up our ears. I take no delight in the Nalking-horke, 
for I catch ſuch cold, that T am like to founder my. 
ſelf at that ſport. If I do not run, -toil, travel and 
trot about, I am not well at eaſe. True it is, that 
in teaping over © hedges and buſhes, () my frock 
leaves always fome of its woeF behind it. I have 
recovered a dainty -yrey-hound; I give um to the 
devil if he faffer a hare to eſeape him. A groom 
was leading him to my ford *Hunt-littk; and 1 
robbed him of him. Did I Hl: No friar John, "ſaid 
Gymnaſt, no, by M pantry, chat are, no. (8) 80; 
laid the monk, do 1 atteſt theſe ſame devils ſo long 
as they laſt: virtue G — What could that gouty 
limpard have done with fo fine a dog? By the 
body of G be is better plested, When [one pre- 
ſents him with a good yoke of oxen; Now now ? 
faid*Ponocrates, you 'fwear, friur John. It is only, 
faid the monk, but wo {grave and (9 adorn my 
fpeeth; they are colours of a Ciceronian rhetoric, 


otic df his letters, that formerly ft was 44-proverd : 
Indoctus ut monathus, ignorant and unlentmed 46 # 
monk; and in our time there has appenrd a famous 
abbot maintairiing in print, that it were do be wiſh's 
the ſume could ebe faid nowaa-days. ö | 
_ {7 My froth, c.] It is true chut this way of 
Bving, for one df my cloth, oftentimes brings upon me 
very mortifying rebukes from my ſuperiors. 

($)" 88 — % 1 atteſt, *&c!Þ 80 muy it happen 'to 
ſuch ſort of people as long as they tive, | 

(9) *Adora my ſpeech] „% 


8e 


noiſome thing, 
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CHAP. XL. 


Why monks are the out- caſts of the 
world; and wherefore ſame ave Digger 
noſes chan others. 


V. the; faith ct a ohtifian; ſaid" Exdenion, 1 
am higtuy tranſported, when I confider nt 

an honeſt fellow this monk is ; for he makes us all 
merry. How is it then that they exclude themonks - 
from all good companies; calling them feaſt-trou- 
blers, as the bees drive away the drones from their 
hives ? . Ignavum fucos, pecus, ſaid Maro, à pre- 
ſepibus arcent. Herounto anſwered Gargantua, There 
in nothing fo true, as that the frock and cowle draw 
be them the opprobriss,” injuries, and maledictidns 
of the world, zuſt as the wind called (1) Cecias 
attracts the clouds: the peremptory reaſon is, be- 
cauſe they eat the turd of the world: that is to ſay, 
they feed upon the fins .of the people, and as a 
they are caſt into the privies; that 
is, the convents and abbies, ſeparated from civil con- 


 verſation, as. the privies and retreats of a houſe 


are: but if you concuiue how an ape in a family is 


always mockgd, and provokingly inaenſed) you ſhall 
eaſily apprehend ho- ment are ſhunned of all men, 


paſſage in his Rabelais, bis diſcourſe 
of the ſublime, ſect. 14, ms ſays, that ſwearing, 


now and then, on a proper Geras, on, does grandem 


efflcere orationem. 
(1) Cegias] This is taken from Ariſtotle, Eft etiam 
ventus nomine Cecias, quem Ariſtoteles ita flare dicit, 


ut nubes non propellat, fed ut ad fele vort; ſays 
Aulus Gellius, I, 2. c. 22. | , 


P 2 both 


* 


both young and old: (z) the ape keeps not the 


houſe, as a dog doth: he draws not in the plow, as 
the ox: he yields neither milk nor wool, as the 
ſheep: he carrieth no burthen, as a horſe doth : 
that which he doth is only to conſkit, ſpoil, and 
defile..all ; which is the cauſe, wherefore he hath of 
all men mocks, frumperies, and baſtinadoes. 

After the ſame manner a monk, I mean thoſe 
little, idle, lazy monks, (3) doth not labour and work, 
as do the peaſant and artificer; doth not ward and 


defend the country, as doth the ſoldier; cureth not 
the ſick and diſeaſed, as the phyſician. doth ; doth 


neither preach nor teach, as do the evangelical doors 
and: ſchoolmaſters ; doth not import commodities 
and things neceſſary for the commonwealth, as the 
merchant doth : therefore is it, that by and of all 
men they are hooted at, hated, and abhorred. Yea, 
but, ſaid Grangouſier, they pray to God for us. 


(2) The ape, &c.] Taken 4 Plutarch. 
(4) Doth not labour, &c. ] This reaſon of people la- 
ting and deſpiſing the monks fo racks is n in the 
following quatrain: 


De plus d'un million te 8 
Nous pouvous fournir e 
Qui ne ſervent, commes les mouches, 
Qu' a manger le travail d'autruy. 


In Engliſh, 
- Of mouths above a million, we 
Can furniſh you each hour, 
Who, as the drone defrauds the bee, 
Do others Wr devour. 


It is true, the Jeſuits are made to ſpeak thoſe words 
in the ſatire of the Ratspelez (A. 1678.) but the qua- 
train anſwers to, nos numerus ſumus & fruges conſumere 
nati ; a verſe which is applicable to all monks, and all 
religious, tho” particularly fitted to the cordehiers. See 
the jeſuits paſſe par tout in 1667. 

Nothing 
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Nothing leſs, anſwered Gargantua : true it is, with 
a tingle tangle, jangling of bells, they trouble and - 
diſquiet all their neighbours about them, Right, 
ſaid the monk, (4) a maſs, a matin, a veſper well 
tung, is half ſaid, They mumble out great ſtore of 
legends and pſalms, by them not at all underſtood; 
they ſay many patenotres, interlarded with ave 
maries, without thinking upon, or apprehending the 
meaning of what it is they ſay ; which truly I call 
(5) mocking of God, and not prayers. But ſo help 
them God, as they pray for us, and not for being 
afraid to loſe their victuals, their manchets, and good 
fat pottage, All true chriſtians, of all eſtates and 
conditions, in all places, and at all times, ſend up 
their prayers to God, and the ſpirit przyeth and in- 
tercedeth for them, and God is gracious to them, 
Now ſuch a one is our good friar John; therefore 
every man defireth to have him in his company: he 
is no bigot, he is not for divifion ; he is an honeſt 
heart, a plain, reſolute, good fellow; he travels, he 
labours, he defends the oppreſſed, comforts the af- 
flicted, helps the needy, and keeps the cloſe of the 
abbey, Nay, ſaid the monk, I do a great deal more 
than that ; for whilſt we are diſpatching our matins 
and anniverſaries, in the choir, I make withal ſome 
croſs-bow-ſtrings, poliſh glaſs bottles and boults; I 
twiſt ** and (6) weave purſe-nets, wherein to 


catch 


pos A maſs well ring is | half ſaid] In the ſame ſenſe 
we ſay, a beard well-lather'd is half ſhav'd. 

(J) Mocking of God, and not prayers]. Perhaps Ra- 
belais, who underſtood High Dutch, had the German 
proverb in view, gotts geſpatt, und nicht gotts gebett, 
which, however, ſounds better in that tongue, becauſe of 


the alluſion from geſpatt, mocking, to gebett, praying. 


(6) Weave purſe-nets, &c,] Facito aliquid” operis : 
ut ſemper te diabolus inveniat occupatum vel 
fiſcellam texe Janco: vel caniſtrum lentis plecte vi- 


3 minibus 
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catch conies. I am never idle L But Hola, fill, fill; 
fome drink, ſome drink, here, bring the fruit. Theſe 
cheſnuts are of the wood of (7) Eftrox, and with 
1 new wine, will make you a compoſer of 


8) bum- ſonnets. You are not yet (9) well liquored, 

G--- 1 drink at all fords like a promoter's 

(ro) [profor's)] horſe. Friar John, ſaid Gymnaſt, 

i take away the ſnot that hargs at your noſe, Ha, 
a, faid the monk, am not I in danger of drowning, 

ing I am in water even to the noſe? No, no, 
Quare? Quia, though it comes out thence abundantly, 

yet there (11) never goes in any; for it is well an- | 
zdoted with fyrup of the wine. 4% 


O, 


minibus —apum fabrics Avearta . texantur & 
Ina capiendis pifcibus ; ſays St. Jerom to the monk 
Rufticus, in the canon numquam, &c, The abuſe of 
this canon was got to fach a pitch at the time of the 
toncotdat, that the monks and abbots, when their 
repaſts, &c, were over, hardly minded any thing dſe but 
theſe trifles, and whiſtling to canary birds and tlinnets. 
| [See Brantome's illuſt, men.] Friar John, a downright 


— _ 
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rake, uſed to buſy himſelf in theſe matters during the 
time of divine ſervice, and when be was at church at 
his 1 1 ps pag? 5 
(7) Eſtrox] A certain tract in lower Poitou, abounding 
with all manner of good fruit, | 
(8) Bumſonnets ] Fares. Pets. 
a 8 Well liquor'd] It ſhould be well butler'd, well 
vided of one to ſerve wine as quick as he ſhould do. 
Nhe word uſed by Rabelais comes from mouſſe, i. e. 
the page of the wine veſſels, from the Spaniſh mogo. 
_ (10) Proctor's horſe] For this I muſt refer the reader 
to m. du Chat. | 
- (11) Never goes in any] He never drinks any water. 
- Friar 1 anſwers to the vino ſuffocatus aquatn 
n nullum corporis partem admittit, in Bebelius's ſacetious 
tales, 1. 3. It has been turned into a fong in a French 
play, where a tun- belly d toper is made to lay thus, * 
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O, my friend, he, that hath winter boots made 
of ſuch leather, may boldly fin for oifters, for they 
will never take water. What is the cauſe, ſaid 
Gargantua, that friar John hath (ra) ſuch a goodly 


noſe? (13) Becauſe, ſaid Grangouſter, that God 


would have it ſo, who frameth us in ſuch form, 
and for ſuch end, as is moſt agreeable to hig divine 
will, even as a potter faſhioneth his veſſels. Be- 
cauſe, ſaid Ponocrates, he. came with.the-firſt to the 
fair of noſes," and therefore made choice of the 
faireſt and the greateſt, - Piſh, ſaid. the monk, that 
is not the reafon of it; but, according to the true 
monaſtical philoſophy, it is becauſe my nurſe had 
(14) ſoft teats, by virtue whereof, whilſt ſhe, gave 


Le jus de la treille 
Dans une bouteille 
Court trop de danger, &c, 
bigger Angles, 
The juice of the graps 
May make its eſcape, = 
If you in # bottle do lodge it t * 
But it's ſafe, let me tell ye, 
When ftow'd in my belly 3 | 
Nought but water comes out of that budget, 


(rz) Such a goodly noſe ?] Rabelais, bringing in this 
queſtion towards the end of the repaſt, has a view to 
an antient way of ſpeaking of theſe who, being: quite 
unemploy'd, or aut. of diſcourſe; look at people's noſes 
3s they paſs by, to ſee whoſe ſnout is handſomeſt. 

(13) Becauſe that God would have it ſo] An anſwer 
Ike that of Xanthus to his gaidener in Æſop's life. 

(14) Soft teats] Bouchet, in his 24th ſerte (which 
take to mean his eyenings conferences, for I never ſaw 
the pos) ſays that friar John's anſwer is not altogether 

a joke; for that the famous ſurgeon, Ambroſe * 
has. maintain d, that the hardneſs of a nurſe's brea 
may make the child have a flat noſe, 
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me ſuck, my noſe did ſink in, as in ſo much butter. 
The bard breaſts of nurſes make children ſhort-noſed. 
But hey gay, ad formam naſi cognoſcitur (15) ad te 
levavi. I am for no ſweet ſtuff with my ppl, 

wyy d 2 rather ſome e 


eee 


n ICS 3» « 2 apbeape pvc 
How the monk made Gargantua ſleep, 
and of his hours and breviaries. 


Upper being ended,” they confiltes of the bu- 
fineſs in hand, ard concluded, that about mid- 
night they ſhould fall unawares upon the enemy, 
to know what manner of watch and ward they 
kept; and in the mean while take a little reſt, the 
better to refreſh themſelves, \- But Gargantua could 
not ſleep by any means, on which ſide ſoever he 
turned himſelf. Whereupon, the monk ſaid to him, 
I never ſleep ſoundly, but when I am at fermon 
or prayers. Let us therefore begin, you and I, the 
ſeven penitential pſalms,* to try whether you mall 
not quickly fall aſleep. The conceit pleaſed Gar- 
gantua very well, and beginning the firſt of theſe 
pſalms, as ſoon as they came to beati, quorum, 
they fell aſleep both the one and the other. But 
the monk, for his :boing AAP accuſtomed (1) to 
| * 
( 19 Ad te Een Broſeatnbille has PEGS it in 
is prologue on large noſes.” And from thence a certain 
pleaſant ſhe finner, being deceiv'd, cry'd out, Naſe, me 
deeepiſti : - noſe, thyu haſt deceiy'd me. (She would 
ge ver judge of a catk by his comb, any mote.) 
(1) To the hoqr of clauſtral matins] It is an ob- 
ſervation of ſir Edwin Sandys, that if the pope * 
* 3 take 


er, 
ed. 
| te 


more old drunkards than old phyficians, 
made this pation and covenant with my appetite, 


upon hard ſtones, or bare boards, 


the hawk's excrements. 
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the hour of elauſtral matins, failed not to awake 
a little before midnight, and being up himſelf, a- 
waked all the reſt, in ſinging. aloud, and with a full 
clear voice, the ſong, 


Awake, O Reinian, awake, 
Awake, O Reinian, ho: 
Get up for a pot and a cake; 
With a diddle dum, diddle dum, do. 


When they were all rouz'd and up, he ſaid, My 
maſters, it is a uſual ſaying, that we begin matins 
with coughing, and ſupper with drinking; let us 
now (in doing i clean-.contrarily) begin our matins 
with drinking, and, at night, before ſupper, we 
will cough as hard as we can? What, ſaid Gar- 
gantua, to drink ſo ſoon after ſleep ! this is not to 
live by the rule of phyſicians ; for you outzht firſt 
to ſcour and cleanſe your ſtomach of all its ſuper- 
fluities. O rot your phyſicians, ſaid the monk, a 
hundred devils leap into my body, if there be not 
I have 


that it always lieth down, and goeth to bed. with me 


(2) (for of that I take very good care) and then it 


alſo riſeth with me the next morning, (3) Tend 


take a fancy to arm all the monks of his empire, and 
make them turn ſoldiers, there would be ns reſiſting 


ſuch men, Who have been ſo long accuſtom'd to obey 


orders, to live upon a little, to riſe early, and to ſleep 
I tranſlate m. du 
Chat's words, not having ſir Edwin's book by me.) 
(2) For of that 1 take very good care], By a great 
deal of exerciſe all the day long. | 
(3) Tend your cures, &c. ] Gargantua had faid to 


friar John, that he ought” firſt to ſcour (ecurer) his 
ſtomach, &c. 


The friar therefore anſwers: in terms 
borraw ed from falconry, wherein the word curcs means 


2 8 your 
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your cures as much as you will, I wilt get me to 
my tiring. What tiring do you mean? ſaid Gar- 
gantua. My breviary, faid the monte; for juſt as 
the falconers, before they feed their bat, do 
make them tire at a hen's leg, to purge their brains 
of phlegm, and ſharpen them to a good appetite; 
ſo, by taking this joll) little breviary in the morn- 
ing, I fcour all my lungs, and find myſelf ready to 
_ 
After what manner, faid Gargantua, do vou ſay 
theſe (4) belly heures of yours? (5) After the man. 
ner of ; Whipfield,” ſaid the monk, dy (6) three 
pſalms, and three leſſvons, or nothing zu, he chat 
will, I never tie myfelf to hours; les heubes are 
made for the man, and not the man for ſes heures: 


(4) Belly heures] Belles heures. Fine prayers. 

(5) After the manner of Whipfield] Read, ſecundùm 
uſum Fecan, Fecan is an abbey of regular canons, an 
was allow'd the privilege of the \haute-juftice (ſee Cots 
grave) by Rich, III, duke of Noa, * likewiſe 
obtain'd 25 the pope (John XVII) chat the laid 
religious thquld be exempt frem the atchbithap 4 
Roven's, juriſdiction, and might take cognizance of 
caſes relating to their own men, even in ſpirituals, (See 
du Chefne) What Had turn'd into à proverb the recital 
of the prayers (heures) of Fecan, was an extreme re- 
HYaxation of the rate, and remiſſneſs of diſcipline arhong 
the religions of that abbey, who extended their privileges 
even to à total, or #t- keaſt partial, omiſſion of their 


1 Sn e 
(86) Three pfſalms; aud three ons] Cavelier Nke. 
$0 the draper in Patelm: | 
II eſt avocat potatif, | | 

| A trois legons & A trois pſeaumes, 

This way of ſpeaking is borrow'd from the breviary 
1(wafs or ſervice-books) where the office is fix d to more 
or fewer pſalms and leſſons, according as the day is more 
or leſs ſolemn, . ; * 


T3 A4SESESDTRS 


* 


res 


therefore is it that I make my prayers in faſhion of 
Nirrup leathers z I ſhorten or lengthen them when I 
think good. Brevis oratio penetrat ccelos, & longa 
potatio evacuat ſcyphos,, Where is that written? 
By my faith, - ai&-Ponotrates,* I cannot tell, my 
illiceck; but thou art worth gold. Like you; fir, 
aid the monk. But (7) venite apotemus. Then 
made they ruady rafhers' of the coals in abundance, 


and good fat brewis with fippets, and the mon 


drank at pleaſure, Some kept him company, 

did as he did; others let it alone. Fries 
every man began to atm and equip himfelf for battle, 
and they armed the monk againſt hie wilt ; for hie 
defired no other armour: fer back and breaſt, but 
his: frock, nor any other weapon in his hand, but 
the Raff of the croſs: yet, /as their pleaſure, was he 
armed cap-a-pe,. and mounted (8) upon one of the 
beſt horſes in the kingdom, with a good flaſhing 
ſabre by his ſite. Together with Mm were Gargantua, 
Ponocrates, Gymnaſt, Eudemon, and five and twenty 
more of the maſt reſolute: and adventurous of Gran= 
goufier's houſe, all armed at proof, wit their lances 
in their hands, mounted lieu $2; George, and every 
one ai them having a hacquebuſe behind him, 


| (7) Venite apotemus} Phe monk alludes to the ve- 
dite Moramus of his breviary. | | 


| (8) Upon one of the heft horſes: in the kingdom} 


Sus ung bon cougſier du roſaume. M. du Chat will have 
it that Rabelais here means, a Nespalitan horſe, and 
that he ſpeaks after the way of the Italians, who, by 
the bare word kinga, commonly uaderſtand, and 
would have others alſo underſtand the bingdom af 
Nagler Like our Iriſhmen, who, when they mean 
f 


Iriſh, or of Ireland, 
ſuch a ane of the kinglom, 


4 one. is Hs Fg an, inſtead of ſaying he's - 
ey lay 


he n of the kingdom. 1. 
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RABELATS's - Book I. 


CHAP. xIII. 


How the monk encouraged his fellow- 
champions, and, wow he bange 90 a 
tree. 


f z 
HUS went out theſe craliane mien on 
their adventure, in full reſolution, to know 
what enterpriſe they ſhould undertake, and what to 
be aware of in the day of the great and horrible 
battle. And the monk encouraged them, ſaying, 
My children, do not fear nor: doubt, I will con- 
duct you ſafely; God and St. Benedict be with us. 
If 1 had ſtrength anſwerahle to: my courage, by 
death I would phume them for you (1) like ducks, 
1 fear nothing but the great 6rdnance, ; yet I know 
a prayer, which the ſub-ſexton. of our abbey. taught 
me, that will preſerve /a man from the violence 
of guns, and all manner of fire-engines ; but it 
will do me no good, becauſe I do not believe it. 
However, my ſtaff of the croſs will beat the devil. 
Parbleu, (2) whoever is a duck amongſt you, I give 
myſelf to the devil, if 1 do not make a mon Gf 
him in my Read, and hamper  [ſwaddle] | him 
within my frock, which is a cure for cowardiſe. 
Did you never hear of my lord (3) Meurles his 


(65 Like ducks] The contrary way, againt the 
tra a, as they pluck ducks, 

(2) Whoever is -a duck] Read, whoever plays the 
duck, i. e. dips down 15 d, as ducks dive in no 
water, when they're in fear, 

I] Mevrles] An ancient and an honourable family 
at Montpelier, where they till enjoy eminent poſts both 
civil and | _ 


CIS 9 2 grey- 
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grey-hound, which was not worth a ſtraw in the 
fields: he put a frock. about his neck : by the body 
of G--- there was neither hare nor fox that could 
eſcape him; and Which is more, he lined all the 
bitches in the country, tho' before that he was 
feeble-reined, and (4) de frigidis & maleficiatis. 
The monk uttering theſe words in choler; as he 
paſs'd under a walnut- tree, in his way towards the 
cauſey, he broached the vizor of his helmet, on 
the ſtump of a great branch of the tree: neverthe- 
leſs, he ſet his ſpurs ſo fiercely to the horſe, who 
was full of mettle, and quick on the ſpur, that he 
bounded forwards, and the monk, going about to 
ungrapple his vizor, let go his hold of the bridle, 
and ſo hanged by his hand upon the bough, whilſt 
his horſe ſtole away from under him. By: this 
means was the monk left, hanging on the walnut- 
tree, and crying for help: Murder, murder: and 
ſwearing alſo tlat he was betray d. Eudemon per- 
ceived him firſt, and calling Gargantua, ſaid, Sir; 
come and ſee Abſalom hanging. Gargantua, being 
come, conſidered the countenance of: the monle, and 
in what. poſture he hanged: wherefore he ſaid to 
Eudemon, You:were miſtaken in comparing him 10 
Abſalom, for Abſalom hung by his hair, but this 
ſnaveling monk hangeth by the ears. Help me, 


ſaid the monk, in the devil's name; is this a time 


for you to flout? (5) You ſeem to me the decretaliſt 
: a) De frigidis, &c. ] Frigid & maleficiat is properl 
faid of a man that is impotent, either by natuxe,. or b 
ſome witchery ; ſuch as tying the codpiece-point, which 
ſee explained elſewhere. * . 
(5) You. ſeem to me the decretaliſt preachers] This 
anſwers to that of St. Auſtin, in reference to one, who, 
rather than ftrive to ſhake off his fins, is puzzling his 
brains about how it ſhould poſſibly be that original fin 
could deſcend from his parents to him, The Joco- 


ſeria 


preachers, 
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preachers, Who ſay, that whoſoevdr ſhall: ſde hig 
neighbdur im danger af death, ought, upon pain of 
(6) triſulc excommunication, - rather to admoniſh 
him to ntake' corifeſſton, and put his cunſcience in the 
ſtate of grace, than to help him. Atd therefore, 
when I fhall-ſae them fallen inte à river, and ready 
to be drowhhed, inſtead of lending them my hand 
add pulling them out; I ſhall make thera fine my 
ſermon, dd contemptu mundi, & fuga! ſeculi; and 

when they are fark doad, then go to fiſh for them. 
Be quiet, fGid'Gymnaſt, and ſtir not, my minion ; 
J am now. comitg to unhang thee, for. thou art a 
pretty little gentle monachus : monachus in elauſtro 
non valet ova aus ; ſed quanto oft extra bene valet 
triginta. (5) I have ſeen above ſive hundred hang d, 
but I,never; d any hang with fo goed: a grace: 


truly, if 1 had ſo good a one, I would wühngiy 


bang thus all my kfe-time, What, ſaid the monk, 
have you almoſt done preaching? Help me, in 
ace abelian ng N waar egrr; 


teria of Mfelander, "oy 1. n. mo Quomodo e. 
ratiene fiat; ut -peceatum * moers ab Adamo in omnes 
homines dimanet atque derivetur, diff ile cognitu eſt, 
peque ad ſalutem neceſſatiam. Quamebrem Auguſtini 
ſententiam ſalutarem eſſe puto, qui ſeribit, quemque 
poſtriyn patius debere ſludere, qua ratione ab bac labe 
0 noxa originali eximatur, Len ut velit curiosè inqui - 
. 4 in eam Ceci Et narrant quendam 
deer in puteum cecidiſſe, qui cum ejularet & canque- 


modo illuc effet præcipltatus, reſpondit: Quomodo huc 
Keciderim, quarere definas : Mud verd. queſo. te ſeduls, 
' cures at me fine extrahas. D. Mart. 1. Cor, 15, 


PR Trifule Three- pointed, Ne Jupiter's thunder, 
1 Th 1 my 1 ve five hungted hanged] Gymuaſt 


en of Paxis, or of the 
E.. i 95 f ed ct La blog 
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of {3) the orher ſpirit j vr by the habit which I wear, 
you ſhall rupent it, {9) tempore & toco prelibatis, 
Then Gyninaſt © attghted: from this horſe,” and, 
climbing up rhe wallwaor-rree, lifted op the moni 
viith one hand, by the guſnets of His armeur under 
the arm-pits, and witk the: other undid nie vwizor 
from the ump of the broken branch; which done, 
he let him fall to th ground, and hienifolf after, Ay 
ſoon as the monk was down, {10) he put off all his 
arnour, and thiew wwyy one piece after another 
about the fd; avid, taking to him again his Raff of 
the wrofs, T ö up His horſe, which Eudemon 
had caught in his running away. Then went they 
on merrily, riding on the highway, 


WHIT 


CHAP. XLIII. 


How the {ſcouts and far of Piero 
chole were met with by ua 
and how the monk ew captain Draw- 
forth, and then was taken N dy 
dis enemies. 


lerochole, N i "6a os Ta 
eſcaped out of the broxl and defeat wherein 


a The other ſpirit] That is, the devil, in whoſe 
name he had at firſt cr 8 This is che re- 
Acheronta 


verſe of Vuagil's Flectere 6 negueo ſuperos, 
movebo. 


(9) Tem & loco prelibatis] N 
Lane the vt. 9 of the judgment upon Rabelais 
might have believ'd han, Thad he brought any proof of it. 


(10) He put OS Ty when * 


* againſt Golab, 
(* 
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(x) Tripet was untriped, grew very angry that the de- 
vils ſhould ha ve ſo run upon his men, and held all that 
night a counſel of war; at which (2) Raſhcalf and 
Touchfaucet concluded his power to be ſuch, that he 
was able to defeat all the devils * hell, if —. ſhould 
come to juſtle with his forces. . 

This Pierochole did not fully believe, though he 
doubted not much of it, Therefore ſent he, under 
the command and conduct of the count (3) Draw- 
forth, - for diſcovering of the country; the number of 
fixteen hundred horſemen, all well mounted upon 
light horſes for 8 ong (4) — -or wu 
n n "ts F ien with 


(x) Tripet] Lorſque Tripet feut eftrips. "Captain 
Tripet, of whom, before, in . chap. 4 5, it. is ſaid, th 
Gyninaſt made him diſembogue his foul amidft * 
and broths which came out of hi Rare, his guts. 

(2) Raſhcalf. and Touchfaucet] Haſtiveau may 
taken for Raſhcalf well enough I confeſs ; but fri 
means a ſort of grape, ſo call'd' becauſe it cones in — 

i. e. it is ſooner ripe than other grapes, and, as C. Stephens 
in his prædium ruſticum obſerves, denotes a raſh man, 
who is too haſty either to give or take counſel, Touque- 
dillon,” I on, may likewiſe be made to mean Touch- 
faucet; but it is a word properly of Languedoc, where 
they call a Tonquedillon a bully, qui touche de loin, 
who touches at a diſtance, but whoſe heart, fails him 
when he comes to a Cloſe engagement, ' The artillery 
ſtrikes de loin, at a diſtance, and therefore we ſee in 
ch. 26, Touquedillon was ſet over that of Picrochole. 
<0) Drawforth] Tiravant, A partiſan, whoſe buſineſs 
was tirer avant, to advance before, to get intelligence, 
and difcover the enemy and the country round about. 

(4) Throughly beſprinkled with holy water] There's 
nothing in all this that is not applicable to the antient 
Burgundian men- at-arms. The people of the two 
'Burgundies were, and ſtill are (thoſe of the upper Bur- 
gundy eſpecially) extremely ſuperſtitious, and the ban- 
doleer of thoſe men- at-· arms, with» the IE croſs 
4+, oK 


* 
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with holy water; and every one for their cognizance 
had a (5) ſtar in his ſcarf, to ſerve at all adventures, 
in caſe they ſhould happen to encounter with devils ; 
that by the yirtue, as well of that (6) Gregorian water,, 
as of the ſtars, they might make the devils (7) diſ- 
appear and vaniſh, E 
In this equipage, they made an excurſion upon the 
country, till they came near to Vauguyon, and to 
the holpital ; but could never find any body to ſpeak. 
unto : whereupon they returned a little back, and by 
chance, in a ſhepherd's cottage near to Coudray, they, 
found five pilgrims. Theſe they, carried away bound 


on them, was very like that part of a prieſt's habiliment 
call'd a ſtole, ET Kroon tbe "ol 
(5) A tar] Read a ſtole, not,a ſtar: une eſtole, 
Rabelais ſays, not une etoille. 
(6) Gregorian water] Gregory I was not "the intro- 
ducer of the holy water, but he was a- ftrong recom-" 
mender of it, inſomuch that the very huſbands Who had 
eonvers'd with their wives, or, as the play ſays, had car- 
naliter'd with them, were not to enter the church till 
they had waſfi'd themſelves with that water, 33. v. 4+ ©, 
Rabelais does not ſpell it Gregoriene, but Gringoriane, 
which is a corruption of Gregoriene, as brinborion comes, 
Tom breviarium, corruptly, and indeed contemptuouſly 
uſed for the Romiſh pſalter, FA 
(] Diſappear and vaniſh] 
Les diables fuit & adyerſaires, 
Et chaſſe fantaſmes contraires. Try 
It drives away both carnal foes and devils, x 
And guards from ſprights and all contrariant evil, 


Says, in Peter'Grofaet's. collection, an antient rhime, 
ſpeaking of the marvellous effects of holy water. Picro-, 
chole's., people imagin'd they ſhould, by virtue of this 
bleſſed water, put to flight every mother's ſon of the 
Gargantuiſts, whom they took for real devils, from the 
time they beheld Gymnaſt's wonderful feats of activity; he 
having likewiſe told them be was a devil, tho' a poor. dne. 
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and manacled, as if they had been ſpies, for all the 
exclamations, adjurations, and requeſts that they 
could make. Being come down from thence towards 
Sevile, they were heard by Gargantua, ho ſaid 
then unto thoſe” that were with him, Camerades and 


fellow ſoldiers, we have here met with an encounter, 


and they are ten times in number more than we: 
Shall we charge them or no? What a devil, ſaid the 
monk, ſhall we do elſe? Do you eſteem men by 


their number, rather than by their valour and 


proweſs ? With this he cried out, Charge, devils, 
charge. Which when the enemies heard, they 
thought, certainly that they had been very devils ; and 
therefore, even then began all of them to run away 
as hard as they could drive; Drawforth only except- 
ed, who immediately Tetfled his lance on its reſt, 
and therewith. hit the monk with all his force on the 
very middle of his breaſt ; but coming againſt his 


hortific frock, the point of the iron, being with the 


blow either broke off or blunted, it was in matter of 
execution, as if you had ſtruck againſt an anvil with 
a little wax cundle. Then did the monk, with his 
Naff of the croſs, give him ſuck a ſtardy thump and 
whirret betwixt His neck and ſhoulders, upon the 
atromion bone, that he made him toſe both ſenſe and 
motion, and fall down ſtone dead at his horſe's feet, 
And ſeeing the ftar [ſtole] which he wore on his 
ſcarf, he ſaid unto Gargantua, Theſe men are but 
prieſts, which is but the beginning of a monk: by 
St. John I am a perfe& monk, I will kin them like 
flies, Then ran de after them at a ſwift and full 
gallop, til te overtook the rear, and felled them 


down (87 Be tree-leaves, firiking athwart, and 


alongſt 


8) Like tres: leaves] Read, like rye, ſeille in French, 
an old word for ſegle, and both from the Latin fecale, 
Sir T. U. miftook this feille for fenitte, Rye, fays 1 
N 
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_ along, and every way. Gyminaſt preſently afked 
Gargantua if they ſhould purſue: them. To whom 
Gargantua. anſwered, By no means; for, according 
to right military diſcipline, you muſt never drive your 
enemy unto deſpaic. For that ſuch a ſtreigin doth 
multiply his force, and encreaſe his courage, which 
was before broken and caſt down, Neither is there 
any better help for men that are owt of heart, toiled, 
and ſpent, than to hope for no fuvour at all, How 
many victories have been taken but of the hands of 
the victors by the vanquiſhed, when they would not 
reſt ſatisfy” d with reaſon, but attempt to put all to 
the ſword, and totally to deſtroy all their enemies, 
without leaving ſo much as one to carry home neus 
ef the defeat of his fellows, Open therefore unto 
your enemies all the gates and ways, and make to 
them a bridge of fitver rather than fail, that you 
may be rid of them, Vea, but, faid Gymnaſt, they 
have the monk. Have they the monk f ſaid Gar- 
zantna's upon mine honour! then it will prove to 
their coſt : but, to prevent all dangers, let us not 
pet retcear, bur halt here quietly, for 1 think 1 do 
Already underftand the policy of our enemies: they 
are truly more directed by chafice and meer fortune, 
than by good advice and counſel. In the mean 
while, . whilſt theſe made a . top under the walnut- 
trees, the monk phſued on the. chaſe, charging all 
he ' ovextook, and giving quarter to none, until he 
met with à trooper, Who carried behind him one of 
the poor pilgrims, and there would have rifted him. 
The pilgrim, in hope of relief at the fight of the 


a is, cut in the beginning of the harveſt, and 
a6ubfleſs, as the Germans mow it, ſo there are, or 
at leaſt were, in France, provinces where they mow'd it 
likewiſe, This makes Rabelais ſay, that friar John 
fell'd down, like rye, ſuch of the enemy as came firſt to 


monk, 
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monk, cried out, Ha, (9) my lord prior, my good 
friend, my lord prior, ſave me, I beſeech you, ſave 
me. Which words being heard by thoſe that rode 
in the van, they inſtantly faced about, and ſeeing 
there was no body but the monk that made this great 
havock and flaughter among them, they lodged 
[loaded] him with blows as thick as they uſe to do 
an (10) aſs with wood: but of all this, he felt no- 
thing, eſpecially when they ſtruck upon his frock, 
his ſkin was ſo hard, Then they committed him to 
two of the marſhal's men to keep, and, looking 
about, ſaw no body coming againſt them; whereupon 
they thought that Gargantua and his party, were fled; 
Then was it that they rode as hard as they could 
towards the walnut-trees to meet with them, and 
left the monk there all alone, with his two foreſaid 
men to guard him, Gargantua heard the noiſe and 
neighing of the horſes, and ſaid to his men, Came- 
rades, I hear the track and heating of the enemies 
horſe-ſeet, and withal perceive, that ſome of them 
come in a troop and full body againſt us: let us 
rally and cloſe here, then ſet forward in order, and 
by this means we ſhall be able to receive their charge, 
to their loſs and our honour, | 418 


(9) My lord prior] As yet friar John was no more 
than the prior of Sermaiſe, See notes on ch. 27, 

(10) An aſs with wood] Back and belly; for ſuch is 
the loading of an aſs carrying wood to market, He ſeems 
to be cover'd ail over with it, | | 
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CHAP, XLIV. 


How the monk rid himſelf of his keepers, 


and how Picrochole's forlorn hope was 
defeated, 


HE monk, ſeeing them break. off thus with- 

out order, conjectured that they were to ſet 
upon Gargantua, and thoſe that were with him, and 
"was wonderfully grieved that he could not ſuccour 
them. Then confidered he the countenance of the 
two keepers in whoſe. cuſtody he was, who would 
have willingly run after the troops to get ſome booty 
and plunder, and were always looking towards the 
valley unto which they were going, Farther, he 
ſyllogiſed, ſaying, Theſe men are but badly ſxill'd in 
matters of war, for they have not required my 
parole; neither have they taken my ſword from me; 
Suddenly hereupon he drew his long ſword, where- 
with he gave the keeper, which held him on the 
Tight fide, ſuch a ſound flaſh, that he cut clean 
through the jugulary veins, and the ſphagitid arteries 
of the neck with the gargareon, even unto the two 
adenes ; and redoubling the blow, he opened the 
ſpinal marrow betwixt the ſecond and the third 
vertebræ. There fell down that keeper ſtark dead to 
the ground, Then the. monk, reining his horſe to 
the left, ran upon the other, who ſeeing his fellow 
dead, and the monk to have the advantage of him, 
cried with a loud voice, Ah, my lord prior, quarter 
I yield, my lord prior, quarter, quarter; my. good 
friend, my lord prior. And the monk cried likewiſe, 
My lord poſterior, my friend, my lord poſterior, you 
man have it upon your poſteriorums. Ha, ſaid the 
: keeper, 
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334 RABEL AIS Bock 1 
keeper, my lord prior, my dear lord prior, 1 pray 
God make you an abbot, By the habit, ſaid the 
monk, which I weat, 1 will here make you a car. 
dinal. What, do you uſe to pay ranſams to religious 
men ? You ſhall have now (1) a red hat of my giving. 
And the fellow cried, Ha my lord prior, my lord 
29 my lord abbot that ſhall be, my lord cardinal, 
my lord all. Ha, ha, * no my lord prior, my 
good little lord prior, 1 yield, render, and deliver 
myſelf up to you. And I deliver thee, ſaid the mon 
to all the devils in hell. Then at one ſtroke he ſtruck 
off his head; cutting his ſcalp-upon the temple-bones, 
and difting up the two bones bregmatis, together 
with the ſagittal commiſſure, as alſo a great part of 
the coronal bone: by which terrible blow likewife he 
eut-the two meninges, and made a deep wound in 
the two poſterior venticles of the brain ; ſo that the 
cranium remain*d hanging upon his ſhoulders, by the 
ſein of the perieranium behind, in form of a dodtor's 
bonnet, black without and red. within, Thus fell'he 
down alſo to the ground ſtark dead. ö i 
And preſently the monk gave his horſe the ſpur, 
and kept the way that the enemy held, ho had 
met with--Gargantua and his companions in the 
broad *high-way, and were fo diminiſhed of their 


(1) A chat of my giving] That is, PH cut off your 
head, and ſozive you a red hat. Thus a.cardinal.en 
rewe (the place of execution at Paris) is ꝓroverbially ſaid 
of a criminahthat is bebeaded; and upon this wretehed 


8 turns the Ning of James Syifame's epitaph, 
enot, who preach'd at the h of the ſuteenth 


century, once ſaid, towards the die of a ſermon of his, 
in the paſſion week, that tho' there were preachers who 
nurſt carry truth with them into the 1 5 were 
threaten d to be made cardinals without going to Rome, 
&c. and the authors of the catholivcon d' Eſpatzne, long 
after that preacher, made uſe of the ſame expreſſion in 

vo places of that fatire, 
number, 


5 
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number, for the enormous ſlaughter that Gargantua 
had made with his great tres amongſt them, as alſo 
Gymnaſt, Ponocrates, Eudemon, and the reſt, that 
they began to retreat diſorderly, and in great haſte, 
as men altogether affrighted, and troubled in both 
ſenſe and underſtanding z and as if they had ſeen the 
very proper ſpecies and form of death before their 
eyes. Or rather, as when you ſee an aſs with a 
brizze under his tail, or fly that ſtings him, run 
hither and thither without keeping any path or way, 
throwing down his load to the ground, breaking his 
bridle and reins, and taking no breath nor reſt; and 
no man can tell what ails him, for they ſee not any 
thing touch him, So fled theſe people, deſtitute of 
wit, without knowing any cauſe of flying, only 
purſued by a paniz terror, which in their minds they 
had ' conceived. The. monk, perceiving that their 
whole: intent was to betake themſelves to their heels, 
alighted from his horſe, and got upon a big large 
rock, which was in che way, and with his great 
brackmard ſword laid ſuch load upon thoſe runa ways, 
and with main ſtrength fetching-a compaſs with his 
arm, without ſeigning or ſparing, .Nlew and OVEr» 
threw ſo many, that his ſword, broke in two pieces, 
Then thought he Within himſelf that he had ſlain and 
killed ſufficiently, and that the reſt ſhould eſcape to 
carry noms. Therefore he took up a battle- ax of 
thoſe that lay there dead, and got upon the rock 
again, (paſſing his time to.ſee the enemy, thus flying, 
and to tumbbe himſelf amongſt the dead. bodies; only 
that he ſuffered nome to carry pike, ſword, lance nor 
gun with hum; and thoſe, who carried the pilgrims 
bound, he made to alight, and gave their horſes unto 
the ſaid pilgrims, keeping them, there with. him under 
the beuge; and-atſo Touchefaucet, who. was then his 
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CHAP. XLV. 


How the monk carried along with him the 
pilgrims, and of the good words unt 
Grangouſier gave them. 


H Is ſkirmiſh being ended, Gargantua retreated 
with his men, excepting the monk; and about 

the dawning. of the day they came unto Grangouſier, 
who in his bed was praying unto God for their 
ſafety and victory: and ſeeing them all ſafe and 
ſound, he embraced them lovingly, and aſked what 
was become of the monk? Gargantua anſwered him, 
that without doubt the enemies had the monk; 
Then have they miſchief and ill- luck, ſaid Grangou- 
fier, Which was very true : therefore'is it a common 
proverb to this day, to give a man the monk, Then 
commanded he a good breakfaſt to be provided for 
their refreſhment. '' When all was ready, they called 
Gargantua ; but he was ſo aggrieved that the monk 
was not to be heard of, that he would neither eat 
nor drink, In the mean while the monk comes, 
and from the gate of the outer court cries out aloud; 
Freſh wine, Freſh wine, Gymnaſt, my friend, /Gym- 
naſt went out and ſaw that it was friar John, who 
brought along with him five pilgrims, and Touche- 
faucet, priſoners. - Whereupon Gargantua likewiſe 
went forth to meet him, and all of them made” him 
the beſt welcome that poſſibly they could, and 
brought him before Grangouſier, who aſked him of all 
his adventures. The monk told him all, both how 
he was taken, how he rid himſelf of his keepers, 
and of the ſlaughter he had made by the way ; and 
how he had reſcued the pilgrims, and brought along 
' with 
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with /him captain Touchefaucet, Then did they 
altogether fall to banqueting moſt merrily. In the 

mean time Grangouſier aſked the pilgrims what 
countrymen they were, whence they came, and 
whither they went? Sweertogo, in the name of the 
reſt; anſwered, My ſovereign lord, I am of St. Oenou 
in Berry, this man is of Paluau, this other is of 
Onzay, this of Argy, and this man of Villebrenin. 
We came from (1) ſaint Sebaſtian near Nantes, and 
are now returning, as we beſt may, dy eaſy journeys. 
Yea, but, ſaid Grangouſier, what went you to do at 
ſaint Sebaſtian ? We went, ſaid Sweertogo, to offer 
up unto that ſanct our vows againſt the plague, Ab, 
poor men, ſaid Grangouſier, do you think that the 
plague comes from St, Sebaſtian ? Ves truly, an- 
{wered Sweertogo, our preachers tell us ſo indeed. 
But is it ſo? ſaid Grangouſier, Do the falſe prophets” 
teach you (2) ſuch abuſes? Do they thus blaſpheme 
the ſancts and holy men of God, as to make them 
like unto the devils, who do nothing but hurt unto 
mankind ? As Homer , writeth, that the plague was 
ſeat into the camp of the Greeks by Apollo; and-as 
the . poets feign,a great rabble of vejoves and -miſ- 
chievous gods :; ſo did a certain old hypocrite preach 
at Sinay, that ſaint Anthony ſent the fire into mens 


(1) St. Sebaſtian near Nantes, &c.] It is at Peligny 
near Nantes, where the body of St, Sebaſtian is ſaid to be 
kept; tho' the poſſeſſion of it is likewiſe inſiſted upon by 
Rome, Soiſſons, and Narbonne. % deen 

(2) Suck abuſes] Without offence to the well · mean- 
ing Grantouſier, there's, no ſuch great hurt in it as he 
fancies. . If ſome ſaints, when they are anger d, ſend 
certain diftempers, as is beler d by the Romaniſts, they 
likewiſe eure them when they pleaſe. This is What I. 
Stephens frankly confeiles in ch. 38. of his apology for 
Herodotus, Poe” | * 
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legs; that (3) faint Eutropius made men hydropick; 
ſaint Gildas, fools; and that faint: Genou made 
them gautiſh, But: I puniſhed him ſo exemplazily, 
though he called me heretic for it, that ſince that 
time no fuch hypocritical rogue durſt ſet: his foot 
within) my | territories. | And truly I wonder that 
your king  fhould ſuffer them in their fermans! to 
publiſh ſuch ſcandalous: doctrine in his dominions. 
For they deſerve to be chaſtiſed with greater ſeverity 
than. thoſe who by magical art, or any other device, 
have brought the peſtilence into a country. The peſt 
killeth but the bodies, but ſuch abominable impoſtors 
empoiſon our very fouls. . As he ſpake theſe words, 
in came the monk very reſolute, and aſked them, 
Whence: are you, you poor wretches? Of St. Genou, 
ſaid they. And how, ſaid the monk, doth the abbot 
Gallicut, that true toper? and the monks, what 
cheer'make they? Marbleau, they'll have a fling at 
yaur wives, whilſt you are upon your (4) — 


1 4 


t St. Eatropius made men kydropicke, Kr. I See | 


Serippa, ch. $7, de vanitate ſcientiarum, and H. Stephens, 
e. 38. of the apology for Herodotus,” Ridendi ſunt, 
ſays the former, qui à nominis fimilitudine & vocum con- 
ſußone, & per ſimilia futilia inventa ſanctis quædam mor- 
borum genera adſcribunt, ut Germani caducum morbum 
Valentino, quia hoc nomen (fallen) cadere ſignificat, & 
Galli Eutropio addicant hydropicos, ob conſtmilem ſonum. 

(4) Gadding pilgrimage] Time was that theſe devout 
Journeyings were in great vogue; but they never had ſo 
much ſucceſs as when the' pilgrim undertook them with 
4 view to Have children. Toleno, in that epigram of 
Bezs's, Tollendæ cupidus Toleno prolis, is a famous ex- 
— * of this. The good man was rich, but had nv 
children, tho* he had beer! married ſome years, In full 
affurance that he Honld ſoon ſee himſelf a father, could 
He but make heaven His friend, he courageouſly under- 


Holy 


takes at once a pilgrimage to Loretto, another to the 
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pilgrimage, Hin, hen, ſaid Sweertogo; I am not 
afraid of mine; for he, that ſhall ſee: her by day, 
will never break his neck to come to her in the night- 
time, Vea, marry, faid the monk, now you have 
hit it : let her be as ugly as ever Was Proſerpina, ſhe 
will not keep ber arſe dry, if there dwell any monks 
near her. For a good carpenter will make uſe of any 
Kind of timber; Let ne he pepper d with the pon, 
if you find not all your wives with, child at yeun 
return; for the very: ſhadow of an abbey ſteeple is 
prolifick, N f | | 5 

It is, ſaid Gargantua, like the water of Nilus in 
Epypt, if yd believe Strabe and Pliny, lib. 7. cap. 2. 
What virtue will there be thtn in their bullets of 
concupiſcence, heir Habits, and their Badies ? 

Then, ſaid Grangouſier, go your ways, poor men, 
in the name of God the creator; tb H I pity ta 
guide ydu perprtually; and hencefotward, betnot ſo 
ready to undertake theſe idle and unprofitable journies, 
Look: to you? families, labour every man in his voor 
tion, inſtruct your children, and lie as the good 
apoſtle St. Paul directeth you. In doing whereof, 
God, his angels, and ſaints will guard and protect 
you, and no evib or plague at any time ſhall-befal yu. 

Then Gargantus led them inte the hall to take 


their refoctiom: but the pilgrims did nothing bub 


ſigh,. and ſaid to Gargantua; O how happy is thay 


holy ſopulchre, and à third to mount Sinai. It is eaſy 
to imagine ho great a ſatigue he underwent during ſe 
long a peregrination. But how tranſported was he, when 
upon his return home, after a three years voyage, he 
found his family increaſed with three lovely boys, whom 
he had not the trouble of getting? ' Certainly the piety 
of our anceſtors was of great advantage in this reſpect, 
and fince it has inſenfibly grown cold, mademoiſelle Sein 
had good reaſon to ſay in Feneſte, I. 3, the world was 
going to be no more, and mankind would ſoon be at an 
end, for want of pilgti mages. D 
| Q 2 land 
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land which hath ſuch a man for their lord ! we have 
been more edify' d and inſtructed by the talk which 
he hath had with us, than by all the ſermons that 
ever were preached in our town. This is, ſaid Gar- 
gantua, that which Plato faith, lib. 5. de republ. 
That thoſe commonwealths are happy, whoſe rulers 
philoſophiſe, and whoſe philoſophers rule. Then 
cauſed he their wallets to be filled with victuals, and 
their bottles with wine, and gave unto each of them 
a horſe to eaſe them upon the way, together with 
ſome (5) pence to live upon, 


223-422-434 23344-44344 
CHAP. | XLVI. 


How Grangouſier did very kindly enter- 
tertain Touchfaucet his priſoner. 


* — vas preſented unto Grangouſier, 
and by him examined upon the enterpriſe and 
attempt of Picrochole, what it was he could pre- 
tend to, by this tumultuary invaſion. Whereunto 
he anſwered, that his end and purpoſe was to con- 
quer all the country, if he could, for the injury 
done to his cake-bakers, It is too great an under- 
taking, ſaid Grangouſier, and (as the proverb is) 


(5) Some pence] Quelques carolus : ſome carolus's, 

carohus, Cotgrave ſays, is a piece bf white mon 
worth ten-pence, tour (i. e. 2 à juſt Engli 
penny. Carolus de Bezangon, a filveFToin, worth about 
nine pence ſterling; carolus de Flandres, another, 
worth about three ſhillings ſterling, I apprehend our 
author to mean the firſt, becauſe m. du Chat's note is; 
Carolus, a piece of money worth ten deniers, ſtamp'd 
with a large K and a crown over it: k. Charles VIII 
was the firſt that caus'd this piece to be coin d, and mark d 
with the firſt letter of his name in Latin, viz. —_—_— 
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he, that gripes too much, holds faſt but little. The 
time is not now ſo to conquer kingdoms, to the 
loſs of our neareſt chriſtian brother. This imitation 
of the antient Herculeſes, Alexanders, Hannibala, 
Scipios, Cæſars, and other ſuch heroes, is quite 
contrary to the profeſſion of the goſpel of Chriſt, by 
the which we are commanded to preſerve, keep, 
rule, and govern every man his own country and 
lands, /and not in a hoſtile manner to invade others; 
and that which heretofore the Saracens and Barba- 


rians called proweſs, we do now calt robbery and. 
wickedneſs, It would have been more commendable + 
in him to have contained himſelf within the bounds 


of his own - territories, royally governing them, 
than to inſult and domineer in mine, pillaging and 


plundering every where: for by ruling his own with 


diſcretion, he might have increas'd his greatneſs ; 
but by robbing me, he cannot eſcape deſtruftion. 
Go your ways, n the name of God; do what is 
righteous ; ſhew your king what is amiſs, ard 
never counſel him with regard . unto your own par- 
ticular profit 3 for, with the publichgewill alſo be 
ſwallowed up que private. As for your ranſom, I 
do freely remig it to you, and will, that your arms 
and horſe be yeftored to you, 80 ſhould good neigh- 
bours do and;/antient friends, ſeeing this our dif- 
ference is not properly war. As Plato, lib. 5. de 
repub, would not have it called war, but ſedition, 
when the Greeks took up arms againſt one ano- 
ther ; and therefore, when ſuch combuſtions ſhould 
ariſe, his auch was to behave themſelves with all 


diſcretion and modeſty. Although you call it war, 


it is but ſuperfigal ; it entereth not into the inmoſt 
cabinets of our hearts: for neither of us hath been 
wronged in his honour; nor is there any queſtion 
about us in the main, but only how to redreſs, 
by the bye, ſome petty faults committed by our 
men; I mean; both yours and ours; which, altho' 
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vou knew, you onght to let paſs: far: theſe quar- 
velſome perſons deſerve rather to be oontemned than 
mentioned, eſpecially ſeeing I offered them ſatis- 
faction according to the wrong, 
- God. ſhall be the juſt judge of our variances, 
whom I beſeech, by death rather to take me out af 
this life, and to-permit my goods to periſh and be 
deſtroy d before mine eyes, than that by. me ar 
mine he ſhout in any ſort be offended, Thefe 
words utter'd, he called the monk, and before them 
all ſpoke thus unto him: Friar John, my good friend, 
is it you that took priſoner the captain Touchfaucet 
here preſent? Sir, ſaid the monk, ſeeing himſelf is 
here, and that he is of the years of diſcretion, I had 
rather you ſhould know it, by his confeſſion than 
by any words of mine. Then ſaid Touchfaucet, 
'My ſovereign lord, it is he indeed that took me, 
and I do therefore moſt freely yield myſelf his pri- 
ſoner. Have you put bim to any ranſom? faid 
Grangouner to the monk. No, ſaid the monk, of 
that I take no care. How much would you have 
for having taken him? Nothing, nothing, ſaid the 
monk: I am not ſway'd by that, nor do I regard 
it. Then Grangouſier commanded, that, in preſence 
of Touchfaucet, ſhould be delivered to the monk, 
for taking him, the ſum of threeſcore and two thou- 
ſand (x) ſaluts ; which was done, whilſt they made a 
| colla- 


(1) 2 Two things occur to my thoughts con- 
: cerning this ſpecies of money, which I don't think Ra- 
belais here has employ'd preferable to any other, with- 
out ſome reaſon, Firft, that friar John having ſaved 
Touchfaucet's life, and contented himſelf with only 
making him his priſoner, it was a very proper way of re- 
Warding him with falutz (ſalut fignifying ſafety, pre- 
ſervation, ſafeguard, &c,) Secondly, that as this coin 
was call'd ſalut, only becauſe it had on one fide the 
* | 
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* 
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collation to the faid Touchfaucet; of whom: Gran- 
gouſier aſk'd, if he would ſtay with him, or choſe 
rather to return to his king, Touchfaucet anſwered, 
that he was content to take whatever courſe he 
would adviſe him to. Then, ſaid Grangeuſter, 
return unto. your king, and God be with you. 

Then he gave him an excellent ſword, à (2) Vi- 
enna blade, with a golden ſcabbard wrought with 
vine-branch-like flouriſhes, of fine goldſmiths work, 
and a, collar of gold, weighing ſeven hundred and 
two thouſand marks, garniſhed with precious ſtones 
of the fineſt ſort, eſteemed at a hundred and ſixty 
thouſand ducats ; and ten thouſand crowns more, 
as an honourable preſent, 


After this, Touchfauret got to his horſe; and 


Gargantua for his ſafety allowed him the guard of 
(3) thirty men at arms, and fixſcore archers, to at- 


ren 


angelical falutation repreſented, with the word Ave, 
God fave you, by which our (French). anceſtors ex- 
preſſed check (at cheſs-play) and even check · mate; the 
ave of the ſalutz, paid to friar John, might always put 
him in mind of that gallant action of his, in giving check 
and mate to one of Picrochole's generals, As.to their 
value, Cotgrave ſays ſaluts were an old French crown, 
worth about five ſhillings ſterling. 

(2) Vienna blade] Read, Vienne (not Vienna) blade. 
At Vienne, in the lower Dauphin, are made ex- 
eellent ſword-blades, by means of certain martinets 
[water-mills for an iron-forge, ſays N Theſe 
mMartinets, of hammers, as Boyer calls them, riſe and 
fall alternately, and with the greateft regularity poſſible, 
by the motion of wheels, which are turn'd by toe 
ſtream of a little river called Gere, See Voyage de 
France by Coulon, p. 140 and 141, & Riv, de France 
by the ſame, tom, 1. p. 107. 

(3) Thirty men at arms, and fixſcore archers] The 
rench nobleſſe (gentry) being grown plunderers and 
Q4 free= 
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tend him under the conduct of Gymnaſt, to bring 
him even unto the gate of the rock Clermond, if 
there were need. As ſoon as he was gone, the 
monk reſtored unto Grangouſier the threeſcore and 
two thouſand ſaluts, which he had received, ſaying, 
Sir, it is not as yet the time for you to give ſuch 
gifts, Stay till this war be at an end : for none can 
tell what accidents may occur; and war, begun 
without good proviſion of money before-hand, is 
but as a blaſt that will quickly paſs away: coin is 
the finews of war, Well then, ſaid Grangouſier, at 
the end I will content you by ſome honeſt recom- 
pence, as alſo all thoſe who ſhall do me good ſervice, 


free-booters in the wars of the preceding reigns, th 
were reduced into a body of regular troops of bork 
under king Charles VII, conſiſting of fifteen hundted 
Jancemen and archers, the companies whereof, more or 
kis ſtrong, were. diſtributed. to the princes, and moſt 
experienced captains of the kingdom, Each man-at- 
arms had in his train four horſes, two of which were 
for the ſervice of himſelf to ride on, and the other two 
were, one of them a ſumpter-horſe, and the other for 
a ſervant called coùtillier, either becauſe he rode by 
his maſter's fide (cots) or rather, I ſhould think, be- 
eaxuſe he was armed with a good cutlaſs, There were 
twice as many archers, oblig'd to have each two horſes, 
one for himſelf, and the other for his baggage+ but 
two archers had no more pay than one man-at-arms, 
that is, per day half a crown, value thirteen ſous fix 
deniers :' both the man-at-arms and archer were to be 
gentlemen, See further on this ſubſet the life of 
Louis XII, by Seyſlel, laſt ch. & * L. 2. b. J. 
of his treatiſe of warfare and arms. 


* 
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CHAP. XLVII. 


How Grangouſier ſent for his legions, 
and how Touchfaucet flew Raſhcalf 
and was afterwards executed by the 
command of Picrochole. 


Bout this ſame time, thoſe of Beſſe, of the 

old market, of St. James' bourg, of the (1) 
Draggage, of Parille, of the (2) rivers, of the 
(3) rocks of St, Pol, of the Vaubreton, of Pautille, 
of the Brahemont, of Clainbridge, of Cravant, of 
Grandmont, of the town at the (4) Badgerholes, of 
Huymes, of Segre, of Huſſe, of St. Livant, of Pan- 
zouſt, of the Celdraux, of Verron; of Coulaines, of 
Choſe, of Varenes, of Bourgueil, of the (5) Bou- 
chard Claud, of the Croulai, of Narſie, of (6) Cande, 


(1) Draggage] Trainneau, a place ſo call'd. 

(2) Rivers] Riviere. Another place ſo call'd. 

(3) Rocks of St. Pol] Pariſh in the dioceſe of Tours, 
in which there's a priory dependent on the abbey of St. 
Paul de Cormeri, of the order of St. Benet. 

(4) Badgerholes] des Bourdes. I know not why 
the tranſlator calls this place the Badgerholes; nor why 
he omits the next (in Rabelais's liſt) Villaumere, 

(5) Bouchard Claud] Read, Bouchard iſle. 

(6) Cande, Monſoreau, &c,] Cande is a borongh of 
Touraine, and Montſoreau, another very near Cande, 
where the Vienne enters the Loire. Parille, or Parillai, 
is a village half a league from Chinon, juſt at the end 
of the nun's bridge. (See du Cheſne's antiquities of the 
towns, &c, chap. of thoſe of Chinon.) The other places 
mention'd here by Rabelais are of Anjou, Touraine, and 
the election of Clinon, for the moſt part, At Croulai, 
which is very ncar Chinon, there's a convent of Cor- 
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of Mon ſoreau, and other bordering places, ſent am- 
baſſadors unto Grangouſier, to tell him, that they 
were adviſed of the great wrongs which Picrochole 
had done him; and, in regard of their ancient con- 
federacy, offered him what aſſhſtanes they could af. 
ford, both in men, money, wictuals, ammunition, 
and other neceſſaries for war, The money, which 
by the joint agreement of them all was ſent unto him, 
amounted to ſixſcore and fourteen milllone, two 
crowns and a half of pure gold. 

The forces,  wherewith they did affiſt him, did 
conſiſt of fifteen thouſand (7): cuiraſſiers, two and 
thirty thouſand light horſemen, ſourſcore and nine 
thouſand (8) dragoons, and a hundred and forty 
thouſand voluntier adventurers. Theſe had with 
them eleven thouſand and two hundred cannons, 
double cannons, (9) and baſiliſks, of pioniers, they 
had ſeven and forty thouſand, all victualied and paid 
for fix months and four days of advance, Which 
offer Gargantua did not altogether refuſe, nor wholly 
accept of; but, giving them hearty thanks, faid, 
that he would compound and order the war by fuch 
a device, that there ſhould not be found great need 
to put ſo many honeſt men to trouble in the ma- 
naging of it; and therefore was content, at that 
time, to give order only for bringing along the le- 
gions, which he maintained at his ordinary garriſon 
towns of the Deerniere, [Deviniere, ] Chavignie, of 
Granot, [Gravot,] and of Quinquenais, amounting 
to the number of two thouſand cuiraſſiers, three- 
{core and fix thouſand foot-ſoldiers; and fix and 
twenty thouſand dragoons; attended by two hundred 
pieces of great ordnance, two and twenty thouſand 


(7) Cuiraſſiers] Call'd men- at- arms in the original. 
8 Dragoons] Harquebuſiers. 
(9) Baſiliſæs] Add, and — a ſmall ſort of ar- 
tillery, 

pioniers, 


Wal ali 4 
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pioniers, and ſix thouſand light horſemen, all drawn 
up in troops; fo well befitted and accommodated with 
their commiſfaries, ſutlers, farriers, harveſs-makers, 
and other ſuch like neceſſary members in a military 
camp, fo fully inſtructed in the art of warfare, ſo 
perfectly knowing and following their colouts, ſo 
ready to hear and obey their captains, ſo nimble to 
run, ſo ſtrong at their charging, ſo prudent in their 
adventures, and every way ſo well diſciplined, that 
they ſeemed rather to be a concert of organ-pipes, 
or mutual concord of the wheels of a clock, than an 
infantry and cavalry, or army of ſoldiers. 

- Touchfaucet, immediately after his return, N. 
ſonted himſelf before Picrochole, and related unto 
him at large all that he had done and ſeen; and at 
laſt endeavoured to perſuade him, with ſtrong and 
forcible arguments, to eapitulate and-make-an agree- 
ment with Grangouſier, whom he found to be the 
honoſteſt man in the world: ſaying further, that it was 
neither right nor reaſon thus to trouble his neigh- 
bours, of -whom they never received any thing but 
good; and, in regard of the main point, that they 
ſhould never be able to go through ſtitch with that 
war, but to their great damage and miſchief; for the 
forces of Pierochole were not ſo conſiderable, but that 
Grangouſter could eaſily overthrow them. 

He had not well done ſpeaking, when Raſhcalf 
ſaid out aloud : Unhappy is that prince, which is by 
ſuch men ſerved, who are ſo eaſily corrupted as I 
know Touchfancet is; for I ſee his courage fo chang- 
ed, that he had willingly joined with our enemies to 
fight againſt us, and .betray us, if they would have 
received him: but as virtue is of all, both friends and 
faces, praiſed and eſteemed, ſo is wickedneſs ſoon 
known and ſuſpeRed ; and, although it happen the 
enemies do make uſe thereof for their profit, yet 
have they always the wicked and the traitors in 


abomination, 
Q 6 Touch- 
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Touchfaucet, being at theſe words very impatient,, 
drew out his ſword, and therewith ran Raſhcalf. 
through the body, a little under the nipple of his left 
fide, whereof he died preſently ; and pulling back his. 
ſword out of his body, ſaid boldly, So let him periſh 
that ſhall a faithful ſervant blame, Picrochole in- 
continently grew furious, and ſeeing Touchfaucet's 
(10) new ſword, and his ſcabbard ſo richly diaper'd: 
with flouriſhes of moſt excellent workmanſhip, ſaid, 
Did they. give thee this weapon ſo feloniouſly there- 
with to kill, before my face, my ſo good friend Raſh- 
calf? Then immediately commanded he his guard to- 
bew-him in pieces; which was inſtantly done, and that 
ſo cruelly, that the chamber was all dy'd with blood. 
Afterwards, he appointed the corps of Raſhcalf to be 
honourably buried, and that of Touchfaucet to be 
caſt over Ke wall-into the ditch, 

The news of theſe exceſſive violences-were quickly: 
ſpread thro” all the army; whereupon many begar 
to murmur. againſt Picrochole, in ſo far, that (11 
Pinchpenny ſaid to him, My ſovereign lord, I know 
not what: the iſſue of this - enterpriſe-will be; I ſee 
your: men much dejeted, and not well reſolved in 
their minds, by confidering, that we are here very 
Ml provided of victuals, and that our number is al- 
ready much diminiſhed by three or four ſallies. Fur 
thermore, great ſupplies and tecruits come daily in to 
your enemies; but we ſo moulder away, that, if we 


(10) New-ſword, &c.] The ſame which Grangouſier 
had given him. 
(x3) Pinchpenny] In the original it is grippe · pineau. 
gripe-grape, not, gripe or pinch- penny. The pineau: 
e, is a kind of white and longiſn grape, 
whereof is made the vin pineau, excellent ſtrong wine. 
M. du Chat fays, this perſon was in all probability one 
that diſtinguiſn d himſelf at the facking 1 the abbey- 
cloſe at Seville, 
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be once beſieged, I do not ſee how we can eſcape a- 
total deſtruction. Tuſn, piſh, ſaid Picrochole, you 
are like the Melun eels; you cry (12) before they 
come to you: let them come, let them come, is 


CHAP, XLVII. | 
How Gargantua ſet upon Picrochole, with- 


in the rock Clermond, and utterly de- 
feated the army of the ſaid Picrochole, 


Argantua had the charge of the whole army, 

and his father Grangouſier ſtaid in his caftle, 
who encouraging them with good words, promiſed 
great rewards unto thoſe that ſhould do any notable 
ſervice. As ſoon as they had gained the ford of Vede, 
boats and bridges being ſpeedily made, - they paſt 
over in a trice ; then confidering the fituation of the 
town, which was on a high and advantageous place, 
Gargantua thought fit to call his council, and paſs 
that night in deliberation upon what was to be done, 
But Gymnaſt ſaid unto him, My ſovereign lord, 
ſuch is the nature and- complexion of the French; 
that they are worth nothing but at the firſt puſh ! 
Then are they more fierce than devils ; but, if they 
be wearied with delays, they prove more faint than 
women. My opinion is therefore, that now pre- 
ſently after your men have taken breath, and fome 
ſmall refection, you give order for a reſolute aſſault. 
The advice was found very good, and, for effectuat- 
ing thereof, he brought forth his army into the plain 


(12) Before they come to you:] Read, before they 
begin to ſkin you, Devant qu'on vous eſcorche. 4244 
e 
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fie, and placed the refer ves on the fkirt or rifing 
of a little hill, The monk took along with him fix 
of foot, and two hundred horſemen well 

armed, and with great diligence croſſed the marſh, 
and valianuy got up to the top of the green hillook, | 
even to the high-way which leads to Loudun, 
Whilſt the affault was thus begun, Picrochole's men 
could not tell well which was beſt, to ifſue out and 
receive the aſſailants, or keep within the town and 
not ſtir; himſelf in the mean time, without delibe- 
ration, (allied forth in a rage with the cavalry of 
his guard, who were forthwith received, and royally 
entertain'd with great cannon-ſhot, that fell upon 
them like hart from the high zromds, on which the 
artillery was planted : for which purpoſe the Gargan- 
tuifts betook themſelves unto the vallies, to give the 
ordnance” leave to play and range with the larger 


ſcope. | 

"Thoſe of the town defended themſelves as well 
as they could, but their ſhot paſt over, without do- 
wg any hurt at all. Some of Picrochole's men, that 
had eſcaped our artillery, ſet moſt fiercely upon our 
ſoldiers, but prevail'd little; for they were all let in 
betwixt the files, and there knock'd down to the 
ground: which their fellow-ſoldiers ſeeing, they 
would have retreated ; but the monk having ſeized 
upon the" paſs, by which they were to return, they 
run away and fled in all the diſorder and confufion 
that couil be imagined, 
Some would have purſued after them, and follow'd 
the chaſe ; but the monk withheld them, apprehend- 
ing that in their purſuit the purſuers might loſe their 
ranks, and ſo give occaſion to the befieged to ſally 
out of the town upon them, ' Then Raying there 
ſome ſpace, and none coming againſt him, he ſent 
the duke Phrontiſt to adviſe Gargantua to advance 
wwards the hill upon the left hand, to hinder Pi- 
crochole's retreat at that gate ; which „ 
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dd with all expedition, and ſent thither four bri- 
gades under the conduct of Sebaſt ; which had no 
ſdoner reach d the top of the Hill, but they met Pi- 
crochole in che teeth, and thoſe that were with him 
ſcattered, 

Then charged they upon them Routty ; yet were 
they much indamaged by thoſe that were upon the 
walls, who galted them with all manner of ſhot, 
both from the great ordnance, ſmall guns, and 
bows : which Gargantua perceiving, he went with 
4 ſtrong party to their relief, and with his arti 
began to thunder ſo terribly upon that canton of 
the wall, and ſo long, that all the ſtrength within 
the town, to maintain and fill wp the breach, was 
drawn thither, The monk feemg that quarter, hie 
he kept befreged, void of men and competent guards, 
and in' a manner altogether naked and abandoned, 
did mot magnanimouſly on a ſudden lead wp his 
men towards the fort, and never left it till he had 
got up upon it; Knowing that fuch as come to the 
referve, in a confi, bring with them always (r} 
more ſear and terror, than thoſe that deal about them 
with their hands in the fight. 

' Nevertheleſs he gave no alarm till alt his ſoldiers 
had got within the wall, except the two hundred 
horſemen, whom be left without to ſecure his entry. 
Then did he give a moſt Horrible ſhout ; ſo did all 
thoſe who were with him; and immediately there- 

, without reſiſtance, putting to the edge of the 
ſword the guard that was at that gate, they opened 
it to the horſemen, with whom moſt furioufly they 
all together ran towards the eaſt-gate, where all the 
Hurly burly was, and, ay IS 
Gs rear; overthrew all their forces, 


(1) More fear, &c,] This is almoſt word for word 
The 


taken from Thoeydides, 1, 5. 0. 2, 
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The beſieged ſeeing that the Gargantuifts had won 

the town upon them, and that they were like to be 
ſecure in no corner of it, ſubmitted themſelves to 
the mercy of the monk, and aſked for quarter, which 
the monk very nobly granted to them, yet made 
them lay down their arms, Then, ſhutting them 
up within churches, gave orders to ſeize upon all 
the ſtaves of the croſſes, and placed men at the doors 
to keep them from coming forth. Then opening 
the eaſt- gate, he iſſued out to ſuccour and aſſiſt Gar- 
gantua. But Picrochole, thinking it had been ſome 
relief coming to him from the town, adventur'd 
more forwardly than before, and was upon the 
giving of a moſt deſperate home charge, when Gar- 
gantua cried out, Ha, friar John, my friend friar 
John, you are come in a good hour. Which unex- 
pected accident ſo affrighted Picrochole and his men, 
that, giving all for loſt, they betook themſelves to 
their heels, and fled on all hands. Gargantua 
chaſed them till they came near to Vaugaudry, 
killing and BIR | all kink and then ſounded the 
retreat, | 


CH AP, 'XLIX. 


How Picrochole in his flight fell into great 
misfortunes, and what N did 
after the battle. 


Icrochole, thus in deſpair, fled towards the 
Bouchard iſland, and in the way to Rivere his 
horſe ſtumbled and fell down; whereat he was on 
a ſudden ſo incenſed, that he with his ſword,  with- 
out more ado, kill:g-him i in his choler, Tl.ea, not 
finding 
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finding any other whereon to remount, he was about 
to have taken an aſs at the mill that was thereby; 
but the miller's men did fo baſte his bones, and ſo 
ſoundly bethwack' d him, that they made him both 
black and blue with ſtrokes : then, ſtripping him of 
all his clothes, gave him a ſcurvy old canvas jacket, 
wherewith' to cover his nakedneſs. Thus went 
along this poor cholerick wretch, who paſſing the 
water at Porthuaux, and relating his mifadventurous 
diſaſter, was foretold by an old (1) lourpidon hag, 
that his kingdom ſhould be reſtored to him (2) at 
the coming of the.cocklicranes, What is become of 
him ſince we cannot certainly tell; yet was I told 
that he is now a porter at Lyons, as teſty and cho- 
lerick as ever, and always with great, Iamentation 


(i) Lourpidon hag] Dirty, naſty hag, See du Chat 
for the etymon of that word. | | 

(2) At the coming of the 1 That is, ne- 
ver. Rabelais, I. 4. c. 32. If he ſtepp'd back, it was 
ſea - cockle-ſhells. In the original it is in both places eoc- 
quecigruẽs. The ſhells of ſea - hedge - hogs are call'd coc- 
quecigrues, and, according to this laſt paſſage, m. Menage 
thought that the proverbial expreſſion, hinted at in the 
firſt, was oecaſioned by the ſea - urchins only turning theme 
ſelves in their ſhells, without moving forwards or back- 
wards ; and he quotes Rondelet for this: but he miſtoola 
Rondelet's words, 1, 18, de piſcibus, Omnibus (echi- 
nis) eruſta eft tenuis,' undique ſpinis five aculeis armata, 
quæ pro pedibus ſunt, Ingredi eſt his in orbe volvi. 
'This does: not mean that thefe ſea-hedge-hogs, inſtead 
of walking, only turn in their ſhells, but that the prick - 
ly ſharp points of their ſhells ſerve em for feet, and 
that they walk, or have a progreſſive motion by rolling. 
As for the word coquecigrues, I'm of opinion, that as 
the ancients had their ſphinxes and chimera's, we have 
our coquecigrues, or creatures made up of a+ cock, a 
cygnet [young ſwan] and a crane [grus] to which ſome- 
times is added the word ſea, to make the thing more ex- 
traordinary, and at the ſame time more ridiculous, 


en 
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enquiring of all ſtrangers of the coming of the cock- 
licranes ; expecting aſſuredly (according to the old 
woman's propheſy) that at their coming he ſhall be 
re-eſtabIiſh'd in his kingdom. The firſt thing Gar- 
gantua did, after his return into the town, was to 
call the muſter- roll of his men; which when he had 
done, he found that there were very few either kill'd 
or wounded, only ſome few foot of captain (3) Tol- 
mere's company, and Ponocrates, who was ſhot with 
a muſket ball (4) thro' the doublet, Then he cauſed 
them all, at and in their ſeveral poſts and diviſions, 
to take a little refreſhment, which was very plente- 
ouſly provided for them in the beſt drink and victuals 
that could be had for money; and gave order to the 
treaſurers and commillaries of the army, to pay for, 
and defray that repaſt, and that there ſhould be no 
outrage at all, nor abuſe committed in the town, 
ſeeing it was his own: and furthermore commanded, 
that, immedincely after the ſoldiers bad done with 
eating and drinking, they,ſhould be drawn up on the 
piazza before the caſtle, there to receive fix months 
pay; all which was done. After this, by his di- 
reRion, were brought before him, in the faid place, 
all thofe that remained of Picrochole"s party; unto 
whom, in the preſence of the princes, nobles, and 
officers of his court and army, he ſpoke as folfoweth, 


(5) Tolmere's] Tawanfes, audacious, raſh, one of 
a's ca k 

(4) Thro” the doublet} This does honour both tv 
Gargantua and Ponocrates, it deing reaſonable to believe 
that the preceptor, who, tis plain, was à uni verſaliſt, 
L e. good at all forts of game, as the ſaying is, did nat 
thus expoſe himſelf without being prompted thereto by 
2 moſt commendable zeal to follow every where his 
princely pupil, whom à noble ardor had hurry's into the 
beit of the fight, '* | | | 


CHAP, 
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Danna ananas 


HAF. IL. 
Gargantua's fpeech to the vanquiſhed, 


u forefathers and anceſtors, in all times, have 
1 been of this nature and diſpoſition, that, upon 
the winning of a battle, they have choſen rather, 
for a ſign and memorial of their triumphs and victo- 
ries, to erect trophies and monuments in the hearts 
of the vanquiſh*d by clemency, than by architecture 
in the lands which they had conquered, For they did 
hold in greater eftimarion the lively remembrance of 
men purchaſed by liberality, than the dumb inſeription 
of arches, pillars, and pyramids, ſubje& to the inju- 
ries of ſtorms and tempeſts, and to the envy of every 
one. You may very well call to mind the courteſy, 
which by them was uſed towards the Bretons, in the 
(1) battle of St. Aubin of Cormier, and at the demo- 
liſhing of Partenay. You have heard, and bearing 
admire, their gentle comportment (2) towards thoſe 
at the barriers of Spaniola, when they had plundered, 
waſted, and ranſacked the maritime borders of Olone 
and Talmondois. All this hemiſphere of the world 
was filled with the praiſes and congratulations. which 


' yourſetves and your fathers made, when (3) — 


e Near Dol in Bretagne, the agth of 


1488. 

(2) Towards thoſe at the barriers of Spanioln.] Read, 
towards the Barbarians (not barriers) of Spanioh. 
3) Alpharbal king of Canarre,] In ch. 13, there has 
been notice taken of this war, and of the defeat of the 
Canarians: but as in ſeveral editions we read Ganarrians 5 
' and that in the prol, of I. 4, the author ſpeaks of the 
| Genoeſe as theats- (ganinatori) and a people whoſe fole 

view 
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bal king of Canarre, not ſatisfy d with his own for- 
tunes, did moſt furiouſly invade the land of Onyx, 
and with cruel pyracies moleft all the Armorick 
iſlands, and confine regions of Britany, Yet was he, 
Yin a ſet naval fight, juſtly taken and vanquiſhed 
by my father, whom God preſerve and protect. But 
what? Whereas other kings and emperors, yea thoſe 
who entitle themſelves catholicks, would have dealt 
roughly with him, kept him a cloſe priſoner, and put 
him to an extream high ranſom; (5) he entreated 
him very courteouſly, lodged him kindly with himſelf 
in his own palace, and out of his incredible mildneſs 
and gentle diſpoſition ſent him back with a ſafe con- 
duct, loaden with gifts, loaden with favours, loaden 
with all offices of friendſhip, What fell out upon it? 
being returned into his country, he called a parlia- 
.ment, where all the princes and ſtates of his kingdom 
Being aſſembled,{he ſhewed them the humanity which 
he had found in us, and therefare wiſhed them to take 
ſuch courſe by way of compenſation therein, as that 


view in every thing is gain, I know not, but that under 
the name of Canarre, we are to underſtand the city of 
Genoa ; there being, befides, a wondrous agreement be- 
tween the lenity which Grangouſier is here ſaid to have 
ſhown the Ganarrians, whom he had ſubdu'd, and the 
| clemency which good king Louis XII manifeſted to- 
wards the Genoeſe in 1 50%, when he forc'd that people 
to return to their obedience under him, 

(4) In a ſet naval fight, ] Inſtead of naval fight, read 
only a fight. The word nayale in ſome editions is 
wrong printed for navrẽ, which fignifies wounded, and 
ſhould precede taken and vanquiſh'd. | 

(5). He entreated him very courteouſly, &c.] Several 
things ſeem here to agree with Louis XII, who, when he 
was become king of France, diſdain'd to revenge himſelf 
on his enemies, whoſe caballings had before occaſioned 
his being clapp'd up in the ſtrong tower of Bourges, after 
he had Joſt the battle of St. Aubin du Cormier, _ 
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the whole world might be edified by the example, as 
well of their honeſt graciouſneſs to us, as of our gra- 

cious honeſty towards them. The reſult hereof Was, 

that it was voted and decreed by an unanimous con- 

ſent, that they ſhould offer up entirely their lands, 

dominions and kingdoms, to be diſpoſed of by us ac- 
cording to our pleaſure. 

Alpharbal, in his own perſon, preſently — 
with nine thouſand and thirty- eight great ſhips. of 
burden, bringing with him the treaſures, not only of 
his houſe and royal lineage, but almoſt of all the 
country beſide. For he imbarquing himſelf to ſet ſail 
with a weſt-north-eaſt wind, every one in heaps did. 
caſt into the ſhip gold, filver, rings, jewels, ſpices, 
drugs, and aromatical perfumes, parrots, pelicans, 
monkeys, civet- cats, black ſpotted weeſils, porcu- 
pines; c. He was accounted no good mother's ſon, 
that did not caſt in all the rare and' precious things he 
had, | | 

Being ſafely arrived, he came to my ſaid father, 
and would have kiſs'd his feet, That action was found 
too ſubmiſſively low, and therefore was not permit-' 
ted, but in exchange he was moſt cordially embraced. 
He offered his preſents ; they were not received, be- 
cauſe they were too exceſſive, He yielded himſelf 
voluntarily a ſervant and vaſſal, and was content his 
whole poſterity ſhould be liable to the ſame bondage : 
this was not accepted of, becauſe it ſeemed not equita- 
ble, He ſurrendered, by virtue of the decree of his great 
parliamentary council, his whole countries and king- 
doms to him, offering the deed and conveyance, ſign- 
ed, ſealed, and ratified by. all thoſe that were con- 
corned in it. This was altogether: refuſed, and the 
parchments caſt into the fire. In the end, this free 
good will and ſimple meaning of the Canarrines 
wrought ſuch tenderneſs in my father's heart, that 
he could not abſtain from ſhedding tears, and wept 
moſi profuſely ; then by choice words, very 1 
. ouſly 
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ouſly adapted, ſtrove; in what he could, to diminiſte 
the eſtimation of the good! offices: which he had done 
them; ſaying, That any courteſy he had conferred 
upon them, was not worth x ruſh, and what favour 
ſoever he had ſhewed them, he was bound to do it. 
But ſo much the more did Alpharbal augment the re- 
peat thereof. What was the iſſue? Whereas for his 
ranſom, in the greateſt exctramity of rigour and moſt 
tyrannical'dealing, eould not have been exacted above 
twenty times a hundred thouſand crowns; and his 
eldeſt ſons detain'd as hoſtages, till that ſum had heen 


paid; they made themſelves perpetual tributaries, 


and obliged- to give us evory year two millions of 
gold at four and twenty carats fine. The firſt; y 
ve received the whole ſum of two millions: the ſe» 
cond year, of their own accord, they paid freely to 
us three and twenty hundred thouſand crowns z; the 
third year, ſix and twenty Hundred thouſand ; the 
fourth year, three millions; and do ſo increaſe it al- 
ways out of their on gaod will, that we ſhall” be 
oonſtrained to forbid! them to bring us any more. 
This is the nature of gratitude and true thanleſulneſs: 


for timo, which gnaus and diminiſneth all things eMe; 


augments and increaſeth henefits; becauſe à noble 
aon of |liberality, done to a man of reaſon, doth 
grow continually Wer ere. thinking we it, ns 
remembriny it. 

But, unwilling therefore! any way to 4 
ſrom the hereditary mildneſs and clemenoy of my pa- 
rents, I do now forgive you, ſet you at liberty, and 
every way make you ar fratik-and free abiever you 
were before. . 
gate, you ſhall! have every one of you (6) three 
months pay to bring you home unto your houſes and 


(6). Theee months pay] At 10 fous a month; which 
205 pay of the French infantry at that time. 


de 8 f.3947. . 
n menſur, dec. edition of 3547, _ mies 
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families, and ſhall have a ſafe; convoy * ſix hundred 
cuiraſhers and eight thouſand foot, under the conduct 
of Alexander, eſquire of my body, that the clubmen 
of the country may not de you any injury. God be 
with you. I am ſorry from my heart that Pierochole 
is not here; for I would have given him ta under 
ſtand, that this war was undertaken againſt my will, 
and without any hope to increaſe: either goods or re- 
nown : but. ſeeing he is loſt, and that no man can 
tell where, nor how he went away, it is my will, 
that his kingdom remain entire to his ſon, who, bo- 
cauſe he is too young (he not being yet full five years 
old) ſhall be brought. up and inſtructed by the ancient 
princes and learned men of the kingdom. And be- 
cauſe a realm thus deſolate may eaſily come to ruin, 
if the covetouſneſs and avarice of thoſe, who by: their 
places are obliged to adminiſter juſtice in it, be not 
curbed and reſtrained; I ordain, and · will have it ſo, 
that Ponocrates be overſeer and ſuperintendent above 
all his governors,. with whatever power and authority 
is requiſite thereteꝰ; and that he be continually with 
the child, until de find him able and capable to rule 
and govern by himſelf. 

Now I muſt tell you, that you are to underſtand 
how a too feeble and diſſolute facility in pardoning 
evil-doers, givetł them occafion to commit wickedneſs 
afterward more readity, Upon this pernicious confi- 
dence of receiving favour, I conſider that Moſes, the 
meekeſt man that was in his time upon the earth, did 
ſeverely puniſh the mutinous and feditious people of 
Hrael. I conſider likewiſe, that Iulius Czfar, who 
was ſo gracious an emperor, that Cicero ſaid of him, 
(7) that his fortune had nothing more excellent than 


(7Y That his fortune, &c.] Nihil Habet nec fortuna 
tua majus, quam ut poſſis, nee natura tua melius, quam - 
ut velis conſervare quam — ſays Cicero to Cæſar 
in his oration for Q. Ligarius. 8 


han to * 
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that he could, and his virtue nothing better than that 
he would always ſave and pardon every man: he, 
notwithſtanding all this, did in certain places moſt 
rigorouſly puniſh the authors of rebellion, After the 
example of theſe good men, it is my will and pleaſure, 
that you deliver over unto me, before you depart 
hence, firſt, that fine fellow Marquet, who was the 
prime origin and ground-work of this war, by his 
vain preſumption and over-weening ; ſecondly, his 
fellow cake-bakers, who were neglective in checking 
and reprehending his idle hair- brain d humour in the 
inſtant time; and laſtly, all the counſellors, captains, 
officers and domeſticks of Picrochole, who had been' 
incendiaries or fomenters of the war, by provoking, 
praiſing, or counſelling him to come out of his limits 
thus to trouble us, | 
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CHAP. II. 


How the victorious Gargantuiſts were re- 
compenſed after the battle, 


HEN Gargantua had finiſhed his ſpeech, the 
ſeditious men, whom he had requir'd, were 
delivered up unto him, except Swaſhbuckler, Dur- 
taille, and Smaltraſh, who ran away fix hours before 
the battle ; (one of them as far as to the neck of La- 
niel at one courſe, another to the valley of Vire, and 
the third even unto Logroine, without looking back, 
or taking breath by the way ;) and two of the cake. 
bakers, who were ſlain in the fight, Gargantua did 
them no other hurt, but that he appointed them to pull 
at the preſſes of his printing-houſe, which he had new- 
ly fet up, Then thoſe who died there he cauſed to be 
henourably 
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honourably buried in (1) Black-ſoille-valley, and (2) 
Burn-hag-field, and gave order, that the wounded 
ſhould be dreſs'd and had care of, in his great hoſpital 
or noſocome. After this, conſidering the great preju- 
dice done to the town and its inhabitants, he reim- 
burſed their charges, and repaired all the loſſes, that, 
by their confeſſion upon oath, could appear they had 

ſuſtained, And for their better defence and ſecurity 
in times coming, againſt all ſudden uproars and inva- 
fions, commanded a ſtrong citadel to be built there, 
with a competent garriſon to maintain it. At his de- 
parture, he did very graciouſly thank all the ſoldiers 

of the brigades, that had been at this overthrow, and' 
ſent them back to their winter quarters in their ſeve- 
ral ſtations and garriſons: (3) the Decumane legion 

only excepted, whom in the field on that day he faw 
do ſome great exploit, and' their captains alſo, whom 

he brought along with himſelf unto Grangouſier. 

At the ſight and coming of them, the gocd man 

was ſo joyful, that it is not poſſible fully to deſcribe 

it, He made them a feaſt, the moſt magnificent, 

and plentiful, and delicious that ever was ſeen fince 


- 


— p 
_ 
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(1) Black- ſoil valley,] La vallee des nojirette9. Noir 
does indeed ſignify black : but here noĩretes means nu- 
cetum, a plantation of walnut or other nut trees, and is ll 
the ſame as noiſette, The common people of Tours, as = 
well as thoſe of Bourges, Orleans, Paris, and elſewhere, of- | 
ten pronounce R for 8, and S for R. True it is, that it was 2 
more cuſtomary for them ſo to do formerly than now-a- 
days. They were wont to ſay Jerus Maria, for Jeſus 
Maria, and of conſequence noirettes for noiſettes, | 

(2) Burn-hag- field,] Camp de Bruſlevieille, 

(3) The decumane legion] After the example of the 
tenth legion in Julius Cæſar's army. It is manifeſt from 
Cœſar's own account of the Gauliſh wars, I. 1, from 
Dion n. 38, and Frontinus's ſtratag. XI, that that le- 
gion always perform'd better than any other of the ſame 
army, 

V or, I. — the 
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ie of the kipg Aﬀtyerus, At the taking up of | 

the 1 „he diſtributed amongſt them his whole cup- 
board of plate, which weighed eight hundred thou- 
ſand and fourteen beſants of gold, in great antique 
veſſels, huge pots, large baſons, big taſſes, cups, go- 
blets, candleſticks, comfit-boxes, and other ſuch 
plate, all of pure maſſy gold, beſides the precious 
ſones, enameling, and workmanſhip, which by all 
men's.eſtimation was more worth than the matter og 
the gold. Then unto every one of them, out of his 
coffers, cauſed he to be given the ſum of twelve hun- 
dred thouſand crowns ready money. And further, 
he gave to each of them for ever and in perpetuity 
_ (unleſs he ſhould happen to deceaſe without heirs) 
ſuch caſtles and neighbouring lands of his, as were 
moſt commodious for them, To Ponocrates he gave 
the rock Clermond; to Gymnaſt, the Coudray ; to 
Eudemon, Monpenfier 3 Rivau, to Tolmere ; to Ithi- 
bolle, Montſaureau ; to Acamas, Cande ; Varenes, to 
ChironaRe ; Gravot, to Sebaſt ; Quinquenais, to 
Alexander; Legre, to Sophrone ; "and fo of his Nh 
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CHAP. LN. 


How Gargantua cauſed to be built for the 
monk the abbey of Theleme. 


"HERE was left only the monk to provide for, 
whom Gargantua would have made abbot of 
Sevile, but he refuſed it. He would have given him 
the abbey of Bourgueil, or '6f fan& Florent, which 
Was better, or both, if it pleaſed him, But the 
monk gave him a very peremptory anſwer, that he 
would never take upon him the charge nor govern- 
ment of monks, For how ſhall I be able (ſaid he) to 


Chap. LII. WORK 8. $63 
rule over others, (1) that have not power and com- 
mand over myfelf? If you think 1 have done you, of 
may hereafter do you any acceptable fer vice, give me 
leave to found an abbey after my own mind and fan- 
Cy. The motion pleaſed Gargantua very well, who 
thereupon offered him all the country of Theleme by 
the river of Loire, till within two leagues f the great 
foreſt of Port- huaut. The monk then requeſted Gar- 
gantua to inſtitute his religious order contrary to all 
others, Firſt then (ſaid Gargantua) you muſt not 
build a wall about your convent; for all other abbies 
ire ſtrongly walled and mured about, (2) Very true 
(faid the monk) and not without cauſe; for where 
there is mur before and mur behind, there is ſtore of 
murmur, envy, and mutual conſpiracy, 


(1) That have not power and command over - myſelf] 
Carried away by the evil cuſtom. of the times, Gaxgantu- 
was going to commit two very conſiderable faults, .inof- 
fering two rich abbies to friar John, who was not of an 
age, nor of morals regular enough to be fit for or deſerve 
either of them, much leſs both. But to excuſe his not 
accepting his prince's offer, the monk, who. prefers his 
liberty to all advantages whatever, repreſents to him, 
that, not knowing how to govern himſelf, he was much 
leſs able to govern others; which anſwers to the ſenſe of 
the law, abſurdum quippè eſt, ut alios regat, qui ſe ip- 
ſum regere neſcit, quoted on this very ſubject by John, 
biſhop of Chiemſce, ſuffragan of Saltaburg, in ch. 27. 
n. 7. of his onus ecclefiz, 

(2) Very true (faid the monk) and not without cauſe] 
M. du Chat ſays, this drollery upon the word murmur 
{which-in ſome editions, but thoſe the worſt; is ſpelt mur- 
mure, three ſyllables) this jeſt, I ſay, has been copied 
by no leſs a man than Peter Viret, pag. 435 of the dia- 
logue intituled ad part of the metamorphoſis, printed in 
vo at Geneva 1545. Mur is the French word for wall. 
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oreover, ſeeing. there are (3) certain convents in 
the world, whereof the cuſtom is, if any woman 
come (I mean chaſte and honeſt women) they imme- 
diately ſweep the ground, which they have trod upon 
therefore was it ordained, that if any man or wo- 
man entered. into religious orders, ſhould by chance 
come within this new abbey, all the rooms ſhould be 
thoroughly waſhed and cleanſed through which they 
had paſſed, And becauſe in all other monaſteries and 
nunneries all is compaſſed, limited, and regulated by 
hours, it was decreed, that in this new ſtructure there 
ſhould be neither clock nor dial, but that, according 
to the opportunities and incident occaſions, (4) all 
their hours ſhould be diſpoſed of. For (ſaid Gargan- 
tua) the greateſt loſs of time that I know is, (5) to 
count the hours. What good comes of it ? Nor can 
there be any greater dotage in the world, than for 
one to guide and direct his courſes by the ſound of a 
bell, and not by his own judgment and diſcretion, 
Item, Becauſe at that time they put no women into 
nunneries, but ſuch as were either (6) purblind, 
9150 ' blinkards, 


(4). Certain convents in the world,] The Carthuſians, 
Peter Viret of true and falſe religion, I. 6. c. 6. 

(4) All their hours, &c.] It ſhould be, all their works, 
not all their hours: toutes les oeuvres, not toutes les 
heures. | 

(5) To count the hours.] Pantagruel lays down the 
ſame principle, I. 4. ch. 64, and proves it by ſeveral ve- 
ry pleaſant arguments, ' I know a tradeſman in London, 
a great oeconomiſt, that curſes the clocks, for making his 
apprentices Joſe ſo much time in counting the hours. 

(6) Purblind, blinkards, lame, crooked, &c.] This 
was one of the abuſes of thoſe times, if we believe the 
author of the Onus ecclefiz, who thus delivers himſelf in 
ch. 22. art. 8. Item, ut plurimùm qui defectuoſiores in- 
ter filios nobilium apparent, clericali ſtatui adjiciuntur, 
guaſi mundo inutiles, licèt Deo execrabiles: ſi quidem 

contra 
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blinkards, lame, crooked, ill-favour'd, miſ-ſhapen, 
fools, ſenſeleſs, ſpoiled, or corrupt ; nor encloiſter'd 
any men, but thoſe that were either fickly; ſubject to 
defluxions, (7) ill-bred louts, ſimple ſots, or peeviſh 
trouble-houſes, But to the purpoſe {ſaid the monk): 
a woman that is neither fair nor good, to what uſe 
ſzrve3 the ? To make a nun of, ſaid Gargantua, Vea 
(laid the monk) and to make ſhirts and ſmocks. 
Therefore was it ordained, that into this religious or- 
der ſhould be admitted no women that wers not fair, 
well-featur'd, and of a ſweet diſpoſition ; nor men 
that were not comely, perſonable, and (8) well con- 
ditioned, + 

Item, Becauſe in the convents of women, men 
come not bur underhand, privily, and by ſtealth; it 
was therefore enacted, that in this houſe there ſhall 
be no women in caſe there be not men, nor men in 
caſe there be not women, 

Item, Becauſe both men and women that are re- 
ceived into religious orders, after the expiring of their 
noviciat or probation year, were conſtrained and for- 
ced perpetually to ſtay there all the days of their life ; 


contra Dei præceptum eccleſiis & monaſteriis offeruntur, 
aut claudi aut cœci, aut in aliqua parte deformes & debi- 
les, Hinc contigit legem frangi, quæ prohibet ne cœcus, 
vel claudus, vel torto naſo, vel fracto pede, ſeu manu, 
vel gibbus, vel lippus, vel albuginem habens in oculo, 
vel jugiter ſcabioſus, vel impetiguoſus (impetiginoſus) 
vel hernioſus, aut quiſpiam alius maculam habens, acce- 
dat offerre hoſtias deo. Quales ſæpenumero nobiles in 
monaſteriis aliiſve ecclefiis apparent. 

(7) Hl-bred] Mal-nez, which I take to mean ill-con- 
dition'd, of an ungentle nature, or perverſe diſpoſition. 
See next note. 

(8) Well- condition d.] Or of a ſweet diſpoſition : bien 
naturez, i. e. as m. du Chat obſerves, bene nati, d'un 
beau naturel, The reverſe of the mal-nez, mention'd 
in the laſt note, | | | 
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it was therefore ordered, that all whatever, men or 
women, admitted within this abbey, ſhould have full 
leave to depart with peace and contentment, when- 
foever it ſhould ſeem. good to them ſo to do. 

Item, For that the religious men and women did 
ordinarily make three vows, to wit, thoſe of chaſtity, 
poverty, and obedience; it was therefore conſtituted 
and appointed, that in this convent they might be ho- 
nourably married, that they might be rich, and live 
at liberty, In regard of the legitimate time of the 
perſons to be initiated, and years under and above 
which they were not capable of reception, the women 
were to be admitted from ten till fifteen, and the 
men from twelve to eighteen, a 
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| How the abbey of the T belemites was built 
and endowed. | | 


OR the fabrick and furniture of the abbey, Gar- 
gantua cauſed to be delivered out in ready mo- 
ney ſeven and twenty hundred thoufand eight hun- 
dred and one and thirty of thoſe (1) golden rams of 
Ber rie, 


(1) Golden rams, &c.] Rabelais ſays moutons à la 
grande laine, long-wool'd theep ; a gold coin ſo called be- 
cauſe of a lamb engray'd on it, with theſe words round 
it, Agnus Dei qui tollis, c. They afterwards coin'd 
demi-moutons, which, being no more than half the va- 
lue of the other, were for that reaſon called moutons a 
la petite laine, ſhort wool'd ſheep. To conelude, m. du 
Chat obſerves, from Pliny, 1. 8. e. 47, Owum ſumma 
genera duo, tectum & colonicum. Ihe firſt ſort were 
the long-wool'd ſheep, in Latin tectæ oves, becauſe, to 

preſerve. 
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Berrie, which have a ſheep ſtamped on the one ſide, 
and a flower'd croſs on the other, And for every 
year until the whole work were compleated, he allot. 
ted threeſcore and nine thouſand crowns of the ſun, 
and as many of the ſeven ſtars, to be charged all (2) 
upon the receipt of the cuſtom, For the foundation 
and maintenance thereof for ever, he ſettled a perpetual 
fee-farm-rent of three and twenty hundred, threeſcore 
and nine thouſand, five hundred and fourteen roſe 
nobles, exempted from all homage, fealty, ſervice, or 
banden whatloeyer, and payable every year at the 


preſerve the beauty of their fleece, care was taken to co- 
ver their ſkins. The others were called oves colonicæ, 
which were fed in paſture-ground. The fleece of theſe 
latter was indeed ſhorter and lefs fine confiderably, but 
then their fleſh was incomparably nicer to eat, and by 
far the mare nouriſhing meat,” "© | 

(2) Upon the receipt of the cuſtom, ] Wrong, Rabelais 
fays, ſus la recepte de la Dive, i. e. upon the receipt of the 
Dive; which I confeſs I did not readily take for a river, 
till I look'd into Moreri's' Dictionary (for neither du 
Chat, nor the Dutch ſcholiaſt, take the leaſt notice of 
the word Dive.) That dictionary, under the word La 
Dive, gives an account of two rivers of that name, i 

tin Diya & Deva: one in Normandy ; the other, which 
take to be that here meant, is in Poitou, Moreri 
gives a pretty curious account -of it, and the Hugo- 
nots being defeated in an engagement on the banks of it 
in 1569, and other particulars too long to be taken no- 
tice of here, But after all, the Engliſh reader will aſk 
what Rabelais can' mean by charging a rent upon the re- 
ceipt of the Dive; in anſwer to which I may ſay, per- 
haps there are duties payable for goods paſſing to and fro 
on that river: but M. du Chat reſolves it into a joke, by 
ſaying, that it is a common thing in France, by way 
banter, to aſſign a rent- charge upon the vapours or fogs 
of the river Seine, Loire, &c. effects, add they, very li- 
quid, but not over clear. (Liquide, in buſineſs, ſigni- 
ties an atcompt ſettled.) | | 
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gate of the abbey; and of this, by letters patents, 
paſſed a very good grant, The architecture was in a 
figure hexagonal, and in ſuch a faſhion, that in 
every one of the ſix corners there was built a great 
round tower of threeſcore feet in diameter; and 
were all of a like form and bigneſs, Upon the 
north fide ran along the river of Loire, on the bank 
waereof was ſituated the tower called Arctic. 
Going towards the eaſt, there was another called 
Calaer ; the next following, Anatole ; the next, Me- 
ſembrine ; the next, Heſperia, and the laſt, Criere. 
Every tower was diſtant from the other the ſpace 
of three hundred and twelve paces, The whole edi- 
ſice was every where ſix tories high, ' reckoning the 
cellars under ground for one, The ſecond was arch'd 
aſter” the faſhion of a baſket-handle, The reſt were 
cieled with pure wainſcot, flouriſhed with Flanders 
ſfret-work, in the form of 'the foot of a lamp; and 
covered above with fine ſlates, with an indorſement 
of lead, carrying the antique (3) figures of. little 
puppets, and animals of all ſorts, notably well ſuited 
to one another, and gilt, together with the gutters, 
which jetting without the walls, from betwixt the 
croſs bars, in a- diagonal figure, painted with gold 
and azure, reach'd to the very ground, where they 


(a) Figures of little puppets] Manequins in the ori- 

ginal, It means, ſays du Chat, in this place, not 
puppets, but a certain very common and pretty orna- 
ment in architecture, viz, oſier or other baſkets fill d 
with flowers and fruits. Manequin comes from mane, 
becauſe ſuch a baſket is eaſy to carry in the hand (manus.) 
From - whence our Engliſh word maund, among the 
market people, which means à large baſket full of 
apples, greens, or the like, Manequins, ſays du Cange, 
arca penaria quæ manu geſtatur, The latter Greeks 
call this Manequin jacwioxioy. The word n is 
now extended to all ſorts of baſkets, 


Parry 
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ended into great conduit pipes, which carried all 
away unto the river from under the houſe. "a 
This ſame building was a hundred times more 
ſumptuous and magnificent than ever was (4) Bonni- 
vet, Chambourg, or Chantilly, For there were in it 
nine thouſand three hundred and two and thirty 
chambers ; every one whereof had a withdrawing 
room, a handſome cloſet, a wardrobe, 'an oratory, 
and neat paſſage; leading into a great and ſpacious 
hall, Between every tower, in the midſt of the ſaid 
body of building, there was 'a pair of winding ſtairs, 
whereof the ſteps were part of porphyry, part of 
Numidian ſtone, and part of ſerpentine marble ;. each 
of | thoſe ſteps being two and twenty feet in length, 
and three fingers thick, and the juſt number of 
twelve betwixt every reſt or landing-place, In every 
reſting-place were two fair antique arches, where the 
light came in; and by thoſe they went into a cabinet, 
[cloſet] made even with, and of the breadth of the 
ſaid winding, and the re-aſcending above the roofs 
of the houſe. ending conically in a pavilion, By that 
vize or winding, they entered on every ſide into a 
great hall, and from the halls into the chambers. 
From the Arctic tower unto the Criere, were the 
fair great libraries in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, French, 
Italian, and Spaniſh, reſpectively diſtributed in their 
ſeveral cantons, according to the diveriity of theſe 
languages. In the midſt there was a wonderful 
winding ſtair, the entry waereof was without the 


- (4) Bonnivet, Chambourę, or ChantiI'} The eaj- 
tion of 1535. and that of Dolet ſpeak only of Nonniver, 
a caſtle or palace begun on a magnificent plan, in ſight 
of Chatteleraut, by - admiral Bonnivet, who did not live 
to finiſh it, being kill'd at the battle of Pavia, See 
Brantome, tom. f. p. 203. As for Chambourg, or rather 
Chambort, where king Stan:flaus lately reſided, which 
js likewiſe unfmiſh'd, it was begun by Francis J. This 
ſcat nov telongs to marſhal count Saxe. 

9 * houſe, 
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houſe, in a vault or arch ſix fathom. broad, It was 
made in ſuch ſymmetry and largeneſs, that fix men- 
at-arms, with their lances in their reſts, might to- 
gether in a breaſt ride all up to the very top of alk 
the palace. From the tower Anatole to the Meſem- 
brine, were ſpacious. galleries, all coloured over and 
painted with the antient proweſſes, hiſtories, and de- 
ſcriptions of the world, In the midſt thereof there 
was likewiſe ſuch another aſcent and gate, as we 
ſaid there was on the river ſide. Upon that gate 
was written, in great antique letters, that which 
followeth, 


CHAP. LIV. 


The inſcription fet upon the great gate 
of Theleme. 


'ERE enter not, religious boobies, ſots, 
Impoſtors, ſniveling hypocrites, bigots ; 

Vark brain diſtorted owls, worſe than the Huns 
Or Oftrogots.z (1) ye wrinkled old baboons :- 
= Curs'd 


I.) Ye wrinkled old baboons] Vieulx Matagots. 
M. du Chat obſerves, that this ſtrophe, or ſtanza, in 
which the author's ſatire falls particularly on all ſorts 
of religions, viz. monks, and others, given up to what 
they call a; contemplative life, under the name of ma- 
p tagots, which is but magots lengthened out, and which. 
means a ſort of very large- monkey, Rabelais points. at 
the oldeſt among the monks. Before, in ch. 40, with 
reſpe& to the idle, ſlothful life of the monks, he com- 
es them to monkies ; and lower, in ch. 60. I. 4, he 
actually calls them matagots, when like ſo many noddies 


(re, ineptus) he ſends them to confider of, philo- 
ſophize 
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Curs'd ſnakes, (a) diſſembling varlets, ſeeming ſancte, 
Slipſhop caffards, beggars ws ur dt Lee 
Fomenters of diviſions and debates, © - 
Elewhere, not here, make ſale of your deceits. 

Your filthy trumperies, 

Stuff d with pernicious lies, 

(Not worth a bubble}: ' 

Would only trouble 
Our earthly paxadiſe.-- 


Your filthy trumperies. oy" 


Here enter not attorneys, barretters; 
Nor bridle-champing-law-praRitioners ; N 
Clerks, commil faries, ſcribes, nar phariſees;- - * 
Wilful diſturbers of the people's-eaſe ; Fo 
Judges, deſtroyers/with,an unjuſt breath, 
That, ,like: dogs, worry honeſt men to death. 
We want not your demurrers, nor your pleas; 
So, at the gibbet go and ſeek your ſees. | 
We are not for attendance or delays ; p 
But would with eaſe and quiet paſs-our days, 
Law-ſuits,; dgbates and wrangling. 
Hence are exil'd, and jangling- 
Here we are very | 
Frolick and merry, _ 
And free from all intangling; © 
Law-ſuits, debates; and. wrangling; 


Here enter not, baſe pinching uſurers, my 
Pelf-lickers, eyerlaſting gatherers; 


ſophize ypon, and contemplate: the cloſe-ſtool-pat of 
Gaſter (Greek for belly) whom he ſuppoſes to be the 
idol of monks; and other ſlow-bellies, 15 

(2) Diſſembling värlets ]. This ſhould be varlets with 
mitt ns, gueux mitouflez : mendicants, who, "tho" not 
al'ow'd to" wear gloves at any time of the year, may, 
in the depth of à figorous winter, wear mitting' of black 
cl.vh, or at leaſt of a ſmoke · dried colour. 3 
24 | R 6 Sold 
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Gold graſpers, coin-gripers, gulpers of miſts, F 
With harpy-griping claws, who, tho' your cheſts 
Vaſt ſums of money ſhould to you afford, | 
Would nevertheleſs be adding to the hoard, 2 
And yet not be content; ye cluntch-fiſt daſtards, 
Inſatiable friends, and Pluto's baſtards ; 
Greedy devourers, chichy, ſneak- bill rogues; | 
Hell-maſtiffs gnaw your bones, you rav'nous dogs. 
You beaſtly looking fellows, 
Reaſon doth plainly tell us, 
That we ſhould not 
To you allot 
Room here, but at the W 
vou deaſtly Ren Rowe, | 
Here enter not, unſociable wight, 
Humourſome churl; by day, nor yet by night: 
No grumbling ret none of the ſharping trade, 
No huff-cap cquire, or brother of the blade. 
A Tartar bred, or in Alſatia wars, | 
The Ruffian comes not hither with his bears. 
Elſewhere for [ſhelter ſcour, ye -bully-rocks, 
And rogues, that rot with infamy and pox, * 
Grace, honour, praiſe,” delight, 
Here ſojourn day and night. 
Sound bodies, lin'd © + >. 
With a good mind, . 
Do here purſue with might 
Grace, _— praiſe, delight, 

Here * you, and W from our hearts, 
All noble ſparks, endow'd with gallant parts. 
This is the glorious place, which nobly ſhall 
Afford ſufficient to content you. all, 

Were you a thouſand, here you ſhall not want 
For any thing; for what you aſk, we grant. 

The brave, the witty, here we <ntertain, | 
And, in a werd, all worthy gentlemen, {1 

6.08 8 Men 


- 
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Men of heroic breaſts - | 
Shall taſte here of the feaſts, 

Both privily, 
And civillyz © a 


All you are welcome 27 
Men of heroic breaſts, | 


| Here enter you, pure, honeſt, faithful, true 
Expounders of the ſcriptures, old and new ; 
Whoſe gloſſes do not the plain truth diſguiſe, 
And with falfe light diſtract or blind our eyes, 
Here ſhall we find a ſafe and warm retreat, 
When error beats about and ſpreads her net. 
Strange doctrines here muſt neither reap nor ſow, 
But faith and charity together grow. 
In ſhort, confounded be their firſt device, 
Who are the holy ſcripture's enemies, 
Here in the holy word 
Truſt all, with one accord ; 
It will ſome help afford: 
Though you be knight or lord, 
You may find ſhield and ſword - 
Here in the holy word. 


Here enter ladies all, of high degree, 
Of goodly ſhape, of humour gay and free, 
Of lovely looks, of ſprightly fleſh and blood: 
Here take, here chuſe, here ſettle your abode, 
The gent, the briſk, the fair, whoever comes, 
With eyes that ſparkle, or whoſe beauty blooms, _ 
This bower is faſhion'd by a gentle knight,” 
Ladies, for you; and innocent delight. 
This is deſign'd a place 
For every charming grace; "Wo. 
The witty .and the fair ; * 
Hither may all repair; . 
a For every lovely face 
This is deſign'd a place, A1 ; 
212. ; C HAP - 
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What manner of dwelling the Thele- 
mites had. ; 


N the middle of the lower court there was a ſtately 
fountain of fair alabaſter : upon the top theredf 
| Rood the three graces, with their cornucopia's, and 
did jet out the water at their breaſts, mouth, ears, 
eyes, and other open paſſages of the body. The in- 
ſide of the buildings in this lower court ſtood upon 
great pillars ' of Caſſydony ftone „ and Porphyry 
marble, made ach- ways after a. goodly antique 
faſnion: within thofe were ſpacious galleries, long 
and large, adorned with curious pictures, the horns 
of bucks and unicorns ; with rhinaceroſes, water- 
horſes, called hippopotames ; the teeth and tuſks of 
elephants, and other things well worth the behold- 
ing. The lodging of the ladies took up all from the 
tower Arctic, unto the gate Meſembrine, The men 
poſſeſſed the reſt. Before the ſaid lodging of the 
ladies, that they might have their recreation between 
the two firſt towers, on the out- ſide were placed 
the tilt-yard, the theatre, and natatory, with mo 

_ admirable baths (1) in three ſtages, ſituated above 
one another, well farniſh'd with all neceffary ac-- 
commodations, and ſtore of myrtle-water. By the 
river fide was a fine pleaſure garden, and in the 
midſt. of that a labyrinth. Between the two other 


(x) In three ſtages] That is, in three ſtories: on 
ene was a hot bath; on another, à lukewarm bath; 
and on the third, one quite cold: into each of which, 
by means of pipes, the water was diſtributed juſt as 
they d have it. 395 u ee 
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towers were the courts for tennis and the baloon.. 
Towards the tower Criere ſtood the orchard full of 
all fruit-trees, ſet and ranged in an quincuneialł 
erder, At the end of that was the great park, 
abounding with all ſort of veniſon. Betwixt the 
third couple of towers were the buts and' marks for 
ſhooting with a ſnap-work gun, an ordinary bow 
for common archery, or with a croſs-bow, The 
office-houſes were without the tower Heſperia, of 
one ſtory high. The ſtables were beyond the offices, 
and before them ſtood the faleonry, managed by 
oftridge-keepers and falconers, very expert in the. 
art. And it was yearly ſupplied and furniſhed 
by the Candians, Venetians, and Sarmates, with all 
forts of moſt excellent hawks, eagles, gerfalcons, 

goſſehawks, ſacres, lanniers, falcons, fpar-hawks 
marlins, and all other kinds of them; ſo gentle and 
perſectly well manned, that flying of themſelves 
ſometimes ſrom the caſtle, for their own diſport, 
they would not fail to catch whatever they encoun- 
ter d. The venery, where the beagles and hounds, 
were kept, was a little farther off drawing towards 
the park. | | | 
All the halls, chambers, and cloſets, or cabinets, 
were richly hung with tapeſtry, and hangings of 
divers ſorts, according to the variety of the ſeaſons: 
of the year, All the pavements and fioors were 
cover'd with green cloth, The beds were all em- 
broider d. In every back-chamber, or withdrawing: 
room, there was a looking-glaſs of pure cryſtal, ſet 
in a frame of fine gold, garniſh'd all about with 
pearls ; and was of ſuch greatneſs, that it would re- 
preſent to the full the whole lineaments and pro- 
portion of the perſon, that Rood before it. At the 
going out of the halls, which belong to the ladies: 
lodgings, were the perfumers and trimmers, thro? 
whoſe hands the gallants paſt when they were to- 
viſit the ladies. Thoſe ſweet artificers. did every 
Morn-— 


/ 
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morning furniſh the ladies chambers with the ſpirit 
of roſes, (2) orange-flower-water and angelica ; and 
to each of them gave a little precious caſket, vapour- 


ing forth the moſt odoriferous exhalations of the 
ot aromatical ſcents, 


eee . 


CHAP. LVI. 


How the men and women of the religious 
order of T heleme were apparelled. 


HE ladies, at the foundation of this order, were 
apparelled after their own pleaſure and liking z 
but ſince that, of their own accord and free-wil', 
they have reformed themſelves. Their accoutrements 
were in manner as followeth. They wore ſtockings 
of ſcarlet crimſon, or ingrained purple die, which 
reached juſt three inches above the knee, having 4 
liſt beautified with exquiſite embroideries, and rare 
inciſions of the cutters art: their garters were of the 
colour of their © bracelets, and circled the knee a 
little, both over and under: their ſhoes, pumps, 
and flippers were either of red, violet, or crimfon 
velvet, pink'd and jagged like lobſters wadles. 
Next to their ſmock they put on the pretty kirtle 
or vaſquin of pure filk camblet : above that went the 


(2) Orange-flower-water] It is in the origival, cave 
de naphe, on which m. du Chat obſerves, that Fran- 
cioſini, at the word nanfa, confounds the l'eau de naphe 
with orange-flower-water, ” But Boccace, in journ. 8. 
nov. 10. of his Decameron, makes two different forts 
of them, on which ſee Ruſcelli in his edition of the De- 
cameron. Torriano ſays, nanfa is a mixture of muſk 
and orange-flowers, | 


| taffaty 


5 
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taffaty or tabby vardingale, of white, red, tawny, 
grey, or of any other colour: above this taffaty pet - 
ticoat they had another of cloth, of tiſſue, or brocade, 
embroidered with fine gold, and interlaced with 
needle-work, or as they thought good; and according 
to the temperature and diſpoſition of the weather, 
had their upper coats of ſattin, damaſk, or velvet, 
and thoſe either orange, tawny, green, aſh-colour'd, 
blue, yellow, bright, red, crimſon, or white, and 
ſo forth; or had them of cloth of gold, cloth of ſil- 
ver, or ſome other choice ſtuff, enriched with purple, 
or embroider'd according to the dignity of the feſtival 
days and times wherein they wore them. 
Their gowns, being ſtill correſpondent to the "i 
ſon, were either of cloth of gold frizaled with a 
filver-rais'd work; of red ſattin, covered with gold 
purple; of tabby or taffaty, white,” blue, black, 
tawny, &c. of ſilk ſerge, ſilk camblet, velvet, cloth 
of ſilver, ſilver tiſſue, cloth of gold, gold wire, 
figur' d velvet, or figur d ſattin tinſelled and overcaſt 
with golden threads, in divers variouſly purfled 
draughts. 

In ſummer, ſome days, inſtead of gowns, they 
wore light handſome mantles, made either of the 
Nuff of the aforeſaid attire, or like Moreſco rugs, of 
violet velvet frizzled, with a raiſed work of go 
upon Allver- purl; or with a knotted cord-work of 
gold embroidery, every where garniſhed with little 
Indian pearls, - They always carried a fair panache, 
or plume of feathers of the colour of their muff, 
bravely adorned and tricked out with alitering 
ſpangles:of gold. In the winter time they had their 
taffaty gowns of all colours, as above named : and 
thoſe lined with the rich furrings of hind-wolves or 
ſpeckled linxes, black ſpotted weefils, martlet- ins 
of Calabria, ſables, and other coſtly furs of ineſti- 
mable value. Their beads, rings, bracelets, collars, 


- Carcanets, and neck-chains ere all of pregious tones, 
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ſuch as carbuncles, rubies, baleus, diamonds, ſaphires, 
emeralds, turkoiſes, garnets, agates, berilles, and 
excelent margarites. Their head-drefling alſo varied 
with the ſeaſon of the year, according to which they 
decked themſelves. In winter it was of the French 
faſhion; in the fpring, of the Spaniſh ; in fummer, of 
the faſhion of Tuſcany, except only upon the holidays 
and ſundays ; at which time they were accoutered 
in the French mode, becauſe they accounted it more 
honourable, and better befitting the garb of a ma- 
tronal pudicity. 

The men were apparelled after their faſhion 1 : 

their ſtockings were of tamine, or of cloth ſerge, of 
white, black, ſcarlet, or ſome other ingrain'd 
colour”: their dreeches were of velvet, of the ſame 
colour with'their ſtockings; or very near, embroidered 
and cut according to their fancy. Their doublet was 
of cloth of gold, of cloth of ſilver, of velvet, ſattin, 
damaſk, taffaties, &c. of the fame colours, cut, em» 
broidered, and ſuitably trimmed up in perfoRion. 
The points were of filk of the ſame colours; the 
tags were of gold well enamell'd, Their coats and 
jerkins were of cloth of gold, cloth of filyer, gold 
tiffue, or velvet embroidered, as they thought fit. 
Their gowns were every whit as coſtly as thoſe of 
the ladies, - Their girdles were of filk, of the colour 
of their doublets, Everyone had a gallant fword ” 
his fide, the hilt and handle whereof were gilt, and 

the ſcabbard of velvet of the colour of his breeches, 
with a chape of gold, and pure goldſmiths work. 

The dagger was of the ſame; Their caps or bonnets 
were of black velvet, adorned with jewels and but- 
toris of gold: upon that they wore a white plume, 
moſt prettily: and minjon-like parted by ſo many rows. 
of gold ſpangles, at the end whereof hung dangling 
in a more ſparkling refplendeney, fair rubies, eme- 
ralds, diamonds, &c. But there was ſuch a ſympathy 


> 
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they were appazelled in the. ſame. livery, And that 
they might not miſs, there were certain gentlemen 


appointed to tell the youths, every morning, what 


veſtments the ladies would . on. that day wear ; for 
all was done according to the pleaſure of the ladies, 
In theſe ſo handſome cloaths and habiliments 16 
rich, think not that either one or other of either ſex 
did waſte any time at all; for the maſters. of. the 
wardrobes had all their raiments and apparels ſo 
ready for every morning, and the chamber ladies were 
ſo well ſkill'd, that in a trice they would be dreſſed, 
and compleatly in their cloths from head to foot. 
And to have thoſe, accoutrements with the more 
conveniency, there was about the wood of Theleme 
a row of houſes, of the extent of half a league, very 
neat and cleanly, wherein dwelt the goldſmiths, lapi- 
daries, jewellers, embroiderers, taylors, gold-drawers, 
velvet-weavers, tapeſtry- makers, and upholſters, who 
wrought there every one in his own trade, and all 
for the aforeſaid jolly friars and nuns of the new 
ſtamp. They were furniſh'd with matter and ftuf 
from the hands of the (1) lord Nauſiclete, who eve 

year brought them ſeven ſhips from the Perlas ang 
Cannibal iflands, laden with ingots of gold, with raw 


() Lord Nauſielete] Seigneur Nauſielete. Seigneur 
means only fire, Which in French is the general appella- 
tion of a rich merchant, or great wholeſale dealer. 
As for the word Nauſiclete, the old Dutch ſcholiaſt 


ſays, Nauſiclete comes from 1avoixAuTo, which, adde 


he, fignifies one that's renowned for having a multitude 
of ſhips, But from ravoixauTog can be form'd, in 
French, nothing but Nauſiclute or Nauficlyte. Beſides, 
NavoixAvros does not fignify ane renown'd for the 
multitude of his ſhips, but one in general who has ac- 
quir'd fame by his ſhips ; and that is what is ſignify d by 
ravoixauT, from which comes Nauſiclete, as from 


F0WXAST Oc Polyclete, | 
cue 
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filk, with pearls, and precious ſtones, And if any 
pearls began to grow old, and loſe ſomewhat of 
their natural whiteneſs and luſtre, (2) thoſe who 
with their art did renew, by tendering them to eat 
to ſome pretty cocks, as they uſe to give n 
unto hawks, 
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CHA P. LVIL. 


How the Thelemites were governed, and 
of their manner * living. 


LL their life was ſpent 10 in laws, ſtatutes, 
or rules, but according to their own free-will 
and pleaſure, They roſe out of oy = beds when they 


(2) Thoſe by their art did renew, * 1] We ſee here 
that even in Rabelais's time, the art of re-blanching, 
or making tarniſh'd pearls look white, was no ſecret in 
France; and yet in Henry the Great's time, an Italian, 
one Tontuchio, who likewiſe made counterfeit pearls to 
a great degree of perfection, was accounted the inventor 
of the ſecret of whitening again the true pearls when 
they began to turn yellow, This is what we learn from 
Bartholomew Moriſot, in theſe terms of the 46th ch, 
of his Henricus Magnus. Suffuſcas & liventes marga- 
ritas Tontuchius tergere & dealbare reperit: etiam & 
veras ita ſimulare, ut crederes cœleſti rore in mari ge- 
nitas. Perhaps the ſecret found out by the Italian was 
not the ſame which Rabelais ſpeaks of; but ſince even 
in that caſe, the ſecret which that man had of recovering 
the whiteneſs of pearls, was neither the only one, nor 
the firſt that had been praftis'd in France in the 16th 
century, Moriſot ſeems to be liable to cenſure for going 
about to make us believe ſo, in eh memo on that other 
* who is here ſpoken of. 


8 thought 
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thought good: they did eat, drink, labour, ſleep, 
when they had a mind to it, and were diſpog'd for it. 
None did awake them, none did offer to conſtrain them 
to eat, drink, nor to do any other thing; for ſo had Gar- 
gantua eſtabliſhed it. In all their rule and ſtricteſt tye of 
their order, there was but this one clauſe to be obſerved: 


DO WHAT, THOU WILT.' *' 


- Becauſe men that are free, well-born; well-bred, 
and converſant in honeſt companies, have naturally 
an inſtin& and ſpur that prompteth them unto vir- 
tuous actions, and withdraws them from vice, which 
is called honour, Thoſe ſame. men, when by baſe 
ſubjection and conſtraint they are brought under and 
kept down, turn aſide from that noble diſpoſition, 
by which they formerly were inclined to virtue, to 
ſhake off that bond of ſervitude, wherein they are 
ſo tyrannouſly enſlaved : for it is agreeable to the 
nature of man to long after things forbidden, and to 
deſire what is denied us. By this liberty they enter- 
ed into a very laudable emulation, to do all of them 
what they ſaw did pleaſe one, If any of the gallants 
or ladies ſhould ſay, Let us drink, they would. all 
drink, If any one of them ſaid, Let us play, they 
all played, If one ſaid, Let us go a walking into 
the fields, they went all. If it were to go a hawk- 
ing, or a hunting, the ladies, mounted upon dainty 
well-pac'd nags, (1) ſeated in a ſtately palfrey ſaddle, 
carried on (2) their lovely fiſts miniardly begloved, 
every one of them, either a ſpar-hawk, or a laneret, 


(1) Seated in a ſtately palfrey ſaddle] That is not the 

. meaning of avecque leur palefroy gorrier: it means fol- 
' low'd by their horſes of parade, their ſtately palfries. 

(2) Their lovely fiſts] Rabelais ſays only fiſts, with- 

out any .epithet : ſus le poing. The ladies lovely fiſts 

puts me in mind of the addreſſers from in queen 

Anne's time, Madam, we kiſs your great hand. | 
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or à marlin, and. the ycung gallants carried the 
other kinds of hawks. So nobly were they taught, 
that there was neither he nor ſhe amongſt them, 
but could read, write, ſing, play upon ſeveral muſi- 
cal inſtruments, ſpeak five or fix ſeveral languages, 
and compoſe in them all very quaintly both in verſe 
and proſe, Never were ſeen ſo valiant knights, ſo 
noble and 'worthy, ſo dexterous and ſRilful both on 
foot and 'a horſeback, more "briſk and lively, more 
nimble and quick, or better handling all manner of 
weipons; than were there. Never were ſeen ladies 
o proper and handſome, ſo miniard and dainty, leſs 
froward, or more ready with their hand, and with 
| their needle, in every honeſt and ſres action belong- 
ing to that ſex, than were there. For this reaſon, 

when the time came that any man'of the ſaid abbey, 
either at the requeſt '6f His parents, or for ſome 
other cauſe, had a mind to go out bf it, he earfied 
along with him one of the ladies, (3) namely, her 
whom he had before that choſen for his "miſtreſs, 
and they were married together, And if they had for- 
merly in Theleme lived in good devotion and amity, 
they did continue therein, and increaſe it to à greater 
Keight in their ſtate of matrimony; and did enter- 
fin that mutual love till the very laſt day of their life, 

In no leſs vigdur and ferveney than at the very day 
of their wedding. Here muſt I not forget to ſet 
down unto you a riddle, which was found under 
the ground, as they were lying the foundation of 
the abbey, engraven on à copper- plate; and it was 
thus as followeth. 

(3) Namely, her whom he had before that choſen for 
his miſtreſs] Qu ite contrary, Read, namely her, who 
had before 1 choſen him for her humble ſervant: 
celle laquelle Panroit prins pour fon devot, i. e. Her 
who had conſented that he ſhouts devote himſelf to dee 
ſervice on the 6— à declared lover. a 
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CH AP. LVIIL 
(1) A prophetical riddle in the ſtyle of 


lin. 


OOR mortals, who walt for a happy day; . 
Cheer up your hearts, and hear what I fhall muy t 

If it be lawful firmly to believe, 

That the cæleſtiul body can us give 

Wiſdom to judge of things that are not yet, 

Or if from heaven fuch wiſdom we may get, 

As may with confidence make us diſcourſe 

Of years to come, their deſtiny and "courſe; 

I to my hearer give to underſtand 

That this next Winter, tho' it be at Hand, 

Yea and before, there ſhall appear a race 

Of men, Who, loth to fit ftfll in one place, 

Shall boldly-go before all peöple's eyes, 

Subvrhirig men of divers qualities, 

To draw them unto covenants and ' ſides, 

In ſuch a manner that Whate'er betides, 

They'll move you, if you give chem ear (no 

With both your friends and kindred to fall but, 

They make à vaſfal to withſtand his lord, 

And children their on parents; in a word, 

All rev'rences ſhall then be baniſhed, 

No true reſpe& to other ſhall be had, 

They'll ſay, that every min'ſhoukd Have his turn, 
Both in his going forth, and his return; 

And hereupon there ſhiall ariſe ſuch woes, 
Such jarrings, and confuſed to's and tro's'; 

(1) A prophetical riddle in the ſtyle of Merlin] Rabe- 
lais only ſays, à prophetical Hddle; not 2 Word of the 
feyle of Merlin. FN "= 

That 
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That never were in hiſtory ſuch coyles 

Set down as yet, ſuch tumults and gatboyles. 

Then ſhall you many gallant men ſee by 

Valour ſtirr'd up, and youthful feryency ; 

Who truſting, too much in their, hopeful time, 

ive but a while, and periſh in their prime: 

Neither ſhall any, who this courſe ſhall run, 

Leave off the race, which he hath once begun ; 

Till they the heav'ins with noiſe by their contention | 

Have fill'd, and with their * the earth's di- 

menfion. | 

Then thoſe ſhall have no leſs authority, 

That have no faith, than thoſe that will not lie : 

For then ſhall all de govern'd by a rude, 

Baſe, ignorant, and fooliſh multitude; 

The verieſt lowt of all ſhall be their judge: 

O horrible and dangerous deluge ! 

Deluge I call it, and that for good reaſon, 

For this ſhall be omitted in no ſeaſon; © 

Nor ſhall the earth of this foul ſtir be free, 

Till ſuddenly you in great ſtore ſhall. ſee | 

The waters iſſue out, with whoſe ſtreams the 

Moſt moderate of all ſhall moiſten'd be; 

And juſtly too, becauſe they did not ſpare 

The flocks of beaſts that innocenteſt are; 

But did their ſinews, and their bowels take; 

Not to the Gods a ſacrifice to make, 

But uſually to ſerve themſelves for. ſport : 

And now conſider, 1.do you exhort. 
In ſuch commotions ſo continual, .. 
at reſt can take the globe-terreſtial? _ | 
Moſt happy then are they, that can it hold, 

And uſe it carefully as precious gold, 

By keeping it in goal; whence it ſhall have 

No help but him, who being to it gave: 

And to'inereaſe his mournful accident 

The ſun, before it ſet in th' occident, ** 


99 * 
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Shall ceaſe to dart upon it any: light, 
More than in an echpſe, or in the night: 

So that at once its favour ſhall be gone, 

And liberty weich it be left alone. dvd 1 
And yet, before it come to ruin thus, 

Its quaking ſhall be as impetuous 

As Atna's was, when Titan's ſons lay under, 
And yield, when loſt, a fearful found like — 
Inarime did not more quickiy move, X 
When Typheus did the vaſt: huge hills remove, | ' 
And for deſpite, into the ſea them threw,” | 

Thus ſhall it then be- Joſt benen | 
And changed ſuddenly, when thoſe, thut hand he 
To other men that after come ſhall dea ve t. 
Then ſhall it be high time to ceaſe from this 
So long, ſo great, ſo tedious exerciſe ; 

For the gredt waters) now foretold by nie, 2-72) 
Will make each think where tis retreat ſhall be, 14 
And yet before that they be clean diſperſt, , 
Vou may behold in the air, where 1 as W 
The burning heat of à great flame to | 

Lick up the water, and the enterptiſe- „ 

It reſteth after theſe things to declare, | 
That thoſe. ſhall ſit content, who chofen are; 
Wich all good things, and with cseſtial manne, 
And richly tecompenſed every man: 

The other at the laſt all ſtripp d ſhall be; 

That after this great work all men may ſee, 
How each” ſhall have his due; this is their lot; 
O he is worthy" praiſe that ſhrinkerh bot! | 


No ſooner Was this' znigmaticat monument read 
over, but Gargantua, 'fetching a deep ſigh, ſaid unto | 
thoſe that ſtood by, It is not now only (I perceive) 
that people called to the faith of the goſpel, and con- 
vinced with the certainty of evangelical, truths, are 
6 but r 
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ſcandaliz'd, but ſhall always continue to the end, 
in aiming at that mark, which God by his dear ſon 
hath ſet before us, without being diſtracted or di- 
verted by his carnal affections and depraved na- 
ture. * Q | 
The monk then ſaid, What do you' think in your 
conſcience” is meant and fignified by this riddle ? 
What! (ſaid Gargantua) the progreſs and carrying 
on of the divine truth, By () St. Goderan (ſaid 
the monk) that is not my expoſition: (4) it is the 
ſtyle of the prophet Merlin; make upon it as many 
grave allegories and gloſſes as you will, and dotg 
upon it, you and the reſt of the world as long as 
you pleaſe z/ for my part, I can conceive no other 

oF; 65559 | ) n mean- 


(2) St. Goderan] There is a St. Goderanc biſhop of Seez, 
brother of St. Opportunus, maſſacred by an emiſſary of 
Chrodebert, who had invaded the poſſeſſſons of the church. 

- (3) It is the ſtyle of the prophet Merlin.] Rabelais 
means Merlin de Saint-Gelais, who died in 1555, fixty- 
ſeven years old. This poet's chriſtian name is generally 
written Melin: many have writ it Mellin, in imitation 
of thoſe who in Jatin have it Mellinus : yet there's no 
ſuch faint as either Melin or Mellin, Longueil is perhaps 
the firſt that, by alluſion to Merlin, bas call'd St, Gelais 
Merlinus Gelaſianus : Marot afterwards call'd him Mer- 
lin in his eclogue to the king, and in a tranſlation (which 
he addreſſes to him) of Martial's gth epigr. I. 3. John 
Bouchet alſo calls him Merlin, in the 200th epiſtle writ- 
ten to the abbot Ardillon in October 1536. , 

Under a ſuppoſition that theſe verſes are a ſort of pro- 
phecy, one would be apt to think friar John meant to 
aſcribe it to the Engliſh Merlin, famous about the year 
500, for his prophecies printed, in folio at Paris in 1498 
| but that is far from being the caſe, except as to the ſtyle 

df the ænigma, which is indeed myſterious : for as to the 
piece itſelf, which the monk was the better able to give 

The explanation of, as he had met with it in the _— 
.. ©4840. © 
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meaning in it, but a 1. 5 a fot a at tennis in 
dark and obſcure terms. 

The ſuborners of men are the mats of matches, "4 
which are commonly friends, .After the 'two chaſes 
are made, he that has the upper end of the tennis- 
court goeth out, and the other cometh, in. They 
believe the firſt, that ſaith the ball Was over or uns 
der the line. The waters are the-heats that the 
players take till they ſweat again. The cords of 
the rackets are made of the guts of ſheep' or Yoats, 
The globe-terreſtrial is the tennis-ball,”” After play- 
ing, when the game is done, they refreſh them- 
felves before à clear fire, and change their ſhirts; 
then very willingly they make all good cheer, but 
moſt merrily thoſe that have gained: and ſo farewel. 


of the poet Melin de St, Gelais, his cotempo Ts 
actually that poet who wrote it, except the ae 

the. ten laſt verſes, which are Rabelais's own ; and 1 5 
the reaſon why they. are, diverſly read, according as. the 
author thought fit to alter them in the different editions 


that were made of amm, yh 
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The End of the Firſt Volume. 
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